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| CHAPTER XL, VISITORS AT TRETTON. 
Ir sohappened that the threevisitors who | 
had been asked to Tretton all agreed to go | 
on the same day. 
reason why Harry should delay his visit, | 


expedite theirs. 
, thing, if done at all, should be done at 
once ; and Mountjoy, as he had agreed to 
accept his father’s offer, could not put him- 
self too quickly under the shelter of his 
) father’s roof. “You can have twenty 
pounds,” Mr. Grey had said when the 
subject of the money was mooted. ‘ Will 
; that suffice?” Mountjoy had said that it 
would suffice amply, and then, returning 
to his brother’s rooms, had waited there 
with what patience he possessed till he 
sallied forth to The Continental to get the 
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best dinner which that restaurant could 
afford him. He was beginning to feel that 
hisjlife was very.sad in London, and to look 
}; forward to the glades of Tretton with some 
anticipation of rural delight. 

He went down by the same train with 
Mr. Grey ;—‘‘a great grind,” as Mountjoy 
called it, when Mr. Grey proposed a 
departure at ten o’clock. Harry followed, 
4 so as to reach Tretton only in time for 
dinner. “If I may venture to advise you,” 
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in a matter whatever my father asked 


anxious to make some provision for you.” 
> “Tm not grateful to my father, if you 
mean that.” 

“Tt is hard to say whether you should 
be grateful. But, from the first, he has 
done the best he could for you, according 

¢ to his lights.” 
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There was, indeed, no | accept it.” 


and much why the other two should | share in the property.” ‘ 
Mr. Grey knew that the | 
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| mother. 
said Mr. Grey in the train, “I should do | 
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“You believe all this about 
| mother ?” 
“T do.” 
“‘T don’t. That’s the difference. And 
I don’t think that Augustus believes it.” 
“ The story is undoubtedly true.” 


‘“ You must excuse me if I will not + 


my , 


eG 


“ At any rate, you had parted with your 


‘My share was the whole.” 

“ After your father’s death, » said Mr. | 
Grey ; ‘‘and that was gone.” ' 
“We needn’t discuss the property. 
What is it that he expects me to do ' 

now +” 

‘Simply to be kind in your manner to 
him, and to agree to what he says about 
the personal property. It is his intention, 
as far as I understand it, to leave you 
everything.” 

“‘ He is very kind.” 

“T think he is.” q? 

“ Only that it would all have been mine if } 
he had not cheated me of my birthright.” 

“ Or Mr. Tyrrwhit’s, and Mr. Hart’s, and 
Mr. Spicer’s.” 

“Mr. Tyrrwhit, and Mr. Hart, and Mr. ¢ 
Spicer could not have robbed me of my 
name. Let them have done what they }; 
would with their bonds, I should have been 
at any rate Scarborough of Tretton. My [ 
belief is that I need not blush for my 
He has made it appear that I | 
should do so. I can’t forgive him because ¢ 
he gives me the chairs and tables.” 

” They will be worth thirty thousand 
said Mr. Grey. 

“T can’t forgive him.” | 

The cloud sat very black upon Mountjoy | 
Scarborough’s face as he said this, and the § 
blacker it sat the more Mr. Grey liked 
him. If something could be done to § 
redeem from ruin a young man who so felt { 
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about his mother,—who so felt about his 
mother, simply because she had been his 
mother,—it would be a good thing to do. 
Augustus had entertained no such feeling. 
He had said to Mr. Grey, as he had said 
also to his brother, that “She had not 
known the lady.” When the facts as to 
the distribution of the property had been 
made known to him, he had cared nothing 
for the injury done by the story to his 
mother’s name. The story was too true. 
Mr. Grey knew that it was true; but he 
could not on that account do other than 
feel an intense desire to confer some benefit 
on Mountjoy Scarborough. He put his 
hand out affectionately, and laid it on the 
other man’s knee. ‘Your father has not 
long to live, Captain Scarborough.” 

“T suppose not.” 

“And he is at present anxious to make 
what reparation is in his power. What he 
can leave you will produce, let us say, 
fifteen hundred a year. Without a will 
from him, you would have to live on your 
brother’s bounty.” 

“ By Heaven, no!” said Mountjoy, think- 
ing of the pistol and the bullets. 

“T see nothing else.” 

“T see, but I cannot explain.” 

“Do you not think that fifteen hundred 
a year would be better than nothing,—with 
a wife, let us say,” said Mr. Grey, beginning 
to introduce the one argument on which he 
believed so much must depend. 

“ With a wife ?” 

“Yes; with a wife.” 

“With what wife? A wife may be 
very well, but a wife must depend on who 
it is. Is there any one that you mean?” 

“Not exactly any particular person,” 
said the lawyer lamely. 

“Pshaw! What do I want with a wife ? 
Do you mean to say that my father has 
told you that he intends to clog his legacy 
with the burden of a wife? I would not 
accept it with such a burden,—unless I 
could choose the wife myself. To tell the 
truth, there is a girl——” 

“ Your cousin ?” 

“Yes; my cousin. When I was well- 
to-do in the world I was taught to believe 
that I could have her. If she will be 
mine, Mr. Grey, I will renounce gambling 
altogether. If my father can manage that, 
I will forgive him,—or will endeavour to 
| do so. The property which he can ieave 
me shall be settled altogether upon her. I 
will endeavour to reform myself, and so 
to live that no misfortune shall come upon 
her. If that is what you mean, say so.” 








“Well; not quite that.” 

“To no other marriage will I agree. 
That has been the dream of my life thr ough 
all those moments of hot excitement and 
assured despair which I have endured. 
Her mother has always told me that it 
should be so, and she herself in former days 
did not deny it. Now you know it all, 
If my father wishes to see me married, 
Florence Mountjoy must be my wife.” 
Then he sank back on his seat, and nothing 
more was said between them till they had 
reached Tretton. 

The father and son had not met each other 
since the day on which the former had 
told the latter the story of his birth. Since 
then Mountjoy had disappeared from the 
world, and for a few days his father had 
thought that he had been murdered. But 
now they met as they might have done had 
they seen each other a week ago. “ Well, 
Mountjoy, how are you?” And, “How 
are you, sir?” Such were the greetings 
between them. And noothers were spoken. 
In a few minutes the son was allowed to 
go and look after the rural joys he had 
anticipated, and the lawyer was left closeted 
with the squire. 

Mr. Grey soon explained his proposition. 
Let the property be left to trustees, who 
should realise from it what money it should 
fetch, and keep the money in their own 
hands, paying Mountjoy the income. 
“There could,” he said, “ be nothing better 
done, unless Mountjoy would agree to 
marry. He is attached, it seems, to his 
cousin,” said Mr, Grey, “and he is unwill- 
ing at present to marry any one else.” 

“ He can’t marry her,” said the squire. 

“T do not know the circumstances,” 

“He can’t marry her. She is engaged 
to the young man who will be here just 
now. I told you,—did I not ?—that 
Harry Annesley is coming here. My son 
knows that he will be here to-day.” 

“* Everybody knows the story of Mr. 
Annesley and the captain.” 

“They are to sit down to dinner to- 
gether, and I trust they may not quarrel. 
The lady of whom you are speaking 
is engaged to young Annesley, and 
Mountjoy’s suit in that direction is 
hopeless.” 

‘* Hopeless, you think ?” 

“Utterly hopeless. Your plan of pro- 
viding him with a wife would be very good 
if it were feasible. I should be very ‘glad 
to see him settled. But if he will marry 
no one but Florence Mountjoy he must 
remain unmarried. Augustus has had his 
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hand in that business, and don’t let us 
dabble in it.” Then the squire gave the 
lawyer full instructions as to the will which 
was to be made. Mr. Grey and Mr. Bullfist 
were to be named as trustees, with instruc- 
tions to sell everything which it would be 
in the squire’s legal power to bequeath. 
The books, the gems, the furniture, both 
at Tretton and in London, the plate, the 
stock, the farm-produce, the pictures on 
the walls, and the wine in the cellars, were 
all named. He endeavoured to persuade 
Mr. Grey to consent to a cutting of the 
timber, so that the value of it might be 
taken out of the pocket of the younger 
brother, and put into that of the elder. 
But to this Mr. Grey would not assent. 
“There would be an air of persecution 
about it,” he said, “‘ and it mustn’t be done.” 
But to the general stripping of Tretton for 
the benefit of Mountjoy he gave a cordial 
agreement. 

“Tam not quite sure that I have done 
with Augustus as yet,” said thesquire. “I 
had made up my mind not to be put out 
by trifles ; not to be vexed ata little. My 
treatment of my children has been such, 
that though I have ever intended to do 
them good, I must have seemed to each at 
different periods to have injured him, I 
have not therefore expected much from 


them. But I have received less than 
nothing from Augustus. It is possible that 
he may hear from me again.” To this Mr. 


Grey said nothing, but he had taken his 
instructions about the drawing of the will. 

Harry came down by the train in time 
for dinner. On the journey down he had 
been perplexed in his mind, thinking of 
various things. He did not quite under- 
stand why Mr. Scarborough had sent for 
him. His former intimacy had been with 
Augustus, and though there had been some 
cordiality of friendship shown by the old 
man to the son’s companion, it had 
amounted to no more than might be ex- 
pected from one who was notably good- 
natured. A great injury had been done to 
Harry, and he supposed that his visit must 
have some reference to that injury. He 
had been told in so many words that, 
come when he might, he would not find 
Augustus at Tretton. From this and from 
other sis he almost saw that there existed 
a quarrel between the squire and his son. 
Therefore he felt that something was to be 
said as to the state of his affairs at Buston. 

But if, as the train drew near to Tretton, 
he was anxious as to his meeting with 
the squire, he was much more so as to the 





captain. The reader will remember all 
the circumstances under which they two 
had last seen each other. Harry had been 
furiously attacked by Mountjoy and had 
then left him sprawling,—dead as some 
folks had said on the following day,—under 
the rail. His only crime had been that he 
was drunk. If the disinherited one would 
give him his hand and let bygones be 
bygones, he would do the same. He felt 
no personal animosity. But there was a 
difficulty. 

As he was driven up to the door in a cab 
belonging to the squire, there was Mount- 
joy standing before the house. He too 
had thought of the difficulties and had 
made up his mind that it would not do for 
him to meet his late foe without some few 
words intended for the making of peace. 
**T hope you are well, Mr. Annesley,” he 
said, offering his hand as the other got out 
of the cab. “It may be as well that I 
should apologise at once for my conduct. 
I was at that moment considerably dis- 
tressed, as you may have heard. I had 
been declared to be penniless, and to be 
nobody. The news had a little unmanned 
me, and I was beside myself.” 

“‘T quite understand it ;—quite under- 
stand it,” said Annesley, giving his hand. 
“T am very glad to see you back again, 
and in your father’s house.” Then Mount- 
joy turned on his heel, and went through 
the hall, leaving Harry to the care of the 
butler. The captain thought that he had 
done enough, and that the affair in the 
street might now be regarded as a dream. 
Harry was taken up to shake hands with 
the old man, and in due time came down 
to dinner, where he met Mr. Grey and the 
young doctor. They were all very civil to 
him, and, upon the whole, he spent a 
pleasant evening. On the next day about 
noon the squire sent for him. He had 
been told at breakfast that it was the 
squire’s intention to see him in the middle 
of the day, and he had been unable there- 
fore to join Mountjoy’s shooting-party. 

“Sit down, Mr. Annesley,” said the old 
man, ‘You were surprised, no doubt, 
when you got my invitation ?” 

“Well; yes; perhaps so; but I thought 
it very kind.” 

“T meant to be kind. But still, it 
requires some explanation. You see, | am 
such an old cripple that I cannot vive 
invitations like anybody else. Now you 
are here I must not eat and drink with 
you, and in order to say a few words to 
you, I am obliged to keep you in the house 
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till the doctor tells me that I am strong 
enough to talk.” 

“T am glad to find you so much better 
than when I was here before.” 

«T don’t know much about that. There 
will never be a ‘much better’ in my case. 
The people about me talk with the utmost 
unconcern of whether I can live one month 
or possibly two. Anything beyond that is 
quite out of the question.” The squire 
took a pride in making the worst of his 
case, so that the people to whom he talked 
should marvel the more at his vitality. 
“ But we won’t mind my health now. It 
is true, I fear, that you have quarrelled 
with your uncle.” 

“Tt is quite true that he has quarrelled 
with me.” 

“T am afraid that that is more im- 
portant. He means, if he can, to cut you 
out of the entail.” 

“He does not mean that I shall have 
the property if he can prevent it.” 

“T don’t think very much of entails 
myself,” said the squire. “If a man hasa 
property he should.be able to leave it as he 
pleases ; or—or else he doesn’t have it.” 

‘‘That is what the law intends, I sup- 
pose,” said Harry. 

“Just so; but the law is such an old 
woman that she never knows how to 
express herself to any purpose. I haven’t 
allowed the law to bind me. I dare say 
you know the story.” 

“About your two sons,—and the 
property? I think all the world knows 
the story.” 

“T suppose it has been talked about a 
little,” said the squire with a chuckle. 
“ My object has been to prevent the law 
from handing over my property to the 
fraudulent claims which my son’s creditors 
were enabled to make ;—and I have suc- 
ceeded fairly well. On that head I have 
nothing to regret. Now your uncle is 
going to take other means.” 

“Yes; he is going to take means which 
are at any rate lawful.” 

“But which will be tedious, and may 
not, perhaps, succeed. He is intending to 
have an heir of his own.” 

“That I believe is his purpose,” said 
Harry. 

“ There is no reason why he shouldn’t ; 
—but he mayn’t, you know.” 

“ He is not married yet.” 

“No ;—he is not married yet. And 
then he has also stopped the allowance 
he used to make you.” MHarry nodded 
assent, ‘ Now all this is a great shame.” 





“‘T think so.” 

“The poor gentleman has been awfully 
bamboozled.” 

“He is not so very old,” said Harry. 
“ T don’t think he is more than fifty.” 

“ But he is an old goose. You'll excuse 
me, know. Augustus Scarborough got him 
up to London, and filled him full of lies.” 

“T am aware of it.” 

“ And so am I aware of it. He has told 
him stories as to your conduct with 
Mountjoy, which, added to some youthful 
indiscretions of your own——” 

“It was simply because I didn’t like to 
hear him read sermons.” 

“That was an indiscretion, as he had 
the power in his hands to do you an 
injury. Most men have got some little 
bit of pet tyranny in their hearts. I have 
had none.” To this Harry could only bow. 
“T let my two boys do as they pleased, 
only wishing that they should lead happy 
lives. I never made them listen to sermons, 
or even to lectures. Probably I was wrong. 
Had I tyrannised over them, they would 
not have tyrannised over me as they 
have done. Now I'll tell you what it is 
that I propose to do. I will write to 
your uncle, or will get Mr. Merton to 
write for me, and will explain to him as 
well as I can, the depth, and the black- 
ness, and the cruelty,—the unfathomable 
heathen cruelty, together with the false- 
hoods, the premeditated lies, and the 
general rascality on all subjects—of my 
son Augustus. I will explain to him that 
of all men I know, he is the least trust- 
worthy. I will explain to him that, if led 
in a matter of such importance by Augustus 
Scarborough, he will be surely led astray. 
And I think that between us,—between 
Merton and me that is,—we can concoct 
a letter that shall be efficacious. But I will 
get Mountjoy also to go and see him, and 
explain to him out of his own mouth what 
in truth occurred that night when he and 
you fell out in the streets. Mr. Prosper 
must be a more vindictive man than I take 
him to be in regard to sermons if he will 
hold out after that.” Then Mr. Scarborough 
allowed him to go out, and if possible find 
the shooters somewhere about the park. 


CYMBELINE. 
SHAKESPEARE gathered from Ralph 
Holinshed’s Chronicles of Englande, 


Scotland, and Irelande, 1577, that there 
once flourished one Kymbeline, or Cim- 
beline, who, upon the death of his father 
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Theomantius, became king of the Britons 
“in the year of the world 3944, after the 


| ‘uilding of Rome 728, and before the birth 


of our Saviour 33;” that this monarch 
had been brought up at Rome, and had 
there been made a knight by Augustus 
Cesar, under whom he served in the wars, 
winning such favour that he was at liberty 
to pay tribute or not as he listed; and 
that, according to the most approved 
account, Kymbeline reigned thirty-five 
years, died and was buried in London, 
leaving behind him two sons, Guiderius 
and Aviragus. Holinshed further relates 
how at an earlier date there had been 
controversy between the Britons and 
Augustus Cesar concerning a demand for 
the payment of tribute to the Romans, 
when the emperor had made preparations 
to pass with an army into Britain, and 
had advanced so far as the hither parts of 
I’rance, but was diverted from his purpose 
now by a rebellion of the Pannonians and 
the Dalmatians, now by the disordered 
condition of the Gauls, and now by a 
rising of the Salassians, the Cantabrians, 
and the Asturians. Shakespeare’s Cymbeline 
thus addresses Caius Lucius, the Roman 
general, who has come to Britain to 
threaten war in Czsar’s name : 
Thou art welcome, Caius. 

Thy Cesar knighted me; my youth I spent 

Much under him ; of him I gathered honour ; 

Which he, to seek of me again, perforce, 

Behoves me keep at utterance. Iam perfect 

That the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 

Their liberties, are now in arms : a precedent 

Which, not to read, would show the Britons cold ; 

So Cesar shall not find them. 

But having obtained this historical back- 
ground for his play, the poet had to seek 
in romance the more important portions of 
his subject. 

Cymbeline is generally believed to 
be one of Shakespeare’s later works—it 
was first printed in the folio collection 
of 1623. The play is carefully divided 
into acts and scenes—other of the col- 
lected plays are deficient in that respect 
—and the text, though sometimes obscure, 
presents few examples of absolute error. 
In Cymbeline Shakespeare reproduces cer- 
tain of the features of his earlier dramas. 
The king follows Lear in his folly and 
passionateness, and in his cruel injustice 
to his daughter. Posthumus is a weaker 
Othello, as Iachimo is an inferior Iago. 
The tapestry in Imogen’s chamber pictures 
anew Cleopatra on the Cydnus. The 
foolish prince Cloten presents some re- 
semblance to the silly gentleman Roderigo. 
Imogen assumes male dress as Rosalind 





had done before her ; she is as impatient 
to rejoin her husband as Juliet is eager to 
retain her Romeo; and like Juliet, with 
the help of a sleeping-draught, she seems 
to be dead for a while only. The descrip- 
tion of Imogen in bed recalls passages of 
Lucrece, and Bellarius’s account of the 
advantages of a country life corresponds 
with the speeches of the banished duke in 
As You Like It. 

The story of Cymbeline in regard to 
the wager between Posthumus and lachimo, 
had been the subject of two thirteenth 
century romances and of one medizval play 
in the French language. In the Roman 
de la Violette, ou de Gerard de Nevers, 
by Gibert de Montreuil, the heroine is 
named Oriant, Gerard de Nevers is the 
Posthumus, and a knight called Liziart the 
Iachimo of the story. The King of France 
has assembled his court at Pont-de-l’Arche 
upon Easter Day. The festival is enlivened 
by the presence of knights and ladies, by 
dances and songs. Upon the invitation of 
the Chatelaine de Dijon, the young and 
handsome Gerard sivgs boastfully of his 
Oriant. Liziart is scornful and jealous 
and decries the lady, pledging his lands 
that he will prove her worthlessness. 
Gerard in turn stakes his possessions upon 
Oriant’s fidelity, and the king approves 
the wager. So Liziart departs, obtains 
admission to the presence of Oriant, and 
professes love for her, only to be indig- 
nantly repulsed. Much discomfited he 
is accosted by the treacherous duenna of 
Oriant, old Gondrée, anil learns from her 
of certain marks upon the lady’s body— 
very much such as Iachimo describes in 
regard to Imogen. This information 
enables him to return to the court and 
satisfy his judges of the success of his 
enterprise. Convinced of her guilt Gerard 
resolves to slay his wife, but he subsequently 
is content simply to abandon her. In a 
fainting state she is discovered by the 
Duke of Metz, who is passing with his 
knights, and who forms the design of 
marrying her. But presently . Gerard, 
visiting in disguise the lands he has sur- 
rendered to Liziart, enters his presence 
and chances to overhear his conversation 
with the duenna Gondrée. Gerard is thus 
convinced of his wife’s} innocence, and 
journeys in search of her. Of course, in 
the end, after various adventures, Oriant 
is found and relieved of the charge that 
had been brought against her. Gerard 
and Liziart engage in a mortal combat. 
Liziart is vanquished, and, before dying, 
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confesses his sin and does justice to the 
lady he had so foully aspersed. 

The Roman de la Compte de Poitiers 
closely resembles the Roman de la Violette. 
In the presence of King Pepin and his 
court, the count vaunts the beauty and 
virtue of his countess. Piqued by this 
boastfulness the Duke of Normandy wagers 
Normandy against Poitou that he will 
win the lady’s favour. The challenge is 
accepted, and the duke repairs to Poitou. 
He makes his declaration, and is promptly 
rejected. A perfidious nurse supplies him 
with a ring stolen from her mistress’s 
finger, some of her hairs disentangled from 
her comb, and a scrap of her samite robe. 
These he represents to be tokens of the 
countess’s affection for him. King Pepin 
pronounces that the duke has won his 
wager. This romance ends as did the 
other, with the overhearing of a conversa- 
tion that proves the lady’s innocence, with 
a combat between the husband and the 
traducer, and the latter’s confession in 
dying of the baseness of his behaviour. 
The details differ in some respect, but the 
stories are essentially the same. 

In the early play bearing the general 
title of The Miracle de Notre Dame, the 
characters of the romance reappear, 
while the Creator, the Virgin, St. John, 
and the Archangels Michael and Gabriel 
are concerned as interlocutors. Having 
conquered Alfons, King of Spain, the 
Emperor Lotaire has given the kingdom to 
his son Ostes, who has taken to wife 
Denise, the daughter of Alfons. Leaving 
Denise in Burgos, Ostes visits Rome, 
meeting there the Count Berengier. The 
fidelity of Denise becomes the subject of 
a wager between Berengier and Ostes. 
Berengier is baffled, but he enlists the 
services of Eglantine, the waiting-woman 
of Denise. Eglantine informs the count 
of certain marks upon her mistress’s 
body, and steals from her to give to 
the count a curiosity she much valued. 
These evidences are accepted as proof 
of ler guilt, and Ostes determines to 
kill her. By the advice of the Virgin she 
assumes male attire, and flies from Burgos 
to her father and uncle at Grenada. Ostes, 
unable to find her to wreak his vengeance 
upon her, turns renegade, blasphemes his 
Creator, and serves the Saracen. Mean- 
while the disguised Denise, her sex un- 
suspected, has entered the service of her 
uncle, and been appointed his standard- 
bearer. Presently she proceeds to Rome, 
proclaims Berengier a traitor, and chal- 





lenges him to single combat. By this 
time Ostes has repented of his denial of 
Christianity, and repaired to Rome to do 
penance for his sin. He also challenges 
Berengier, and is permitted to enter the 
lists against him in preference to Denise. 
Berengier is overcome, and confesses his 
malefactions. Denise discloses her sex, the 
husband and wife are reunited, and the 
story terminates comfortably. 

The origin of Cymbeline has been usually 
ascribed to Boccaccio’s story of Bernabo 
Lomellia of Genoa; but it seems likely 
that Shakespeare was also acquainted with 
the French versions of the fable. There 
are incidents in Shakespeare’s drama which 
seem clearly to be borrowed from the 
French miracle play, and have no counter- 
parts in Boccaccio’s novel. Ostes boasts 
that he needs only to speak to a woman 
twice to obtain what he will from her on 
the third occasion of his addressing her. 
This compares with Iachimo’s profession 
that he asks “‘no more advantage than the 
opportunity of a second conference,” etc. 
And when Berengier seeks to inflame the 
jealousy of Denise, he informs her that her 
lord does not value her the stalk of a 
cherry ; that he has found one in Rome for 
whom he has so strong an affection that he 
cannot tear himself from her. This re- 
sembles Iachimo’s description of Posthu- 
mus’s method of life in Rome. But there 
is no hint of this in Boccaccio ; his heroine 
Ginevra and the villain Ambrogiuolo do 
not interchange speech at all. He has not 
even seen her until he emerges from the 
chest which has been carried into her bed- 
chamber, with the aid of a poor old 
woman to whom the lady had been kind, 
and whom Ambrogiuolo had bribed to 
serve him. 

In an old collection of stories called 
Westward for Smelts there is contained 
The Tale told by the Fishwife of Standon- 
the-Green, which relates in a somewhat 
vulgar fashion many of the incidents set 
forth in Boccaccio and the French romances. 
The scene is laid at Waltham, and the 
period is assigned to the troubled reign of 
King Henry the Sixth. The heroine is 
styled Mistress Dorrill, and the Pisanio of 
the tale is called George; otherwise the 
characters are unnamed. In this edition of 
the fable there is no mention of the chest, 
the bed-chamber is not described, nor is 
there any allusion to the mark upon the 
person of the wife. The villain steals a 
little golden crucifix which Mistress Dorrill 
had been wont to wear next her heart, and 
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Master Dorrill views the production of this 
valuable as sufficient proof that he has lost 
his wager. Stevens and Malone judged 
too hastily that Shakespeare had founded 
his play upon this early English version of 
Boceaccio’s novel. It is now understood, 
however, that no copy of Westward for 
Smelts was published before 1620, when 
the poet had been dead four years. That 
in Westward for Smelts there should be no 
reference to the fact that the Fishwife’s 
story had been exhibited upon the stage is 
not readily to be explained. 

The concluding scenes of Cymbeline, 
after Imogen’s life has been spared by 
Pisanio, are altogether independent alike 
of Boccaccio and of the French authorities. 

Dunlop, who seems always glad to 
dispraise Shakespeare, remarks. that the 
close of the drama confers as little 
credit upon his invention as the earlier 
scenes do honour to his judgment. 
Another critic, described as “elegant and 
acute,” has pronounced that the scenes and 
characters have been most injudiciously 
altered : the manners of a tradesman’s wife 
and two intoxicated Italian merchants have 
been bestowed upon a great princess, a 
British hero, and a noble Roman. And 
Dr. Johnson has held that “ to remark upon 
the folly of the fiction, the absurdity of the 
conduct, the confusion of the manners of 
different times, and the impossibility of the 
events in any system of life, were to waste 
criticism upon unresisting imbecility, upon 
faults too evident for detection and too 
gross foraggravation.” Against these adverse 
opinions may be set the applause of 
Schlegel, and Hazlitt, and Campbell, who 
pronounce Cymbeline to be one of the 
loveliest, the ““most wonderful” and “ most 
delightful” of Shakespeare’s creations. 
Imogen, Hazlitt finds to be of all Shakes- 
peare’s women the most tender and true : 
“her merit is in the depth of her love, her 
truth and constancy.” Schlegel writes: 
“In the character of Imogen no one 
feature of female excellence is omitted : 
her chaste tenderness, her softness and her 
virgin pride, her boundless resignation and 
her magnanimity towards her mistaken 
husband by whom she is unjustly per- 
secuted, her adventures in disguise, her 
apparent death and her recovery, form 
altogether a picture equally tender and 
affecting.” 

In the office books of Sir Henry Herbert, 
Master of the Revels to King Charles the 
First, Mr. Payne Collier finds mention of 
a performance of Cymbeline by the king’s 





players, before the court, on January 1, 
1633, when, it is added, the play was 
“well liked by the king.” No earlier repre- 
sentation of Cymbeline has obtained record. 
After the Restoration the play was brought 
back to the stage in a very questionable 
shape, altered and maltreated by Tom 
D’Urfey, and bearing the new title of The 
Injured Princess; or, The Fatal Wager. 
This was at the Theatre Royal in 1682. 
New names were given to many of the 
characters. Iachimo was no longer an 
Italian; he was now Shatillion, a French- 
man ; the name of Iachimo was preserved, 
however, and allotted to one of the lords 
attendant upon Cloten. Posthumus became 
Ursaces, and Imogen, Eugenia. Pisanio 
was promoted to be a lord and the father 
of Clarina, a new character, the confidante 
of the princess. The part of Guiderius 
was assigned to Arviragus ; the name of 
Palladour was conferred upon the second 
prince. The changes throughout, indeed, 
are as useless as they are impudent. The 
scene is laid now in England and now in 
France, almost as though the adapter had 
reverted to the French romances. The 
dialogue is constantly tampered with, and 
D’Urfey adds much matter of his own 
contriving. Incensed at Eugenia’s escape 
from the court, the queen orders Jachimo, 
the friend of Cloten, to punish Clarina, the 
confidante, for concealing the flight of the 
princess. Iachimo drags in Clarina. Pisanio 
draws his sword in her defence, fights with 
Iachimo, and kills him. Pisanio is himself 
wounded, however, and presently has his 
eyes put out by Cloten, who, in his turn, is 
slain by Arviragus. In the last act, 
Ursaces saves the life of Cymbeline. 
Shatillion enters disguised as a Briton, 
and is killed by Ursaces; before dying 
he fully acknowledges the innocence of 
Eugenia. The play ends with Cymbeline’s 
discovery of his sons, and the reconcilia- 
tion of Ursaces and Eugenia. In the 
dialogue curious anachronisms occur. The 
Puritans are alluded to, and Ursaces bids 
his servant fly with a letter to ‘‘the packet- 
boat!” The original cast of The Injured 
Princess has not been preserved ; but the 
play probably enjoyed some success. It 
was revived at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre in 1720, and at Covent Garden in 
1738. In 1720, Ryan played Ursaces, 
C. Bullock, Shatillion ; H. Bullock, Cloten ; 
and Boheme, Pisanio ; Mrs. Bullock appear- 
ing as Eugenia. In 1738, Ryan, resigning 
Ursaces to Delane, personated Cymbeline, 
Tom Walker was the Shatillion, Bridge- 
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water the Pisanio, Chapman the Cloten, 
and Mrs. Templar the Eugenia of the cast. 
In the Biographia Dramatica it is noted 
that D’Urfey provided a prologue to The 
Injured Princess by converting to that use 
an epilogue he had written some years 
before for his comedy of The Fool Turned 
Critic. 

The Cymbeline of Shakespeare reap- 
peared upon the stage in 1744 at the 
Haymarket Theatre, under the direction 
of Theophilus Cibber. The Haymarket at 
that time enjoyed but a struggling sort of 
existence, being very acrimoniously re- 
garded by the patentee-managers of Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden. No particular 
account of this revival has come down to 
us. In her memoirs, Colley Cibber’s 
daughter, Mrs. Clarke, who probably took 
part in the performance, states that her 
brother Theophilus would have succeeded 
as a manager and “in particular by the 
run of Cymbeline,” but that he was com- 
pelled to desist by an order from the Lord 
Chamberlain, “ occasioned,” as she writes, 
‘by a jealousy of his having a likelihood 
of a great run of the last-mentioned play ; 
and which would, of course, have been 
detrimental in some measure to the other 
houses.” The example set by Cibber was 
not lost upon the Covent Garden manager. 
In the following season Cymbeline was 
there produced for the benefit of Wood- 
ward, and the performance was_ sub- 
sequently repeated. Ryan was again 
Posthumus, Hull appeared as Iachimo, 
Bridgewater as Pisanio, Woodward as 
Guiderius, Chapman as Cloten, and Mrs. 
Pritchard as Imogen. The singer Beard 
personated Arviragus ‘‘ with the dirge new 
set,” as the playbill stated. 

In 1759, at Covent Garden, Cymbeline 
was reproduced with material alterations 
by Henry Hawkins, Professor of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. It had occurred 
to the professor that in Cymbeline the 
classical unities of time and place were 
unduly disregarded, and that the work 
might advantageously be “reduced to the 
regularity of a modern tragedy.” He pro- 
ceeded, therefore, to dispense with certain 
of the characters, the Queen and Iachimo 
among them, and to suppress the earlier 
portions of the play. He exchanged the 
character of Pisanio, calling him Philario, 
constituting him the friend instead of the 
servant of Leonatus, and bestowed the 
name of Pisanio upon an Italian, the tool 
of Cloten, who was deprived of all comi- 
cality and appeared throughout as a serious 





personage. The part of Palador, the new 
name of Guiderius, was much enlarged, 
and certain new matter was added, Mr. 
Hawkins protesting that he had endea- 
voured to supply diction as like as possible 
to that of the original play. Imogen was 
first seen in prison, whence she was per- 
suaded by Philario to escape disguised as 
a boy. ‘The scene is laid partly at a royal 
castle, and partly in and about a forest’ in 
Wales. ‘On the whole,” as Genest 
observes, ‘‘this is a wretched alteration.” 
The professor’s adaptation of Cymbeline 
obtained six representations, and then dis- 
appeared for ever from the scene. Imogen 
was played by the comic actress, Mrs. 
Vincent, Mrs. Bellamy having declined to 
undertake the character. ‘ Gentleman ” 
Smith appeared as Palador, Ryan as Cym- 
beline, Ross as Leonatus, and Sparks as 
Belarius. 

Cymbeline was next revived by Garrick 
at Drury Lane in 1761, with certain 
alterations and transpositions, but without 
any serious tampering with the poet’s text. 
The play was acted sixteen times during 
the season of its revival; a proof that it 
was received with favour by the audience. 
Garrick’s biographers, however, have been 
curiously silent concerning his production 
of Cymbeline, and his own performance of 
Posthumus. To Holland was given the 
part of Iachimo; Cymbeline was repre- 
sented by Tom Davies, and Cloten by Tom 
King. O’Brien and Palmer appeared as 
Guiderius and Arviragus, and Imogen was 
the Miss Bride whose praises Churchill 
sang in his Rosciad : 


If all the wonders of eternal grace. 

A person finely turned, a mould of face, 

Where, union rare, Expression’s lively force 

With LBeauty’s softest magic holds discourse, 

Attract the eye; if feelings, void of art, 

Rouse the quick passions and inflame the heart ; 

If music, sweetly breathing from the tongue, 

Captives the ear, Bride must not pass unsung. 

He promised her, moreover, that when 
she had conquered her fears, and her 
judgment had strengthened ; when the 
stage was relieved of ‘the dull slumbers 
of a still-life piece,” and when some stale 
flowers which hindered her advance had 
withered on their stalks, had kindly 
dropped, then 

Bride shall make her way, 

And merit find a passage to the day ; 

Brought into action she at once shall raise 

Her own renown, and justify our praise. 

There was nothing in Miss Bride’s sub- 
sequent career, however, to warrant these 
panegyrics. The lady’s name remains 
undistinguished in histrionic annals. But 
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if Churchill’s plaudits did not secure 
prosperity to Miss Bride, his frowns sufficed 
to quench Tom Davies, the Cymbeline of 
the cast. During the run of the play he 
wrote to Garrick: “I had the misfortune 
to disconcert you in one scene, for which I 
did immediately beg your pardon, and did 
attribute it to my accidentally seeing Mr. 
Churchillin the pit! with great truth it 
rendered me confused and unmindful of my 
business.” Davies shortly afterwards re- 
tired from the stage, because, as he alleged, 
of Garrick’s “ warmth of temper.” Garrick 
persisted, however, that it was really the 
Rosciad and his dread of Churchill, whose 
presence in the theatre always made him 
“confused and unhappy,” that terminated 
the actor’s career. 

In 1767, at Covent Garden, Cymbeline 
was again represented. Posthumus was 
now played by William Powell, the young 
actor who, during Garrick’s absence in Italy, 
had suddenly advanced to the front rank 
of his profession and obtained the special 
favour of the public, but whose promising 
career was abruptly terminated by his 
death in 1769. The Iachimo was Smith; 
Mr. and Mrs. Yates appearing as Cloten 
and Imogen. When Cymbeline was played 
at Drury Lane in 1770, Imogen was per- 
sonated by the beautiful Mrs. Baddeley. 

During later years there were per- 
formances of Cymbeline at the Haymarket 
and Covent Garden Theatres, Posthumus 
being undertaken by John Bannister and 
Henderson, Iachimo by Palmer and 
Wroughton, Cloten by Edwin and Quick, 
and Imogen by Mrs. Bulkley and Miss 
Younge. Greater interest attaches to the 
representations of the play at Drury Lane 
in 1785 and in 1787. The Posthumus of 
John Kemble was greatly admired. “It 
was,” Boaden writes, “quite a learned, judi- 
cious, and in the fine burst upon Iachimo 
at the close, a most powerful effort.” Smith 
reappeared as Iachimo, and was, Genest 
pronounces, “ very happy in the lighter 
parts of the character ;’ Cloten was played 
by Dodd, and the Imogen was Mrs. Jordan, 
whose success in the part was incomplete. 
It was only when attired in male dress as 
Fidele that she seemed the Imogen of the 
poet. The critics decided that she had 
not the natural dignity of the wife of 
Posthumus ; that she could not burst upon 
the insolent Iachimo in the terrors of 
offended virtue ; “she could not wear the 
lightnings of scorn in her countenance.” 
Presently Mrs. Siddons, on the occasion of 
her benefit in 1787, appeared for the first 





time as Imogen, and her performance was 
held to be “ peculiarly happy.” She gave 
greatness to the character without diminish- 
ing its gentleness. She played with special 
force and abandonment, and her triumph 
was supreme. A feeling of rivalry with 
Mrs. Jordan was said to have inspired the 
actress, who was resolved to rule alone as 
queen of tragedy. There was one draw- 
back : her dress was a little awkward and 
cumbrous. It was devised for her by her 
friend Mr. Hamilton, the Royal Academician, 
“to conceal the person as much as pos- 
sible.” Mrs. Siddons desired “‘to assume 
as little of the man as possible.” Boaden 
writes of the actress’s scenes as Fidele 
that “a figure nearer to that of a boy 
would by increasing the visible proba- 
bility have heightened her effect with her 
brothers in the cave.” Cymbeline was often 
represented about this time. In 1800, 
Cymbeline was revived for the benefit of 


‘Mrs. Pope, who played Imogen to the 


Iachimo of her husband, the Posthumus of 
Holman, and the Cloten of Betterton, the 
father of Mrs. Glover. In 1806, Iachimo 
was personated by George Frederick Cooke, 
John Kemble retaining the character of 
Posthumus. The Imogen was Miss Smith, 
afterwards known as Mrs. Bartley. Kemble 
was still Posthumus in 1812, and again in 
1816 when Young appeared as lachimo, 
with Charles Kemble as Polydore—the 
Cloten being now Farley and now Liston 
—the Imogen now Mrs. H. Johnston and 
now Miss Stephens. In 1823, Edmund 
Kean played Posthumus to Young’s Iachimo; 
Mrs. West being the Imogen. It was with 
difficulty the rival tragedians had been 
persuaded to appear together upon the 
scene. A later Posthumus was Charles 
Kemble ; and Young was sometimes 
tempted to undertake the part with John 
Cooper as his Iachimo. 

Cymbeline was one of Macready’s grand 
revivals at Drury Lane, during the season 
of 1842-3, but from an early period of 
his career he had been wont to essay 
alternately the parts of Posthumus and 
Iachimo. He was but eighteen when he 
first played Posthumus at Newcastle in 
1811. He,was Iachimo at Covent Garden 
in 1820, but confesses that his performance 
made little impression. “To Iachimo I gave 
no prominence,” he writes; “ but in sub- 
sequent years I entered with glowing 
ardour into the wanton mischief of the 
dissolute, crafty Italian.” Of his Posthumus 
in 1833, he notes in his diary that it was 
acted in part with freedom, energy, and 
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truth, but that it was altogether wanting 
in finish, Four years later he criticises 
himself still more severely : ‘“‘ Acted Pos- 
thumus in a most discreditable manner, 
undigested, unstudied. Oh, it was most 
culpable to hazard so my reputation ! I was 
ashamed of myself; I trust I shall never 
so commit myself again. The audience 
applauded, but they knew not what they 
did ; they called for me with Miss Faucit. 
I refused to go on, until I found it neces- 
sary in order to hand on the lady.” Miss 


' Faucit was, of course, the Imogen of the 


night. 

Cymbeline was frequently presented at 
Sadler’s Wells during the management of 
Mr. Phelps, whose Posthumus won much 
applause by its vigour and pathos. The 
Iachimo of these performances was Mr. H. 
Marston ; the Belarius, Mr. G. Bennett. 
In 1866, at Drury Lane, Cymbeline was 
revived for a while in order that Miss 
Helen Faucit might reappear in Imogen, 
with Mr. Anderson as Iachimo, and Mr. 
Walter Montgomery as Posthumus. The 
last performance of Cymbeline in London 
was at the departed Queen’s Theatre, Long 
Acre, now a co-operative store, in 1872, 
when Imogen was represented by Miss 
Henrietta Hodson, and the characters of 
Posthumus, Iachimo, Belarius, and Cloten 
wereundertaken by Messrs. George Rignold, 
Ityder, Marston, and Lewis Ball. Little 
success, however, attended the revival. 





THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON 
THE LOWER ANIMALS. 

PoPULAR tradition has, from time im- 
memorial, ascribed to music a vague and 
mystic power over the brute creation. 
Birds were supposed to hush their own 
songs in listening to those of the divinities ; 
shepherds drew their flocks around them 
while they played on the Pandean-pipe ; 
horses thrilled and neighed responsively to 
martial strains with equal elation to that 
aroused in their riders; and serpent-charmers 
are said, even in the present day, to 
exercise their art under some occult protec- 
tion derived from cadences which, however, 
are rather cacophonous than tuneful. 
Poetry, mythology, and ancient metaphor 
abound with such _ illustrations, while 
parallelexamples are not wanting in modern 
works on natural history. It may be 
doubted, nevertheless, whether any such 
exalted influence as that which music 
possesses for man really exists in reference 
to animals; and whether the agitation 





which they sometimes evince at the sound be 
not simply the result of a peculiar into- 
nation affecting the auditory apparatus 
without any higher or further emotion 
whatever. 

We know that certain musical vibrations 
are more acutely perceptible to the sense 
of hearing, and more durable in their spread 
and penetration, than those evoked by other 
causes. If, for instance, a violin or piano 
be played in a room full of people who are 
talking loudly, the instrument will be 
heard at a distance where the voices are 
inaudible, though the volume of the latter 
may apparently greatly exceed that of the 
former to the appreciation of those present. 
And we unconsciously recognise this fact in 
a marked degree in our dealings with 
animals, especially those which are domesti- 
cated. Thus we whistle to a dog, instead 
of calling it, knowing that the sound 
will not only extend farther, but that 
it will strike with much greater force 
and instantaneous consciousness upon his 
tympanum wherever he may be. So, too, 
we “chirrup” to a bird, and so in many 
countries, cattle are summoned by the 
winding of a horn. But, in all these, it is 
merely what we may term the mechanical 
properties of the special sound that we 
employ, ceasing with its material concussion 
upon the internal ear and a common reflex 
action—nothing of what we are accustomed 
to associate with the idea of music. 

That animals may be taught to associate 
certain actions with certain tunes, as a 
trick, is an undoubted fact, which is proved 
by the performing horses and elephants in 
scores of circuses. Some of them, too, have 
shown a very inconvenient “ear for music,” 
in their recognition of the air to which 
they were accustomed to stand on their 
hind legs or turn somersaults, long after 
the necessity of exhibiting those feats had 
passed away, causing considerable em- 
barrassment by their repetition in wholly 
inappropriate spheres of action. But this, 
again, is obviously only reflex action, not a 
mental emotion. 

Whatever the modus operandi may be, 
musical sounds have certainly a peculiar 
effect on brutes at times, though whether 
this is of a pleasurable nature or otherwise 
seems to be not quite clear. In a garden, 
where a guitar was often played, it was 
observed that the cows in an adjoining 
meadow invariably came to that part of 
the hedge nearest to the point from which 
the strains proceeded ; and it was found 
that they could be lured in this way all 
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round the field, without catching sight 
of the performer or having any other in- 
ducement to follow. Sheep were affected 
in a somewhat similar manner, but in a 
less degree ; goats still less; horses, pigs, 
and poultry not at all. Canaries will 
usually begin to sing and parrots to 
exercise their vocabulary when they hear 
a piano. So far, these creatures would 
appear to manifest delight; but how 
about a cat or dog? The latter puts its 
tail between its legs and howls dismally at 
the first note of either vocal or instrumental 
music, though it can be accustomed to 
tolerate both with equanimity after a time; 
while pussy lashes her sides, cries remon- 
strantly, and, jumping on the musician’s 
lap, seems to rub and paw-an appeal that 
the unwonted and mysterious visitation 
which so disturbs her nerves may cease, 
particularly during singing. With these, 
then, one would infer that the sensations 
produced are anything but agreeable ; but 
it is rather singular that, although cat and 


_dog are apparently distressed, both run to 


the piano or performer and remain there as 
long as the cause of their excitement 
continues, neither endeavouring to escape 
as they would from any other source of 
terror or annoyance. 

It is thought that there are sounds 
emitted by the insect world of so intensely 
high a pitch that the human ear is in- 
capable of appreciating them ; indeed, it 
is almost proved that such is the case by 
observation of the mechanism for their 
production, and the agitation betrayed by 
other animals, contiguous, but not within 
the range of vision, when it is set in 
motion. Thus, as ants are supposed to 
have a sense of sight beyond anything 
that we can conceive, and to see colours 
which are unknown to us, so it may be pre- 
sumed that many creatures have a power 
of hearing which exceeds, not only in 
degree, but in quality, the same sense 
in man. 

In some parts of the world there is a 
superstition that fish can be attracted to 
the surface of the water by music, and it 
is no uncommon spectacle to see an Indian 
standing in the bow of his canoe with 
spear poised, while his companion—usually 
a child—elicits a few plaintive notes from 
a reed at intervals. Such a notion is, of 
course, absurd, since fish give very few 
signs of hearing proper, and are only 
affected by sounds of such violence that, 
communicating their vibration to the 
water, they can be appreciated by common 





sensibility, just as a person who is “stone 
deaf” can perceive and experience a dis- 
agreeable sensation on the report of a 
cannon near at hand. Tame fish confined 
im an aquarium may not be alarmed at the 
most boisterous movements or moderately 
loud noises close to them, but, if the glass 
be thin, the slightest tap will cause them 
to flash away. It is curious that the so- 
called “ singing-fish ” of the Indian Ocean 
and Spanish Main is yet unknown to 
naturalists—that is to say, the fish itself 
may be known, and no doubt is, but the 
particular species which emits the remark- 
able sounds has not been identified, nor 
has the precise mode of their production 
been discovered, though many hypotheses 
have been framed. I have heard them on 
several occasions on still nights, lying at 
anchor off Greytown—a rhythmical, mono- 
tonous, but not unmusical twanging, like 
the strokes of a Jew’s-harp, faintly heard 
on deck, but loudly audible in the hold, 
especially of an iron ship, and proceeding 
apparently from directly underneath her 
keel. Black sailors attribute a super- 
natural origin to these tinklings, and 
declare that they are caused by seamen 
who have found a watery grave, trying to 
get back into the vessel. I believe that 
nothing would induce a nigger to go below 
when this harmonious hammering 1s heard. 

Spiders have been supposed to be pecu- 
liarly susceptible to the influence of music. 
The venomous tarantula was said to be 
rendered docile aud harmless by it, while 
the dancing paroxysms of its bitten victim 
were immediately exorcised by soothing 
melodies. In an old medical volume, 
written by one Peter Shaw, M.D., and 
“Printed for T. Longman at the Ship in 
Pater-noster Row, m.dcc.xvi.,” I find the 
bite of this insect to be characterised, 
amongst other symptoms, by “ mournful 
complaints when questioned, a melancholy 
look, and the patient points to his breast ;” 
also, that “the symptoms usually return 
the next year;” and that “music is 
reputed the only cure ; but this must be 
of a particular kind, which can only be 
found out by trial.” Peter Shaw, M.D., 
is evidently not the man to commit him- 
self; but, unfortunately, trial has found 
out the imposture of the saltatory antics 
instead of the particular kind of tune 
requisite for their remedy. 

But it is among reptiles that we should 
find this influence most strikingly mani- 
fested, according to popular opinion—an 
opinion so widely prevalent, so universally 
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received, that I hesitate in expressing 
my own incredulity. Yet I am bound 
to confess that some years’ close acquaint- 
anceship and observation of the order 
enable me to see nothing of that per- 
ception of music which is attributed to 
them, greatly as I should desire to share a 
belief which has much beauty and poetry 
to commend it to the imagination. Nor, 
indeed, can I find that their appreciation 
of mere sound is in any way dispropor- 
tionate to what might be expected from 
their lowly-organised auditory apparatus, 
Snake-charming I think we may dismiss 
from consideration in this paper. My own 
snakes, as I have before remarked, are 
constantly within hearing of—or perhaps I 
should more correctly say, close to—a 
piano, violoncello, or other instrument, 
and have been subjected to many experi- 
ments, under all sorts of conditions, with 
a view to testing this question, but not- 
withstanding that I have seen East Indian 
coolies, Egyptians, and other jugglers play 
their pipes and gourds while serpents 
waved their heads about, I cannot honestly 
say that I believe I have ever witnessed 
any emotion on the part of such a reptile 
from this cause. With lizards the case 
wears an aspect of greater probability, 
since the smaller species, such as some of 
the Geccotide, the Lacertide, and the 
Iguanide, certainly betray a sense of 
musical vibrations. Little geckos and 
other house-lizards, if they do not exactly 
“come out to listen,” as they are reputed 
to do, will stop instantly in their flight 
over walls and floor when a note is struck, 
and remain motionless for some seconds, 
as though actually listening for its repe- 
tition ; and I have seen taraguiras in a 
garden “ mesmerised” by a guitar in the 
same way. But it is to be observed that 
in neither instance is the mesmerism 
complete enough to prevent their eluding 
capture, and that if the music be continued 
they soon become habituated to it, and 
resume their wonted movements. I am 
inclined to attribute the effect to the recep- 
tion of the air-waves by the general sensi- 
bility of the cutaneous surface, the feeling 
of what is most likely a disagreeable thrill, 
rather than to any impression on the 
special sense of hearing. Sitting at an 
open grand piano one day, looking at some 
manuscript, but not touching the keys, a 
“legatitia,” making his way down the 
wall, against which the instrument stood, 
by a series of running crooked jerks, 
caught my eye, his little sprawling hands 





and iridescent body sharply defined against 
the white background. On the farther 
end of the piano lay a paper of “ dulces ;” 
this had attracted a swarm of flies, and the 
flies in their turn attracted the legatitia. 
Down he came, with abrupt suspicious 
darts and turns to this side and that, until 
he stood on the level ground of the piano- 
top, paused, elevated his tiny bright sharp 
head, flitted half across it, and paused again. 
Just as he began to run once more, 
having cautiously brought my hands and 
feet into position, I struck a tremendous 
double chord with the hard pedal down. 
Poor little chap! I thought I had killed 
him. He was absolutely knocked off his 
legs, and turned over on his back, where he 
lay feebly kicking. Before I could reach 
him, however, he had recovered, regained his 
feet, flashed up the wall, and disappeared 
into a crevice. I expect that that lizard, at 
any rate, had a very low opinion of music 
afterwards. 

The true auditory function in all reptiles 
is dull and imperfect. A snake perceives 
the shock of approaching footsteps on the 
earth and evades them, or takes instant 
alarm at the falling of a shadow, whereas 
the noise of laughter and voices in close 
proximity to it are often powerless to dis- 
turb it. That they are not actually deaf 
can be demonstrated by experiment as 
well as dissection. Some tree-frogs were 
shown to me the other day, which came 
peeping out from among the leaves they so 
exactly matched, to be regaled with worms 
on the invitation of a shrill chirp ; and a 
huge teguexin lizard of my own communi- 
cates a small earthquake to the quiet 
mound of hay and moss under which he 
usually lies buried, and waddles forth in 
response to a certain whistle, shooting out 
his long red tongue in confident expecta- 
tion of a dead mouse or bit of raw meat. 

But in proof that their sense of hearing 
must be not only defective in acuteness 
but anomalous in its action compared with 
that of higher animals, I will give by 
way of conclusion an incident which I 
witnessed several years ago in Demerara. 

It was either a Christmas or New Year's 
Day—I forget which, but I know it was a 
broiling hot one, whatever the date may 
have been. I had arrived in the river very 
early in the morning, and availing myself 
of the oft-repeated invitation of a hos- 
pitable planter whose estate was situated a 
little way up-country, I hurried ashore 
at daybreak, took the first train from 
Georgetown to Mahaica, and drove from 
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thence to my friend’s house, which lay some 
miles further inland. Thus it was that I 
found myself after breakfast—something 
p-m.—lying at full length and lazily oscil- 
lating to and fro in one of the grass 
hammocks with which his verandah was 
furnished, coatless, shoeless—for we were 
a bachelor party—and half asleep. 

The mid-day heat was intense ; outside, 
all earth and air and sky seemed to glow 
and simmer like molten brass ; but in the 
verandah we lay in a green twilight, for all 
the jalousies were closed, as no breath of 
wind was stirring. Suddenly I was roused 
by a light touch on the elbow, and turning, 
saw a grinning black face at my side— 
remotely connected, no doubt, with a pair 
of bare feet, which must have crept very 
stealthily over the boards of the inner 
room. 

“‘T beg you, sar,” whispered the owner, 
displaying his very molars in his delight 
and excitement as he pointed towards the 
jalousies—“‘I beg you, sar; dar’s a big 
kamoodie in, de garden, an’ Mist’ Fred’s 
going shoot ’im.” 

Mr. Fred was my host’s nephew, who 
happened to be upstairs, and the message 
was specially addressed to me on account 
of my known predilection for ‘ varmints.” 
But it had the effect of bringing us all on 
our feet to peer out through the venetians, 
making as little noise as possible lest we 
should disturb the quarry. It was not 
much, however, that we could see from 
our point of espial. A small trench or 
ditch led from a pond in the centre of the 
garden, to carry off its overflow, down to 
the muddy canal which traversed the 
estate, and beyond some movement among 
the weeds with which this ditch was 
filled, nothing was at first visible to us. 

Our friend above of course had a full 
view of the interior from his elevated 
position, and had seen a gigantic “ water- 
kamoodie ”—the anaconda (Eunectes muri- 
nus) properly, as in this instance, though 
the term is applied in Guiana to other 
snakes as well—leave the canal and 
come up the ditch towards the house, being 
attracted, it was afterwards surmised, by a 
pet kid which was tethered near the corner 
of the verandah. Sending for a gun, he 
fired both barrels at it, the explosion 
directly over our heads making us jump. 
Whether it was that the heat of the day or 
the glitter of the sun on the reptile’s wet 
scales affected Mist’ Fred’s aim, certain it 
is that neither of his bullets had the 
anaconda for their billet. 





But the extraordinary part of the busi- 
ness was the serpent’s apparent indifference. 
It reared its immense head about two feet 
from the ditch—so affording us a sight of 
it—and remained without motion for per- 
haps half a minute, with its great round 
black spots showing in marked contrast to 
the yellowish-brown ground-colour, and its 
white throat gleaming like silver; then, 
gently descending below the bank again, 
we could perceive by the parting of the tall 
grasses that it continued its onward course. 
Our host here ran into the house, fetched 
a pistol, and throwing open one of the 
jalousies, waited until the reptile became 
visible at the bend of the trench, when he 
pulled the trigger. But the snake bore a 
charmed life, for the weapon missed fire, and 
the hammer simply descended with a sharp 
click. This, however, was sufficient to give 
the alarm, which the two reports of the 
gun had failed to do. The reptile turned 
on the instant and literally flew back to 
the canal, cutting the weeds and causing 
the water in the ditch to fly up as it spun 
round in its own curve throughout the 
whole length of its body. Probably the 
higher elevation of the first concussions 
may in some way account for it, though I 
cannot see the immediate explanation. 

On comparing notes and measuring the 
ground subsequently, we estimated the 
length of this anaconda at thirty-two or 
thirty-three feet. 





A DAY IN CHESTER. 


As a town, Chester is one of the 
quaintest and most satisfactory in the 
country, and repays a visit almost as 
well as some of the show towns abroad— 
nay, being a modest place, there is a sense 
of surprise and unexpectedness in the 
entertainment it offers without pretence 
or proclamation. It has fine air, fine 
country about it, walls, cathedral, town- 
hall, old houses, old inns, and old 
associations, and everything handsome. 
A day may be spent there with profit, 
though such places, for. proper apprecia- 
tion, require a short residence. 

Connected with the station is the Queen 
Hotel, well known and welcome to travel- 
lers as friendly and comfortable shelter in 
the dead hours of midnight, where at 
two a.m. the friendly porter is found wait- 
ing—the passages all ablaze with cheerful 
gas—to lead the way to comfortable bed 
and soothing slumbers; where, entombing 
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oneself in the sheets, one may find com- 
fort in Leigh Hunt’s selfish epicureanism 
by recalling the images of his fellow- 
passengers boxed up, in cramped attitudes 
vainly seeking sleep on their hard and 
upright cushions, and scouring along to 
London. 

It is always curious to see these 
up-all-night hostelries in broad sunlight— 
such as The Lord Warden, at Dover—which 
seem to have a double life: that in the 
daytime so tranquil and serious, that at 
night so full of glare and sleeplessness. 

A tram-car takes you from the station 
for some half a mile or so before reaching 
the town proper, and it is curious that 
these highly modern institutions should 
chime in harmoniously with ancient cities. 
In Ghent and Brussels they do not seem 
discordant with the old streets and build- 
ings. As we go jingling through the broad 
and open causeway, some stray, quaint, 
old mansions on either side come into 
view—decrepit and shaky in appearance, 
projecting full over the pavement and well 
crutched up on sound pillars. These. sur- 
vivals are, after all, hale and hearty, for in 
Chester there appears to be no hurry to 
get rid of the failing or broken-down 
house. So far from any one asking why it 
cumbers the ground, there is an expressed 
wish that it should do so as long as possible. 
One of these stray veterans thus holds his 
ground, with a bending, wavy, slated roof, 
and a black and white framework in front, 
and proudly labelled 1577. He is propped 
on some rude crooked joists. “We walk 
under his first storey ; but I fear he cannot 
hold out very long. 

But we now reach the genuine streets 
where the “ Chester rows” display them- 
selves, and it must be said that nothing in a 
Normandy town offers anything better. 
These little arcades over the shops, with 
rails or balconies from which you can 
look down into the street, are reached by 
little flights of steps at convenient inter- 
vals, and have the quaintest air in the 
world. The houses are surmounted by 
gables with brown, well-varnished, and 
carved -woodwork. You can walk along 
the ‘“ Row,” where there are shops also 
over the streets, but shops on a higher 
storey. And although the whole has a 
rather warped look, it is sound and in 
good condition. 

Wandering about listlessly, as is only 
fitting in these sleepy old towns, an 
effect of being in Ghent is produced by 
coming towards that sort of open place 





whence there rises the modern town-hall— 
in a florid taste, and which with its central 
towers, and wings, and roof, with the 
occasional chiming of its bells, really sug- 
gests some Belgian Hotel de Ville, 
and looks as if it were an old edifice 
restored, Close by rises the handsome and 
finely-restored cathedral, with its massive, 
almost rude central tower, gamboge- 
tinted, as Lamb would call it, being all 
built of the warm and genial red sand- 
stone. Here it spreads out its four great 
arms over a rich green sward, and is in 
itself well worthy of a journey to see. It is 
curious what an air of peace and tranquility 
these old cathedrals have spread all about 
them; how everything seems peaceful, if 
not sleepy, within range of their influence. 
Inside, the effect is surprisingly mellow, 
rich,and harmonious; the restorations have 
been done without any coarse violence, 
while there is a richness of detail and the 
proper religious light, which contrasts 
happily with the glaring flaring tiles, the 
scraped chalky walks, and “spiky” 
carvings of certain restored fanes we wot 
of. 

It is pleasant to find that the natives have 
still such pride in their town, that such 
houses as have to be rebuilt have been 
restored soasto bein keeping with the others. 
But at the same time there are streets of 
mean brick buildings in the worst taste, and 
possibly another score of years may see the 
old town with these old survivals swept 
away, and the whole “brought up to the 
measure,” as a grand old man would say, of 
modern requirements. Such a change will 
certainly impoverish the public stock 
of pleasure. The Grosvenor Hotel, a 
large establishment in the centre of the 
town, and probably hostile to The Queen, 
has made a clumsy but ineffective effort 
to put the old clothes on a modern body, and 
soars aloft with ponderous gabled storeys, 
propped on a solid arcade. There are innu- 
merable old inns, too, with quaint names— 
Golden Lion, The Pied Mule—all venerable, 
sufficiently gabled. Old arches cross the 
streets at picturesque points, making a break 
in the walls, from the top of which you 
see natives looking down with quaint 
effect. 

Ascending a flight of steps close by one 
of the arches that span the street, we find 
ourselves on the walls, which run com- 
pletely round the old city, and the top of 
which, some six feet wide, has been flagged 
and fashioned into a walk, with parapets on 
both sides. A good-natured inscription 
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set up by the town invites the stranger to 
begin his peregrination in the direction of 
the left hand, as he will enjoy the better 
view. This little act of courtesy reads 
gracefully enough, for we do not generally 
find municipals thus considerate. A more 
agreeable or more varied walk, of say three 
quarters of an hour, it would not be pos- 
sible to find, the air so fresh and keen, 
the views so contrasted. You return to 
the spot whence you started. You pass 
the back of the cathedral and its green 
close on the left hand, while to the right 
stretches away a fine breadth of country, 
well-wooded and fertile. By-and-by you 
are sure to be noted by an apparently 
obliging “walker on the wall,” who remarks 
with cordial sympathy: Would you like 
to see Mr. Gladstone’s seat?” (meaning 
his residence). On some encouragement 
he goes on: “Yes, sir, over yonder is 
Mr. Gladstone’s seat,” a piece of informa- 
tion by which he seeks to gain a liveli- 
hood—necessarily precarious, according to 
the character of those with whom he 
speaks. 

Next we pass the primitive-looking race- 
course, which once enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion when “the Cup” brought crowds from 
all parts of the kingdom. Now the interest 
has grown feeble. But the course, seen from 
the railway, with its fringe of honest old- 
fashioned brick houses looking down on it, 
and sheltered by the brown walls, with its 
rich green sward, is a pleasant object. 

We pass it by, and next come to a pretty 
stretch of the river, overhung with trees, 
recalling the Thames at Richmond, and 
spanned by a one-arched bridge, not in- 
elegant, where are pretty boats gliding 
along in sunlight and shade—marks and 
tokens of the annual regatta—a challenge 
for sympathy with that jovial miller who 
gave celebrity to the river from his rather 
selfish philosophy. 

Here rises the copper-coloured Chester 
Castle, not unpicturesque, and associated 
with Fenian raids and stratagems; here 
there is a stray splash or patch of 
crimson—a soldier or two on guard looking 
down on the placid slow-moving river— 
thrown out on the hot coppery background 
of the castle wall. So we stroll on from 
this curious perch, surveying as we go the 
new and old houses and quaint streets, or 
the broad champaign. Here is that gabled 
well-varnished building labelled God’s 
Providence House, on whose history Mrs. 
Linneus Banks has written a story; but 
this proves to be not even a restoration, 





but a total reconstruction. Finally, here 
we are arrived at the point from whence 
we started. 

It is now evening, and the narrow 
streets have quite filled, as in a foreign 
town, with gossiping promenaders and 
groups standing to talk. The “ Rows” 
are lit up, and housewifes lean carelessly 
on the balustrades to talk with those 
below or look up and down the street. 

It seems like old Nuremberg city. Here 
in front of the town-hall is a crowd 
listening to two preachers, who chant at 
the end of every verse that whatever 
betides, and under a variety of ingeniously 
supposed conditions, they “will keep the 
line.” A tipsy member of the audience 
persists in interrupting with irreverent 
jocularity until he is led off by the police. 
Hard by The Cloche de Corneville is ring- 
ing out its eternal jangle in a sort of murky 
chamber, full of gloom, with an open roof. 
The stage is fitted on the orchestra and the 
leading characters are palpably seen des- 
cending andascending the steps. The accom- 
paniment is a piano and harmonium. The 
whole is scarcely recognisable for the 
vast amount of gag introduced by the 
comic men, notably the Baillic, who 
appears to be the most favourite of modern 
humorous characters. Finally, towards 
midnight we are at the busy station once 
more, waiting for the London express to 
come screaming and rumbling in. And 
thus with little trouble and no expense one 
of those cheap, agreeable, and satisfactory _ 
days that come so seldom has been 
secured, but which is put by in the cup- 
board of memory. 





GEOFFREY STIRLING. 
BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 
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PART IL, 

CHAPTER VI, “FAR ABOVE RUBIES.” 

“TURTLE assures me that my wife is 
better ?” 

“JT think she is better—in the sense of 
being in less suffering.” 

The first speaker was Squire Stirling, of 
Dale End ; the second, the Rev. Cuthbert 
Deane, Vicar of St. Mary’s-in-the-Fields. 

It was a strange fact that both men had 
the habit of carrying their hands folded 
behind their backs as they walked. So 
far, then, resemblance between the two 
pacing up and down the long terrace held 
good. But no further. 
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Cuthbert Deane was upright as a dart, 
and held his head rather thrown back than 
bowed. His eyes, steady, out-looking, 
grave, yet full of the sweet clear light of 
content, seemed to watch life placidly, 
thankful for the part in it that God had 
called upon him to fill. 

Geoffrey Stirling, since last we saw him, 
appeared to have lost several inches of 
height, since his chest had hollowed, and 
he had acquired an habitual stoop of the 
shoulders, whose slight gauntness had 
grown to attenuation. 

His eyes, always deep-set beneath 
prominent eye-bones, were now abnormally 
sunken, while their orbits were leaden- 
coloured, like those of one who never 
knows a sleep that is restful and dreamless. 
A strange restlessness possessed him; a 
fevered longing to be plunged into this 
interest or that. He was more voluble 
than of yore, making use of the same 
graceful gestures as aids to words, yet with 
an intensified fire in eyes and voice, and, 
when deeply moved, subject to a sudden 
twitching of the firm-set lips that told a 
tale of highly-strung nerves, and called 
forth. many shakings of the head, and 
necessitated many pinches of snuff, on the 
part of Dr. Turtle. 

Not in a week, or a month, or a year, 
had these changes come upon Geoffrey 
Stirling. Their approach and develop- 
ment had been a gradual process, spread 
over a span of years; a process noticed 


| least by those most constantly near him, 


but striking those who only saw him at 
intervals vividly, and causing such to 
remark that it was a marvel so lucky a 
man—a man, so to say, at whose feet 
Fortune had emptied her goodliest gifts— 
should age so rapidly, and “carry his 
years ” with such poor grace. 

Yet those who saw him in the company 
of others hardly realised how changed he 
was. Least of all could those who saw 
him in the society of his son Ralph judge 
of this. It almost seemed as though a 
reflected light of youth, and hope, and 
brightness shone upon him, irradiating 
from that other, as you may see a barren 
and hoary hill, rosy. and beautiful with the 
exquisite tender glow of an early summer 
morning. He would watch the stripling, 
lithe, supple, bright-eyed, full of youthful 
witchery and manly boldness; listen to 
him, laugh at him and with him, in such 
fashion that the eyes of Cuthbert Deane 
and Alice his wife had been known to 
moisten with unshed tears at the sight; 





reading some hidden t.agedy in so much 
love, yet lacking the key whereby to 
read it aright. 

There were such curious features about 
the whole thing, said Alice, knitting her 
delicate brows and looking wise over it ; 
for if you loved anything very dearly, 
wasn’t it natural to try and keep it by 
your side ? 

“Suppose,” said this gentle student 
of humanity (not without a change 
of colour and a quickly-suppressed sigh 
either), “that you and I, husband, had a 
son like Ralph; do you think we should 
ever be able to bear him out of our 
sight 1” 

“At that rate, my dear,” the vicar would 
reply, “I fear we should make a sad 
molly-coddle of him.” 

He knew (who better?) that in the heart 
of the happiest of wives was an empty 
corner, and so he spoke _half-jestingly, 
making believe to be blind to the secret 
yearning in his darling’s heart. 

“ But, Cuthbert,” she persisted, standing 
behind his chair with one hand upon his 
broad shoulder, and the other touching the 
short crisp curls on his temples lovingly, 
“it does seem strange, doesn’t it? the 
passionate longing Mr. Stirling shows for 
Ralph’s return, and then, when he has got 
him, the restless craving to have him gone 
again.” 

Alicia was not the only one in Beck- 
lington who puzzled over these anoma- 
lies of feeling on the part of the squire ; 
but neither she nor anyone else came to 
any satisfactory conclusion in the matter, 
having to be content with a general asser- 
tion that it was “hard on the lad’s 
mother.” 

Not that the vicar’s wife thought this 
was so. 
she could fathom a shallow, as well as a 
deep nature. She recognised the fact that 
if his wife had fretted over Ralph’s long 
absences—if the mother-hunger had preyed 
upon her heart,dimming her eyes and paling 
her cheek—Geoffrey Stirling would have 
kept the lad more at home. 

The peculiar bent taken by any nature 
generally increases with age, as the tree 
that grows awry grows more and more 
crookedly with each summer’s growth. 

Mrs. Geoffrey had set up early in life as 
two things: a beauty and a chronic sufferer. 
In the first capacity she resented the fact 
that Ralph’s young head towered far above 
her own; in the second his high spirits 
and youthful zest made him trying to her. 


She knew Mrs. Geoffrey better ; 
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“Tm sure, Nurse Prettyman,” she would 
say pettishly, “no one would ever take 
Master Ralph*to be my son.” 

“Well, I don’t know as they rightly 
would,” that dame would answer, with a 
deeper meaning in her words than her 
mistress guessed ; upon which Mrs. Geoffrey 
would smile at the pale, pretty image 
in her mirror, and recall the days when 
Ralph, attired in velvet and lace, formed 
an adjunct to, not a flaw, in the family 
picture. 

Ralph was a manly fellow, though some- 
times apt to be moody and dreamy ; pas- 
sionately fond of riding, of Nature, and of 
the books he liked—rather ready to neglect 
those he didn’t—and with a passionate 
love of music implanted in his very soul. 

Naturally he got tired at times of hear- 
ing the same stories over and over again as 
he lounged in his mother’s boudoir—the 
story of the cavalier who vowed he would 
give, oh! all sorts of fine things to kiss 
her hand, the hand that had been looked 
upon as a“ model ;” the story of the artist 
who had seen her seated at her harp, and 
humbly asked permission to paint her as 
Erin, with her back hair down. 

“But you never play the harp now, 
mother,” the lad said one day, apropos of 
this touching reminiscence ; “I wish you 
did. It always stands there tied up in 
that holland thing like a child in a big 
pinafore—and in the corner for being 
naughty too.” 

“* My dear,” said Mrs. Geoffrey, closing 
her eyes with languid grace, “‘ you forget. 
I am not equal to such exertion nowadays, 
and, Ralph”—here a slight cough became 
tiresome — “how often am I to ask 
you to address me in a less vulgar 
homely way ? Such terms are all very well 
for the lower classes”—here the cough 
again came to the fore, and it must be 
chronicled that Ralph, cramming his hands 
into the depths of his pockets, went out of 
the room whistling—a greater enormity, if 
possible, in the eyes of Mrs. Geoffrey, than 
the use of the word “ mother.” 

It was not probable that a woman of 
such flimsy calibre as this would fret much 
after anything, save the loss of her own 
beauty, or a lack of what she considered 
her due in the way of pity and sympathy 
in her various ailments; not even after 
her only child. 

On the two former subjects she had not 
much to complain of ; for time dealt very 
tenderly with her—so did her husband, so 
did Nurse Prettyman, so did the vicar’s 





wife and the vicar himself. That fragile 
loveliness of hers had been all her life long 
a passport to the tenderness of the world 
around her.. Who could be harsh to a 
thing so fair, and with so little of earth 
about it, as far as looks went ? 

Her hand, small as a child’s, with soft 
transparent fingers and pink palm, was in 
itself a plea for consideration ; the helpless 
appealing blue eyes (appealing to everyone 
alike, for no one quite knew what) seemed 
to beg your kind offices, and disarm your 
criticisms. 

Mrs. Geoffrey was going to keep her 
beauty to the last. 

And the last was not far off now. For; 
as her husband and Cuthbert Deane paced 
to and fro along the terrace-waik where 
she had trailed her pretty silks, and 
ambled graciously, her face shaded with 
dainty laces, and flowers at her breast; the 
clock ticking on the high carved mantel- 
shelf of her room seemed to mock her 
with the haste it made, and she clasped 
Alicia’s hand as if she would never let it 


go. 

Alicia had helped her in so many 
troubles ; she would surely help her now ! 

This terrible stabbing pain in her chest, 
as if every breath she drew were a knife 
seeking her heart, would pass. Dr. Turtle 
had come and brought her some new drug 
to quiet her pain. She was better already, 
and would soon fall asleep (but never let 
go Alicia’s hand), and then wake almost 
well again. 

“She must be longing to see Ralph 
now,” thought the vicar’s wife, grave, 
sweet, helpful, holding that fragile hand in 
hers, and watching the face where burnt 
two fever-spots, hot and bright as rose- 
petals in the sun. 

“Ts there anything you want, dear?” 
she said, noting a little restless movement, 
and hoping the mother’s heart was astir. 

“Yes ”—the word came with a sob like 
that of a grieving child—‘ yes—to get 
well——” 

Poor soul! she had never meant to get 
ill in earnest. 

It had been charming, that being never 
quite strong, that taking her place in the first 


and foremost rank with everybody because - 


she “needed so much care.” <A pleasant 
pastime, too, comparing notes with other 
sickly women, thinking how much daintier 
were her invalid robes than theirs ; how 
much more commonplace their symptoms ; 
how lacking in elegance their doctors com- 
pared to Dr. Turtle. 
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All this had been delightful, and, since 
Geoffrey’s accession to fortune, she had 
played the rdle in a wider sphere, and 
before a more distinguished audience ? 

Great ladies had made a pet of Mrs. 
Geoffrey ; had wished to experiment upon 
her case with their favourite nostrums; had 
pitied her for belonging to that interesting 
army of martyrs, people who are “never 
well.” 

Yes ; she had been very happy at Dale 
End ; a great deal too happy to remember, 
when the vicar brought home his bride to 
the vicarage, that there must be a certain 
trial to that patient woman in seeing 
strangers in her old home, and in visiting 
that home under strange and new con- 
ditions. 

It was Geoffrey Stirling who thought of 
that ; Geoffrey Stirling who treated Alicia 
with a chivalrous deference when she came 
to Dale End, a tender sympathetic rever- 
ence, as though she were the chatelaine of 
the old manor, and he but a sojourner and 
stranger within its gates at her sweet 
will. 

It had been bitter to her just that 
once, for she fancied she saw her father 
bustling about the dear familiar rooms ; 
she heard those ghosts of sounds never to 
be heard on earth again, that most of us 
are fated to listen to at one time or other 
in our lives—the ghost of a footfall, of a 
voice, of an uttered name. 

Then her great love for her husband, 
the never-fading sunshine that his love for 
her made about her pathway, and in her 
passionate heart, triumphed over all else ; 
she visited Dale End without sadness, 
and, though always loving it “ for the old 
sake’s sake,” setting it a little lower than 
that lesser home of her own, where, even 
in the darkest, dreariest days, there was 
a sunshine within that knew no waning. 

Alicia had grown fond of Mrs. Geoffrey, 
in the same way as she might have grown 
fond of a pretty child, and—which was the 
stranger of the two—Mrs. Geoffrey had 
grown fond of her; had grown to rely 
upon her, to look to her—sometimes to 
be guided by her. 

As has been already said, the poor lady 
had never meant to be really ill—that is, 
not unromantically, disagreeably so. 

But, unfortunately, people who con- 
stantly play at being a thing, sometimes 
end in unpremeditated reality. 

Constant dwelling upon self; lack of 
healthy exercise, having recourse to stimu- 
lating narcotics as antidotes to hysteria, 





all these things predispose to serious ill- 
ness, and, a violent cold having settled 
upon Mrs. Geoffrey’s lungs, the enfeebled 
system could make no effort to fight 
against the malady. 

For the first time in her- life she found 
herself ‘confronted with a foe with whom 
appealing looks availed her nothing. 
Her bewilderment and dismay were touch- 
ing to see. Geoffrey had anticipated 
her every wish—always. Why could he do 
nothing now ? 
one of her symptoms all these years most 
skilfully—she had told Lady Sinclair so 
only a week ago—and now, why did he let 
her go on suffering like this? Please to 
fetch Alicia at once ; never let Alicia leave 
her again, even for a moment. The wish 
was fated to be nearer the truth than she 
who uttered it imagined. 

For the end was not far off now, and 
Alicia was still by her side, holding the 
little burning hand, and moistening the 
parched and parted lips. 

Meanwhile, out on the long terrace, the 
two men were pacing slowly up and down 
in the beautiful dying light of the autumn 
day. Winter was near at hand. From 
russet, and gold, and red, the leaves had 
turned to brown—shrivelled, died, dropped. 
Yet Robin sang on a naked bough none the 
less sweetly than when he piped from a 
bower of leaves; and a flood of glorious ruddy 
light made even the bare trees beautiful, 
while as to the old cedar on the lawn, it 
looked like a fairy-tree (as indeed the 
vicar always thought it, even when it was 
dripping with rain, or peering forth, all 
blurred and indistinct, from under a shroud 
of fog). 

“ What an evening for the time of year!” 
said Geoffrey Stirling, standing a moment 
to look at the sun-bathed landscape at 
their feet ; ‘the air is as warm as though 
it were May instead of close on November.” 
Then he turned sharply on his companion. 

“Then you think she’s better ?” 

“ T said—easier,” replied the vicar. 

He was a man who could not drape the 
truth to give it a fair semblance ; and yet 
his bluntness of speech hurt less than 
another’s kindly prevarication. 

‘Well, easier—that is something. She 
is one who cannot bear pain.” 

“She is a person one would fain spare 
all possible pain, certainly ; and I think 
Alicia is a good hand at that.” 

“At what is she not a good hand? 
Cuthbert Deane, I tell you what it is, that 
wife of yours is a pearl among women.” 
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“ A jewel of great price.” 

“Tt is hard to set a value on such 
women ; they are the salt of life.” 

“The Psalmist puts it best, Geoffrey— 
‘far above rubies,’ ” 

“Why, she has never left my poor girl 
since the day she was taken ill!” 

‘She never will leave her—while there 
is need to stay.” 

Squire Stirling cast a rapid startled 
glance at the vicar. His eyes seemed to 
flash and scintillate in their deep orbits. 

“You don’t mean—ah yes, I see, of 
course—you mean until she is about again.” 

‘‘No, I do not.” 

“ You don’t mean—you don’t think my 
poor girl is going to die? Why, it seems 
a cruel thing even to say the words. It is 
like speaking of a child, a bird—any un- 
thinking creature that loves the sunshine 
and the pleasant things of life—passing 
away into darkness.” 

He shuddered, drawing his shoulders 
together, but still paced on. 

When he spoke next it was almost as if 
he were speaking to himself, as if he had 
forgotten he was not alone. 

“ Death is very awful when it comes home 
to one, and knocks at one’s own gates, and 
not at one’s neighbour’s. I don’t think I am 
a coward (if I had been a coward I could 
not have lived). No, no, not that; but it 
is awful to think of her, poor pretty Lucy!” 

‘Still, we cannot always keep even 
those we love best; and surely, to the 
Christian, death ought not to be as the 
door that leads into darkness. I remember 
even when that poor fellow Gabriel Deve- 
nant—— What is it?” 

The vicar might well ask. 

Squire Stirling had started violently, 
and turned his face towards the house. 

“ You thought you heard someone call ? 
Shall I go and see? You must have 
fancied something, you have grown so 
pale. Sit down on the seat under the 
larch, and I will go and see.” 

“No, no, there is no need. It was a 
fancy—only a fancy ; my nerves are shaken 
with the long disquiet. What you have 
said, too, has been a shock to me. I did 
not understand from Turtle’s manner that 
he thought unfavourably of the case.” 

“Turtle’s manner is unfortunate. He is 
too polished to be candid; and at such 
times as this candour is helpful.” 

“Yes,” answered the other, tossing back 
the grizzled. locks from his brow; “yes, 
candour is best; but Turtle means well— 
he means well.” 





Both the men were bareheaded, the 
warmth of the evening being so exceptional, 
and they had strolled out not meaning to 
stay. 

Now, as the clear light fell on Geoffrey 
Stirling’s face, the vicar noticed, as though 
it were some new thing brought to his 
notice, the hollowness of the lines about 
the brow; the tracery of blue veins just 
above the temples from which the hair 
had been but just put back; the strange 
wax-like transparence of the sensitive 
nostrils ; the cavernous sunken eyes. 

“How worn he is—how worn!” he 
thought pityingly ; “‘and this sorrow so 
near at hand. How will he bear it ?” 

“T have been afraid,” said Mr. Stirling, 
after a silence broken only by the beat of 
their measured footsteps, ‘‘ that she should 
ask——” 

Here he hesitated a moment. 

The vicar finished the sentence : 

* For Ralph ?” 

“Yes; and I have asked myself what 
should Ido? Because, you see, Ralph is 
out of reach.” 

“You hardly know exactly where he is 
yourself, do you ?” 

“Well, no, not to a mile or so” (this 
with a smile, as he fumbled in the breast- 
pocket of his coat). ‘ His tutor’s last 
letter was from—let me see—here it is ; 
yes, from Buffalo, a primitive sort of place, 
not far from Niagara. ‘The country about 
here is most interesting; Ralph is delighted 
with everything.’ Nothing can be more 
satisfactory, you see, as far as they are 
concerned, and they expect to be home by 
Christmas. They will be starting soon. 
What is the name of the ship? Let me 
see—here it is, the Aladdin, from New 
York to Liverpool. Bless the lad ! it will 
naa 

Suddenly he faltered in his speech, and 
laid a heavy hand on Cuthbert’s arm. 

“TI was going to say like sunshine in the 
old place to see him, but no—no, if he 
comes to a sorrowing home, there'll be no 
sunshine for me or for him.” 

“Geoffrey,” said the vicar, speaking 
with the air of a man who has made up his 
mind to say a thing, and intends to say it, 
“you and I are very old friends. We 
might say things to each other that in other 
people would seem, well—impertinences, 
and I should like to say this to you now: 
I really think you are hard upon your wife, 
and upon yourself too, in having that boy 
so much away from home.” 

“You do, do you?” said Geoffrey, with 
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one of those sharp changes of manner and 
voice that were characteristic of him. 

“Yes,” replied Cuthbert, watching the 
half-closed gleaming eyes of his companion, 
marvelling at such deep disturbance for so 
slight a thing ; “and so does Alicia.” 

“Tt is very kind of you and of Alicia to | 
put yourselves to so much trouble about 
my affairs. I ought to be deeply grateful 
to you both ; let us hope—for the sake of 
human nature—that I am.” 

He laughed, hugging himself, as one who | 
rejoiced in the flavour of a secret jest, | 
cracked with himself: 

“Let us hope I am—let us hope I am.” 

“‘T have sometimes wondered too——” 
began the unperturbed vicar. 

“Oh, you have wondered too, as well as 
thought, have you?” put in Geoffrey, still 
watching his companion keenly out of | 
narrowed lids. 

“Yes, I have wondered —we have 
wondered—that since you evidently (and 
rightly, too, to a reasonable extent, there 
can be no doubt of that) think travelling 
good for a young man, you have not sent 
Ralph (always with his excellent tutor, of 
course) to Barbadoes—let him see into 
the working of the estates there—learn 
something of business.” 

“Ta! ta! ta!” said Geoffrey, accom- | 
panying the exclamation with impatient 
snapping of his fingers; “what webs of 
suggestions you and the good wife have 
been weaving. Barbadoes indeed! What 
next? Do you think it would refine 
and educate Master Ralph to let him 
see my overseer have the niggers whipped ? 
Would you have the boy spend his time 
among the cane-tracts—eh? No, no;_ 
he'll have to give his mind to it all one 
of these days; but not yet—not yet. | 
Meanwhile I have an excellent agent | 
out there, and things thrive with me, 
Cuthbert. I’m a richer man _ every 
year. Ralph shall be the largest land- 
owner in the county yet; do you hear 
that, my friend? Everything I touch turns 
to gold. No other plantations yield what 
mine do; and here at home in England 
if I take shares in a concern it doubles 


or trebles its capital in a year. I bear 
a charmed life, I tell you, a charmed 


life; fate itself can’t fight against 
me. As to Ralph, let him be; he’s best 
as he is. I hate a man who is full of 


narrow-minded insular prejudices. 
will never be that. 
hasn’t seen the world. Ralph will never 
be that. Stay till you see him again ; stay 
till he comes home to keep Christmas with 
us. You were away last time he was at 
home—away for one of your ‘parson’s 
holidays’-—you didn’t see him. Ah, 
Cuthbert, he’s a sight to make an old 
man young, is that bright boy of mine!” 

The light, the glory of love, the passion 
that lit up his face into an almost unearthly 
beauty, blotting out all the haggard lines, 
softening the sinister set of the lips, 
made the vicar marvel not a little; 
but, even as he marvelled, all thought of 
Geoffrey was swept from his mind, save as 
of one needing instant help and sustaining, 
for he heard the voice of Alicia his wite 
calling on her husband’s name, and by 
that voice’s sound he knew that Azrael, 
Angel of Death, had touched a human 
heart and stilled its beating for ever. 

“ What is it ? what is it?” said Geoffrey, 
white, trembling, changed as the winter 
landscape changes when a cloud obscures 
the sun. He spoke in a dull whisper, 
clinging to Cuthbert’s arm: “ Lucy has 
been so happy since we came to Dale End 
—it cannot be that she is—dead ?” 

“Come,” said the vicar, and led him in, 
to where Alicia stood with outstretched 
hands and tender pitying eyes. 


Ralph 
T hate a man that 
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A STRANGE LOVE STORY. 


By RosA MULHOLLAND. 


PART I, 


At the foot of a certain street in 
Innsbruck, right above the famous gold- 
roofed house, rise the purple walls of the 
Alps, mountain walls so apparently straight 
and perpendicular that they seem, accord- 
ing to the mood of the spectator, either to 
block the way to heaven, or to lead to it by 
difficult ascent. On a summer day a young 
girl who knew all the accessible paths of 
yonder great stepping-stones to the skies 
walked down this street in Innsbruck with 
her back to the golden roof and all the 
purple glory of the Alps behind and above 
her. She wore a high-crowned Alpine hat 
with a silver tassel, and a costume of 
hunting-green cloth. Her face was round 
and fair, and her crystal-clear eyes had a 
look of unusually vivid intelligence. The 
hair which curled softly and crisply round 
her temples, and was plaited in thick 
masses at the back of her head, was of that 
fairness which is almost white, and is 
seldom seen except on very young children. 
Her features were small and softly moulded, 
and something very like the light of genius 
was shining from her countenance. 

She walked on with a bright pre-occupied 
look as if something beautiful which other 
people could not see had caught her eye 
and fixed her attention ; and then suddenly 
turned in at the open door of that curious 
church, where a strange company of bronze 


| men and women occupy for ever the centre 
| of the nave. 

The only living creatures in the church 
|were a few old women in furry head- 
| dresses, at prayer, and a very young man 
| who was standing with folded arms study- 
|ing the bronze statues. The girl made no 
noise crossing the threshold of the door, 
but the moment she entered, the young man 
started electrically and turned to see her 
coming towards him, a glow of delight on 
his face as if the sun had suddenly shone 
out upon it. She came quietly and stood 
by his side. 

“Have you gazed enough for to-day ?” 
she asked with a twinkle of glee in her 
eyes. “Come, Max, it is your work I want 
to see, not these.” 

Max shook his head, but caught the little 
hand she placed imperatively on his, and 





followed her out of the shadows of the 
church into the dazzling summer street, 
where the sun was glittering on the eaves 
of the gold-roofed house, and making the 
huge Alpine walls behind it take a richer 
purple than before. 

Max was a tall youth, with a square- 
browed dreamy face, full of a kind of 
rugged beauty. His eyes had not the 
vivid light that glanced from the eyes of 
the girl, but they were full of dreams 
of glories to come, burning with a 
latent fire destined yet to give its share 
towards the warming and lighting-up of the 
world. He led the way into a small house 
at the corner of the street, and up a stair- 





| case into a bare room littered with clay, 
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with half-formed images and casts, and 
where an unfinished statue in clay stood 
near the window. From the face of this 
statue he withdrew the cloth, and gazed 
discontentedly at the face of the creature 
he had made, anymph graceful and lovely, 
with the features of the girl at his side. 

“Tt is you, Hilda,” he said, “ but with- 
out your soul in the eyes. When you are 
not here it is like you, but when I see 
your face beside it———” 

“Nonsense! you do not want a likeness 
of me,” said Hilda; “you want an ideal 
being! It only wants a little tenderness, 
dear Max. May I touch it?” 

Max nodded, and Hilda’s little fingers 
passed over the clay with a few delicate 
touches, while a curious look of intellectual 
power grew on her face and changed its 
character for a moment. After a few 
minutes she withdrew behind Max, and 
peeped over his shoulder to see the effect 
of what she had done. 

Max drew a deep breath and stared in 
amazement at the change which had been 
wrought. The statue which had been 
coldly perfect seemed to breathe. 

“ Your power is supernatural,” he mur- 
mured ; ‘‘ the work is now divine.” 

“You are dreaming,” said Hilda, laugh- 
ing. ‘ All the divinity in it is your own; 
I but drew forth what you had left slightly 
veiled.” 

Max shook his head. “Iam too much 
the artist,” he said, “not to recognise your 
gift. But I am not jealous of you, Hilda. 
With you by my side what may I not hope 
to accomplish ?” 

Hilda laid a hand on his arm and looked 
into his face with joyful eyes. 

“Do not make me vain,” she said, “ but 
if cooking your dinner and keeping your 
house in order, doing all that woman can 
do to make your home happy, and your 
difficult upward path a little easier ; if all 
that helps you to accomplish great things, 
then indeed I shall feel you are the better 
for me.” : 

Max took both her hands in his, and 
looked down into her eyes with awondering, 
worshipping gaze, which troubled almost as 
much as it delighted her. As if she feared 
what might be his next change of mood she 
turned away her head and said gaily : 

“Come with me now at once. You 
promised to take holiday to-day. Let us 
be off to the mountains, and leave this 
nymph to her solitary thoughts.” 

He put on his hat mechanically, and 
again followed her whither she would lead 





him. They went out of the town, and took 
the road to the mountains. The world 
was exquisite, and Max shook himself out 
of his dreams to enjoy it. Hilda prattled 
to him between bursts of laughter about 
all that had occurred at home, up yonder in 
the blue, since his last visit there ; what 
droll things the children had said ; what a 
pleasant dance there had been at a neigh- 
bour’s wedding ; how Lisbeth had burned 
a hole in her new dress, and all the trouble 
there had been to get it nicely mended. 
People going down to the town passed 
them and said, ‘“‘That is Max Edelstein 
and his betrothed, Hilda.” 

“ What a pity they cannot get married 
at once,” said one. 

“ They could if they liked, for Hilda has 
a nice little penny which her father left 
her.” 

‘Tt is a pity when people are too clever, 
yousee. Nothing will suit them but going 
to Rome.” 

“ They will be a long time saving to go 
to Rome. Who is there to buy his sculp- 
turesin Innsbruck? Better if he had been 
content with wood-carving like so many 
of his friends,” 

The lovers reached the nook of the 
mountains in which their village nestled. 
Lisbeth, Hilda’s sister-in-law, was expecting 
them, and had madea little feast. A table 
was spread under a tree at her door, and 
a troop of little sun-burned children came 
dashing out to meet Hilda and her Max. 

Lisbeth, a good-humoured brown-eyed 
woman, with a flame-coloured handker- 
chief twisted round her head, and wearing 
her holiday jacket of black, embroidered 
with threads of gold, came out of the 
house with a baby on one arm, and placed 
some fruit upon the table. The wooden 
chalet was set deep in a cool green cave of 
boughs, on a platform of rock, and under 
it, and opposite to it, lay a dazzling land- 
scape of purple crag, teeming golden 
valley, and woods of all the richest hues of 
green. Up a pathway, seemingly made 
for goats, our lovers climbed, and were 
welcomed by the motherly Lisbeth. The 
master of the little home, Lisbeth’s hus- 
band, Hilda’s brother, wood-carver, hunter, 
and tiller of the earth, now appeared, and 
the elders partook of  Lisbeth’s feast 
in the shade, while the little sun-burnt 
children capered and danced in the sun. 

Max cast off the cloud of dreaminess 
that often wrapped him up, and talked to 
Fritz about the crops and the hunts, and 
all that was interesting in the mountaineer’s 
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life. The artist disappeared for the time, 
and Max was merely a stalwart youth 
of the mountains, with an unusually pic- 
turesque and intellectual face. Hilda took 
the baby in her arms, and laughter and 
prattle made the time fly fast, till Lisbeth 
said : 

“ Ah, Max, have you seen the pre- 
sent that Hilda has given me? She has 
modelled my little dead Lisa, so that I 
think I have her back.” 

“ Will not you show it to me, Hilda?” 

“Yes, if you please; but it is only in- 
teresting to Lisbeth, dear Max.” 

The day passed and evening came. 
Songs were sung, and Hilda accompanied 
them on the zither. Throwing away her 
silver-tasselled hat she put on an apron, 
prepared the supper, and carried it out 
under the trees. Her fair head gleamed 
in the sunset as she went and came, and 
as a wave of warm light suddenly fell 
across her face and hands, Max thought 
she looked like a ministering angel de- 
scended to wait upon them. After supper 
some young friends came from a little 
distance, and Fritz strummed the zither 
while a dance was held on a bit of green 
close by. Hilda danced with as much 
glee as any of the children. The moon 
shone out, the children pulled Hilda’s hair 
about, till it flowed around her like a gold 
and silver mantle, and Max would not 
have it put up again, and danced with her 
while it streamed about her shoulders. 

“Hilda looks beautiful to-night, does 
she not?” said one of her friends. “What a 
pity she will marry that melancholy Max!” 

“He is not melancholy now when he is 
dancing.” 

“He is always strange, and full of the 
oddest fancies. I would rather marry a 
man who could make a joke.” 

The dancing was over, the neighbours 
had gone home, and Max was asking again 
to see Hilda’s model of Lisbeth’s little 
angel Lisa. Hilda led him up the narrow 
stairs, and into her own small chamber, 
where one of the ruddy little dancers of an 
hour ago was already asleep in her bed. 
It was a tiny brown room, where almost 
the only decoration was the oblong moonlit 
picture of pine and crag framed by the 
open window. Hilda struck a light, and 
lit a hand-lamp, and discovered on a bench 
the model of the child who was dead. 

Max folded his arms, and gazed at it 
long and critically. 

“Hilda!” he said, “I wonder if you 
know what a genius you possess ! ” 





“Through my love for you I have 
learned to dabble a little in clay; that is 
all,” said Hilda, “I have no genius, and 
if I had I do not want it.” 

“ About this going to Rome. 
who ought to go, not I.” 

“Max! where are your wits wandering ? 
I wish there was money enough for two 
certainly, then we could go together. But 
as there is not enough, why I must wait 
till you can afford to send for me.” 

“ What I mean is this, Hilda,” said Max 
with the sadness in his eyes deepening to 
gloom: “you have a distinct genius of 
your own, and I ought not to be so selfish 
as to absorb you into my own life and 
work. You have money enough to take 
yourself to Rome, and there you ought to 
go. Marriage for you will be the ruin of 
an artist.” 

‘‘ Not the ruin of you, I hope.” 

‘No, of yourself.” 

“ Then let me be ruined, dear Max, and 
let the world lose what it will never have 
possessed. I belong to you, and not 
either to art or to the world.” 

“T am a traitor to art to listen to you.” 

“Then be a traitor. I shall love you 
better as a traitor.” 

Max shook his head, and gloomily 
withdrew the hand which Hilda had touched 
with her own. 

Hilda uttered a sudden cry, and snatch- 
ing a hammer which lay near, raised it in 
her hands as if she would strike the model 
of the child, and destroy it. 

“ Hilda !” cried Max, seizing her wrists 
and struggling with her. 

“Tt shall not part us!” she cried 
passionately. 

“Hush! here is Lisbeth,” whispered 
Max. 

“Ts it not lovely?” said Lisbeth, 
coming in on tip-toe, and speaking softly 
as if in a sacred place, ‘See, dear Max, 
how Hilda loves my children. One of 
them sleeps alive in her arms ”—pointing 
to the bed—“ another sleeps here in death 
always before our eyes, by the magic of 
her hands. Ah, what a tender mother 
our clever Hilda will be!” 

Hilda burst into tears, dropped the 
hammer, and turning abruptly to the 
window, leaned her arms on the sash, and 
wept with sobs into the night. 

“She has never quite got over the 
death of that child,” murmured Lisbeth. 
“Come away, Max, and let her have her 
ery in peace.” 

An hour later still, Lisbeth was sitting 
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spinning at her door in the moonlight, and 
singing to herself simple songs about little 
child-angels who sometimes come down for 
a time, and live in good men’s houses, and 
lie in fond mothers’ arms, but after a time 
have to go back to heaven. 

At a little distance Max and Hilda were 
walking up and down, their faces now 
gleaming in the shade under the trees, 
their figures now casting shadows in the 
light of the moon. Round them lay a 
great circling abyss of gloomy darkness, 
fringed with black pine-tops, and crowned 
by frowning crags; and a silver veil was 
hanging over all. 

“What I mean is this,” Hilda was 
saying ; ‘you forget that I am a woman, 
and judge me by yourself. You think 
because you have taught me to model in 
clay a little, that I must want to be an 
artist and conquer the world. But you 
are my world, and I will conquer no 
other !” 

Max’s clasp tightened on her hand. 

“You must not deny your own power.” 

“ But I am jealous of it, and I hate it. 
Whenever it comes before you as to-day, 
as to-night, a cloud covers your face, 
and a shadow rises up between us. Though 
you love the woman, you would banish the 
artist from your heart; and therefore, Max, 
because I love you, I will kill that power 
that disturbs you in me. Never while I 
live will I touch clay again.” 

“Then you will make me a murderer, a 
destroyer of one of Heaven’s best gifts.” 

“ Rather I will save you from being the 
murderer of my heart. Why, oh, why 
will you not let me be happy? I would 
rather bake your bread and sweep your 
floor than be owner of the best studio in 
Rome.” 

“Would we were there side by side, 
Hilda. Without you my inspiration will 
be gone; my works will be dull and 
dead.” 

“Because your coffee will not be as 
good as some I could make for you?” 

“Because I shall be without your 
suggestions, your criticism, your touch 
that calls life into a face. What would 
I not give to possess that magic touch !” 

“Me, perhaps,” said Hilda sadly. “I 
would die to give it to you—that is, if it 
has any existence.” 

Max shuddered. 

“Do not talk of dying,” he said. “If 
you were to die there is no kind of death 
so hateful as my life would become.” 

“ Hush!” said Hilda, putting her fingers 





across his lips ; “ only the good God knows 
anything about death.” 

Summer deepened, and as the time 
approached for Max’s departure for Rome 
he found it more and more difficult to 
think of tearing himself away from 
Hilda. 

“You are my inspiration, my soul,” he 
said. 
only half a sculptor.” 

“ Dear Max, I will come to you when- 
ever you can send forme. Do you think 
the mountains will not be dreary, and the 
very children’s voices sad in my ears till 
I can stand by your side again?” 

“Hilda, would you dare—would you 
venture to come with me?” 

“ With you?” Hilda’s pale face coloured 
to the hue of a rose for a moment, and 
turned paler than before. She trembled 
and drew her breath hard ; and then she 
spoke with the gladness of a bird’s song in 
her voice : “If you will dare it, Max, why 
so will I.” 

All the shadows disappeared at once 
from the young man’s face, and his eyes 
shone. 

“You may have hardships to endure, 
my darling,” he said, kissing her hands 
rapturously. 

“They will be welcome,” laughed Hilda, 
“if only to prove how strong Iam. You 
mean to walk across the mountains, Max, 
and so will I, if you will take me. What 
an autumn walk it will be! And once in 
Rome, why, Max, I will save your money 
by my economy.” 

“Your money, Hilda !” 

“ Ah, Max, you forget that the Nymph 
has gone on before us, and that before we 
get there she may be sold.” 

“Heaven grant it!” cried Max, while 
a lightning flash crossed his face. “If 1 
were ambitious before, my Hilda, I am ten 
times more ambitious now.” 

Hilda was one of those women to whom 
no personal sacrifice is too great to add, be 
it never so little, to the happiness of the 
beloved. She was well aware that in 
accompanying Max, hardships and diffi- 
culties were awaiting her, but she also 
knew that with her by his side Max would 
have better courage to cope with and 
conquer the world. She said to herself 
that she would eat little, labour hard, patch 
and mend her clothes and his, do all that 
lay within her to cover the extra expense 
of her presence in his home. ; 

They were married in a little church in 
their mountains, with a band of children 
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smiling round them, and Lisbeth weeping 
behind their backs. Oh, why had not Max 
been satisfied to remain a carver of wood 
at home? Then Hilda need not have left 
her kindred, and might have flourished 
among them through long and happy days. 
Why, indeed, good Lisbeth? Yours is one 
of those questions which can never be 
answered. 

The day after their marriage they set 
out to cross the mountains on foot. A 
wallet on Max’s shoulder held all their 
luggage, a purse sewn into Hilda’s dress 
contained their wealth. Glorious autumn 
weather reigned over the mountain world. 
The hollows under the pines had never 
looked so purple, the peaks and crags so 
roseate, the clouds so gold, the firmament 
so blue as when Max, the sculptor, with 
his wife by the hand, went trudging along 
the narrow paths that led the way from 
Innsbruck up to Trent. 

In this memorable journey they spent 
their honeymoon. In the morning 
travelling bravely over the rough roads, 
climbing rude heights, the while hardly 
daring to expend their breath in speech ; 
at noon cooling their tired feet in some 
running water, and eating their frugal 
dinner under the deep broad shadow of 
the pines. At evening saying a prayer at 
some simple shrine, and afterwards stepping 
on gaily through the cooler atmosphere, 
seeing the sunset colours fade along the 
mountains, and the moonshine come forth 
to light them upon yet another mile of the 
way. Nights spent in the rudest chalets, 
a day stolen here and there to explore some 
town through which they passed; endless 
happy conversations about their love, their 
art, their future, the heaven of united 
life that lay on before them; so was 
accomplished the passage of the mountains, 
not the greatest of the difficulties that lay 
in a path, by Edelstein and Hilda his 
wife. 

Through the queer old streets of Verona 
they walked, and under its lofty arches ; 
and then away across the Italian plains, 
dropping like a pair of swallows into art- 
galleries and churches, but hurrying ever 
with eager steps towards Rome. And there 
they stood at last. one day, weary, dusty, 
poor, and friendless, but glad at heart and 
full of hope. 

A studio and two rooms were hired at 
once, and Max went to work upon marble 
and clay. 

The Nymph was not sold, but what of 
that? It would do to furnish the studio 





till other works were created by the 
sculptor’s hand. Hilda’s ingenuity was 
exerted to make the vast, almost empty 
rooms which were their dwelling look 
homelike and gay. A curtain here, aspray 
of flowers there, a rude vase of fine form 
and striking colour in a corner; tritles like 
these made a home out of a wilderness. 
Singing, sewing, tripping in and out on 
household errands, or standing behind her 
husband’s shoulder discussing his work 
with him, Hilda’s days were as happy 
as a queen’. They were in Rome, 
they were together, Max had lost his 
melancholy, and he had forgotten his 
strange fancy about that genius of hers 
which surely never could have existed. If 
he remembered it at all he but glanced at 
it pleasantly, and the thought of it passed 
easily away. If in moments of depression 
he called her to him and asked her to touch 
his work, she would answer reproachfully 
that her hands were full of flour, and that 
his dinner must spoil were she to soil them 
with his clay ! 

Winter and spring passed over, the little 
store of money had diminished sadly, and 
no work of Max’s had been sold to re- 
plenish the household purse. Hilda held 
the said purse, and always spoke cheer- 
fully of its contents to Max, who, wrapped 
in his dreams, scarcely realised how the 
passing days were running away with silver 
and gold. Neither did he notice that 
Hilda’s always pale face was growing paler 
and paler. Accustomed to gazing on faces 
of marble he was not so struck with her 
pallor as another might have been, and the 
look of care always disappeared from her 
eyes when his were turned uponher. Max 
in Rome, conscious of growing power, with 
a brain full of beautiful things as yet un- 
created, had all he wanted, and noticed 
nothing wrong. His home was bright and 
pleasant, and the food he needed was 
regularly placed before him. The long 
summer in Rome did not tell upon his 
strength as it told upon hers, but, as she 
did not complain, he was not aware that she 
had become less healthy than of old. 

It was when winter came round again 
that Hilda took fear to her heart in earnest, 
and counted the money that was left, with 
paling lips. How could she tell Max that 
the funds were so low? She would not 
tell him. And yet, where could she find 
money to go on with? 

Then it was that she broke her resolu- 
tion never to touch clay again. 

On the chill winter mornings when Max 
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was sleeping soundly, having got to rest 
late at night, Hilda would creep into the 
studio and go to work. What she pro- 
duced there Max little dreamed of; but 
from time to time sundry small, graceful, 
and original figures found their way into 
shops where such things are sold. They 
were quickly disposed of, and the money 
they fetched replenished Hilda’s exhausted 
purse. She jealously guarded her secret, 
and Max toiled on, dreaming of glorious 
works he was to do in the future, and only 
occasionally waking up to observe that 
Hilda was a wonderful manager of their 
slender means. 

He never guessed that she was giving 
her health, her talents, her life for the 
pittance that supported them both from 
one week on to another. 

It was by means of these little figures of 
Hilda’s that the Nymph came to be sold 
after all. She was in the habit of going 
in, on her way to market in the mornings, 
to speak to the dealer who had her works in 
charge, and to learn if any orders had been 
left for her. 

One day an English gentleman was 
standing in conversation with the dealer 
when she appeared, and as she entered the 
shop, she heard the words : 

“ Here, sir, is the lady herself!” 

The gentleman was young and of fair 
complexion, and had a shrewd, sensible, 
and withal refined and sympathetic face. 
He bowed to Hilda and made known his 
business at once. He wanted two other 
original figures besides those of hers he 
had already bought. 

Hilda took the order ; and then, with a 
sudden impulse, said : 

“If you would kindly come to see me at 
my home, my husband could showyou some- 
thing more worthy of your attention.” 

The stranger was interested and pro- 
mised to call as she desired. Then she 
said with a little embarrassment ; 

* Please do not speak to my husband of 
these figures of mine. I do not wish him 
to know of their existence. He would 
think I fatigued myself.” 

The stranger took in the situation at 
once, bowed, and assured her he would 
remember her wishes. He thought she 
looked thoroughly fatigued indeed, and 
wondered for a moment how long she 
would have the power so to exhaust 
herself. And this was the beginning of 
the friendship between Max Edelstein and 
Donald Stewart, which lasted through so 
many after years, 





That very day Donald paid his first visit 
to the studio, and bought the Nymph 
with Hilda’s features, paying for it with a 
noble sum. 

The patronage of the wealthy English- 
man, or rather Scotchman, was all that 
was needed to bring Edelstein’s genius 
into notice. Money and orders for work 
flowed upon him, and the crisis of his 
fortune was past. 

Many new comforts appeared in his 
home, and Hilda no longer rose in the 
chill hours to do secret work with her 
hands in the clay. Her figures were seen 
no more in the shops, her artistic efforts 
were all in the past, and on the sweet 
spring days she lay on a couch at her 
window, with her eyes fixed steadfastly on 
the everlasting hills. 

Still Max did not see that she was 
dying. Donald Stewart did, and to him 
she spoke of her approaching death. 

“Do not disturb Max,” she said to this 
good friend, when he would come from the 
studio into her little sitting-room to visit 
her. ‘‘He thinks I shall be strong soon, and 
his thoughts are with his work. One day, 
I know, he will astonish the world, and in 
that day he will not so mttéh need me. 
Nay, I do not mean to doubt his heart. I 
know he loves me well, and, perhaps, will 
never love another. But he has passed 
the point up to which he needed a woman’s 
devoted love and care.” 

“ When does a man cease to need that?” 
said Donald Stewart. 


Hilda was gazing wistfully at the purple | 


hills. 

“ During the next twenty years,” she 
said, ‘‘ Max will live in his art alone. His 
own creations will be his idols, sweetened 
to him by my memory which will cling 
around them. His life will pass in the 
happy throes of work such as his, and he 
will hardly miss me from his home. After 
twenty years have passed ——” 

She paused, and a look of intense pity 
and longing settled in her eyes. 

** Who can look so far ahead as twenty 
years?” said Stewart, guessing her thought. 

“ At the end of that time he will begin 
to need me again,” said Hilda, “ The first 
harvest of life will be won, the desire for a 
little rest will have begun to awake in him. 
He will look around and want me at his 
fireside. Oh, God! that I then could come 
back to him !” 

Stewart’s eyes filled with tears. 

“A strange idea !” he said softly. ‘‘ But 
I have no doubt or fear but that you will 
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really be near him. Your spirit will never 
lose sight of him.” 

Hilda smiled. 

“Never!” she said. “Never, as God 
is good! But oh, I meant more than that. 
If the Creator would but grant me my 
heaven in letting me return, even years 
hence, to this world to Max !” 

Donald’s heart was shaken by the 
pathetic cry in her voice; but he knew 
not what to answer to so startling a 
speech. 

“ Do not be shocked at me, Mr. Stewart,” 
she said, turning to him with one of her 
old smiles ; ‘‘ but this is an idea that at 
times charms away my pain, And if I 
come,” she added playfully, laying her 
little palms together like a child at prayer, 
“‘T will come without the talent which I 
believe was the only flaw that Max could 
ever see in me. Anything of genius I may 
have I hereby solemnly bequeath to my 
husband. If I come again from heaven, I 
come without it.” 

In the flush of the Roman spring she 
slipped away from them almost unawares 
one morning; and covered with Italian 
wild flowers she was laid in her grave. 

Max took her death in a way that sur- 
prised even Donald Stewart. He appeared 
stunned, and unable to realise what had 
happened. So happy had he been in their 
late good fortune that this sudden and un- 
foreseen ending of all their joy seemed to 
unhinge his mind. He became dull, absent, 
almost stupid, absorbed in the memory of 
Hilda, whose presence was still around 
him, and whom he could not let go into 
the past. He did not hear when spoken 
to, took no part in the life around him, 
neglected his work and forgot to enter his 
studio. Orders remained unfinished, and 
people began to say that the promising 
young sculptor had got softening of the 
brain. He would not stir from Rome that 
summer, nor leave the rooms where Hilda’s 
dresses and little ornaments and possessions 
still held their place as if they might be 
needed at any moment. Through all the 
dangers of that hot season in Rome Donald 
stuck fast by his side; and when at last 
Max fell ill of a terrible fever, Donald took 
the place of a nurse by his bed. 

Thanks to his friend’s unwearied efforts, 
Max arose out of this sickness, but pale 
and cadaverous like the living skeleton of 
himself. His mind seemed clearer now, 
and, on the first occasion, when sitting in 
Hilda’s chair at the window, he spoke to 
Stewart of his wife, he wept like a child 





over his vanished happiness. He blamed 
himself bitterly for his conduct to her in 
many ways. Having learned from the 
dealer who had sold her wonderful little 
figures, how hard she had worked to 
produce and dispose of them unknown to 
him, he made a misery of this proof of her 
unselfish devotion to him. 

‘IT knew she had distinct genius,” he 
said, “‘and if I had insisted on her deve- 
loping it she might have been alive to-day. 
She denied herself sleep, and suffered 
cold and weariness to provide the money 
which I was stupid enough not to perceive 
she must have earned.” 

“Her love was indeed limitless,” said 
Stewart consolingly, “but you need not 
blame yourself. She had no wish to 
develope a separate genius from yours. 
She said to me e 

“What?” said Edelstein. “ Anything 
that she said I must hear.” 

“That if she could come back to you, 
she would come without that talent which 
she thought you magnified, and which she 
did not love in herself.” 

“Come back ¢” 

“ Yes ; it was an odd thing to say, but 
another proof of her devotion to you. It 
grew out of a conversation I had with her 
one day.” 

“ When I was wrapped up in my selfish 
work. When you saw what was coming 
and I would not.” 

“That was her comfort. She dreaded a 
lingering trial for you.” 

“Tf she could come back ! 
that, Donald ?” ; 

“She said—I think there is no harm 
in my repeating to you her tender and 
fantastic thought—she said she could 
wish that God would give her her heaven 
by allowing her to come back to you in 
twenty years hence.” 

“ Twenty years hence ¢” 

“She thought for twenty years you could 
live absorbed in the splendid labours that 
are around and before you. Afterthat——” 

* Aye?” 

“ After that you would want her more. 
I understood her to mean that if she could 
return to you then, as young and sweet as 
she was a year ago, then, when your 
genius had slaked its thirst for work, and, 
a little tired, you might look round for 
companionship and human love, that so to 
come would be the desire of her soul.” 

A strange light came on Edelstein’s 
face, brightening steadily into a glow of 
exultation. 
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“ Do you think she will come, Donald ?” 

Stewart started and stared. He felt a 
qualm of fear that he had been unwise in 
speaking as he had done, while his friend’s 
brain might be still in a delicate state. 

“ T think, dear old fellow,” he said gently, 
“that such a fancy of hers only assures 
you that she will watch and wait for you 
in eternity. Who can count on living 
twenty years? And two like you will be 
sure to clasp hands when you at last have 
also passed the verge of the grave.” 

“But that was not what she meant,” 
said Max almost querulously. ‘Since I 
have survived her death I may live to be 
a hundred. And she spoke of twenty 
years. Mark me, Donald, she will come ! 
I must get on with my work, and be ready 
to receive her.” 

Stewart was pained and puzzled by the 
strange manner in which Max fastened on 
this fanciful idea. He said no more then, 
but could not fail to notice how this con- 
versation formed a sort of turning-point in 
his friend’s convalescence. Max began to 
recover in earnest, and now worried him- 
self because his weakness prevented his 
returning to work at once. A little more 
alarmed for his friend’s mind than for 
his bodily health, Stewart determined 
to leave no effort unmade to restore the 
poor fellow to his normal state of health 
and strength; and, being himself a rich 
man, he saw his way easily to providing 
the necessary care and change for the 
invalid who interested him so much. He 
wrote and ordered his yacht to come 
to meet them in the Mediterranean ; and 
packing up Max he carried him away for 
a summer's cruise across the world. 

This voyage was a great success, and 
Edelstein was, or appeared to be, com- 
pletely restored to health of body and 
mind. He no longer talked despondingly, 
and ceased altogether to speak of his dead 
wife. Donald was almost inclined to blame 
him for this, and said to himself that after 
all, those who sorrow most wildly for be- 
reavement are apt to be those who forget 
the soonest. Edelstein did not return to 
Rome, but set up a studio in Paris. After 
that the star of his fortunes rose higher 
and higher. Stewart had married and 
settled down on his Scottish estate, and only 
occasionally saw or heard of his friend 
during a few days spent from time to time 
in the French capital, or by a short 
but affectionate letter penned in moments 
of weariness by the great sculptor to his 
friend. And so the years went over; 





and the name of Max Edelstein was of 
European fame. 

Twenty years passed away. Edelstein 
had been established long in London, and 
many of his most beautiful works had 
been created for and prized by Englishmen. 
Unbounded success was his, and the 
utmost admiration and adulation had been 
poured out upon him. Nevertheless, he 
had never allowed himself to be made a 
lion of. He lived in his work alone, had 
few friends, took long walks with his 
pipe for sole companion, and was never to 
be seen in large social gatherings. His only 
society was that of one or two friends who 
sometimes dined with him in his perfectly- 
appointed house. In women he felt no 
interest whatever, and would not have their 
company ,no matter how flatteringly it might 
be offered to him. Invitations from great 
ladies dropped into his hands, but they failed 
to bring him captive into even the most 
charming drawing-rooms. People said it 
was affectation, moroseness, conceit which 
made him live the life of a recluse in the 
heyday of his fame. But Edelstein did not 
hear, or did not heed what they had to 
say. 

PART IL 


ON a certain hot night in the end of 
June, Max Edelstein sat at his lonely 
dinner-table with wine before him which 
he did not drink. His eyes were fixed on 
the opposite wall with a strange look in 
them of intense expectation mingled with 
longing. From time to time a slight frown 
of impatience contracted his brows, his 
fingers moved restlessly, lifted the glass of 
wine, but set it down again untasted ; and 
then again the nerves of his face relaxed, 
and, as if obedient to a familiar self-control, 
the whole man dropped back into a quies- 
cent state of thought. 

Twenty years had made a great change 
in the youthful sculptor of Innsbruck. His 
dark locks had changed to silver-white, but 
waving and plentiful as they were, this 
peculiarity only enhanced the beauty of a 
singularly vigorous and noble countenance. 
His dark eyes burned under a brow 
on which intellectual power sat en- 
throned. The dreamy sadness which 
lurked in some of the lines of the face had 
no weakening effect on its general expres- 
sion, but just tempered the overwhelming 
force that was visible iu every feature and 
every movement of the head. After sitting 
for an hour wrapped in his reverie he 
got up, and leaving the room, walked 
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down a long passage to his studio which 
was at the back of the house. 

Here a lamp burned low, and he did not 
turn the flame to a fuller height, but paced 
up and down the large room, till by degrees 
the white figures around him became quite 
visible to his eyes in the semi-darkness. 
With folded arms and head sunk on his 
breast, he continued thus to give himself 
up to his thoughts or dreams, and at last 
paused before a statue at the feet of which 
burned the lamp which gave its dim light to 
the place. It was the statue of the Nymph 
which bore Hilda’s féatures, and which 
had been touched to greater tenderness 
of expression by her fingers in the days 
of their betrothal and in the spring of 
their lives. The first work of his, that 
sold to Donald Stewart had brought him 
gold and fame, it had been returned to 
him by that faithful friend after Hilda’s 
death, and for it he had substituted a work 
of equal beauty which held a high place of 
honour in the Scotchman’s home. 

As Edelstein stood gazing at the features, 
dimly seen, but kissed to warmth by 
the red light of the lamp, a knock came on 
the door, and before the owner of the studio 
had time to express impatience at being 
interrupted, the door opened and somebody 
came in. 

“ Max !” 

Edelstein uttered a kind of cry, strange 
to hear from the lips of such a man. 

“ You, Donald ?” he said after a moment’s 
struggle with some violent emotion. “I 
thought—it was someone else.” 

“ Are you not going to welcome me, old 
fellow ?” said Stewart, struck by something 
strange in his friend. ‘And why are you 
mooning here alone in the dark ?” 

“We artists have ways of our own of 
going on,” said Edelstein with a short 
laugh. ‘ But you are welcome, indeed, my 
friend.” And he seized Donald’s hand in 
both his own, and almost crushed it with 
the energy of his grip. ‘‘ When were you 
not welcome ?” 

“All right, old fellow! Get some 
more light, that I may see how you are 
thriving.” 

Edelstein struck a match, and applied it 
to a large lamp on a bracket. 

“T never let servants in here if I can 
help it,” he said ; offered a box of cigars to 
his friend, lit his own pipe, and the two 
smoked for a few minutes in silence. 

Stewart watched his friend’s face as it 
settled back into its habitual lines, and 
something that he saw there and did not 





like, something indescribable which he had 
seen there before on occasions, but never 
so plainly as now, disturbed him. 

He scarcely knew how to begin a con- 
versation, so full was his mind of something 
he did not venture to mention; but Max 
saved him the trouble of starting a 
subject. 

“Donald,” he said suddenly, “do you 
remember what night this is ?” 

“Ah !” said Stewart. 

“This night twenty years I held Hilda 
dead in my arms.” 

“ My dear friend——” began Stewart. 

“ And some months later you told me 
of something she said.” 

“ Said 7” 

* About coming back.” 

“ Max!” 

“Stewart, I am expecting her. That is 
why I started when you came in at the 
door. I thought it was she.” 

“Good Heaven, Edelstein! are you in 
earnest ?” 

“Earnest ?” said Edelstein, laying down 
his pipe. ‘‘ Am Ia man to jest, and on such 
a subject ?” 

“ Are those we love allowed to come 
back?” Stewart said gently, trying to con- 
trol his uneasiness and to speak naturally. 

“Of that I know nothing. She never 
broke a promise, and her love was perfect. 
That is all I know.” 

“TI do not believe in ghosts,” said 
Stewart gravely. 

“Ghosts! Nor I; she will not come as 
a ghost, Donald. She will come as my 
wife, real as herself, to live with me and 
comfort me for the rest of my life.” 

Stewart was silent. The words fell 
heavily on his heart. Max had over- 
worked himself, and his friend remembered 
painfully how, many long years ago, cer- 
tain fears for his friend had troubled his 
own mind. 

“ Max, old fellow,” he said, “if Provi- 
dence should alter the usual order of 
Nature’s laws to comfort a heart so noble 
as yours, I, for one, will rejoice, as I think 
you know. In the meantime come out of 
this place for a while. You work too 
hard, and live too much alone.” 

“ Where shall I go?” 

“Take my advice for once, and let me 
take you, not for a solitary ramble, but 
into a crowd. Believe me, old friend, you 
have been doing yourself harm. Strange 
ideas are getting into your brain. There 
can be nothing like a complete change for 
putting you straight.” 
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Max passed his hand over his head. 

“ T believe you are right, Stewart. [want 
a change. I will do anything.you bid me.” 

“First of all then, before we make 
further plans, come off with me now to 
Lady B——’s. Iam intimate with her, and 
she will be only too proud to receive you.” 

Edelstein winced. 

“T cannot bear a ball-room,” he said. 
“The sight of dancing has a curious effect 
upon me. I think of whirling dervishes. 
Now our dancing in the mountains——” 
He stopped, as a vision, clear and vivid as 
if only seen yesterday, arose before his eye, 
of Hilda and himself dancing among the 
children and neighbours, in the light of 
the sinking sun, under the shadow. of the 
purple hills. 

“There will be no dancing. It is only 
a solemn reception. There will be a 
brilliant crowd, and we will just walk 
through. You need not speak unless you 
like, and we will come away any moment 
you please.” 

“It is sorely against the grain,” said Max; 
“but I will go to please you.” He rose, and 
made a weary movement of hand to head. 
‘You will wait a few minutes while I dress. 
Stewart,” he added, suddenly turning with 
his hand on the door, and making a 
step towards his friend, “ forgive me if I 
seem ungracious. I am going not only to 
please you, but to escape from myself. 
These rooms have begun to seem haunted 
to me. Something has been going wrong. 
I will shake off a weakness.” 

“All right,” said Stewart. ‘ Blues 
from over-work, and over-concentration of 
thought in one spot. I know all about it, 
though I am not a worker.” 

Half an hour afterwards they entered a 
brilliantly-lighted house in St. James’s, 
and were soon moving through a crowd 
composed of many of the most dis- 
tinguished men and women in London. 
The hostess, who had seen Edelstein’s 
noble face before, in his own studio, was 
gratified at his appearance in her rooms, 
and received him with flattering kindness, 
At a whispered word from Stewart, how- 
ever, she allowed him to pass on into the 
crowd where few knew him by sight, owing 
to the extremely retired life which he had 
hitherto led. 

“He is not very well,” Donald said to 
Lady B——, “and I have coaxed him out for 
once. But we must not frighten him. If 
a fuss is made about him he will go back 
into his shell.” 

And tact being one of Lady B——’s 








virtues, she took no further notice of the 
famous sculptor. 

Out of one magnificent room into 
another the friends sauntered, keeping to- 
gether, till at last Stewart paused to talk 
to some friends who greeted him warmly 
and held him fast, and Edelstein, straying 
on alone, found his way into a drawing- 
room smaller than the others, with walls 
panelled in faint gold-coloured silk, upon 
which a few rare deep-toned pictures were 
sown to the fullest advantage. There he 
took up his position at a corner of the tall 
carven mantelpiece, and looked abstractedly 
round the place, with the air and with the 
feeling of a man who has no part in the 
lives of the people by whom he finds him- 
self surrounded. Suddenly his eye became 
fixed, and an extraordinary change passed 
over his countenance. 

A shifting of the groups of people who 
occupied the centre of the room took place, 
and an opening in the crowd showed 
him the figure of a woman dressed in 
white, sitting against the corner of an 
antique cabinet, and looking like a picture 
of St. Barbara with her tower rising straight 
behind her. She was a girl about twenty, 
exceedingly fair and pale, with a quantity 
of that faint-gold hair which belongs to 
babes, and which near the delicate yellow 
in the silken panels looked strangely ap- 
proaching to silver. Although womanly 
in figure there was a certain snowily 
ethereal look about her, the only deep 
touch of colour lying in the depths of her 
blue and crystal-clear eyes. She had a 
lonely look, and the air of awaiting some- 
one whom she expected to come for her, 
and she seemed as little belonging to the 
crowd as Edelstein himself. She was 
gazing through the doorway near, yet as if 
seeing nothing, utter unconsciousness of 
self in her face and attitude. 

It is said that if one human being looks 
long and intently at another, the person so 
observed will soon feel the effect of the 
unseen gaze, and be constrained to meet it. 
However that may be, the fair-haired 
girl turned her graceful head after some 
time, and looked straight across the 
room at Edelstein, who was gazing at her 
with Heaven knows what expression of 
recognition and rapture in his eyes. A 
shock of surprise passed over her, and then 
a puzzled look crossed her face as if she 
thought she ought to know the distin- 
guished-looking person who thus seemed 
to claim her acquaintance, and was em- 
barrassed at not remembering his identity. 
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At this moment Stewart reached the 
room and stood by his friend’s side, who 
did not see him, but started at hearing the 
Scotchman’s voice at his ear. 

“Look, Donald, there she is,” said Edel- 
stein in a low voice thrilling with emotion, 
and without removing his eager gaze from 
the white-clad girl at the other side of the 
room. 

“She! Who?” asked Donald, startled 
by his tone and manner. 

“ Hilda—my wife,” murmured Max in 
a voice in which, low as was the utterance, 
an agony of joy and amazement spoke. 

** Max, are you aware of how oddly you 
are looking at that lady, who is a perfect 
stranger to you?” said Stewart, and passed 
his hand through his friend’s arm, trying 
to draw him away. 

“Stranger!” said Edelstein with a little 
laugh of joy. ‘‘ Do you mean to say, man, 
that you do not recognise her ?” 

“T do indeed see a curious likeness, 
Edelstein, but surely I need hardly say to 
you, be yourself, and do not give way to 
hallucination.” 

Max did not appear to hear him. 

“See how she looks at me!” he mut- 
tered, as the girl once more turned her 


fascinated eyes, half frightened, half 
attracted, on his. ‘ Donald, do not hold 
me back. I must go and claim her. Oh, 


Heaven! how strange to meet in such a 
place as this !” 

Stewart was shocked and agitated at 
this unexpected result of his attempt to 
cure his friend of a monomania. Amazed 
himself at the extraordinary resemblance 
in the girl before him to the long-lost 
Hilda, who slept in her Italian grave, he 
could only think of one way of cutting 
short so painful a moment as this, and 
strove to induce Edelstein to quit the room 
with him. 

But another glance at Max told him he 
must humour the great sculptor as he 
would humour a madman. 

“Listen to me, Edelstein,” he said. 
“Even if it be she, there are certain rules 
of etiquette to be observed. We must ask 
our hostess to introduce you to her.” 

“What, to my own wife?” 

“Yes. No one here knows that she is 
your wife, except yourself, and you would 
not appear to be rude to a lady ¢” 

“You are right, Donald — always 
right.” 

“Come, then, and let us lose no time.” 

Stewart had hoped to make his friend 
forget this craze, and tried to lead him 





into other rooms, to interest him in the 
sculptures of an old and richly-decorated 
mansion ; but he found that such a hope 
was vain, for Edelstein dragged him straight 
to Lady B——’s presence, and obliged him 
to ask for the desired introduction. 

“ Lady B——, my friend Mr. Edelstein 
wishes to be introduced to a certain young 
lady in white in the yellow drawing-room. 
Can you kindly gratify his wish ?” 

“T can guess who she is,” said Lady 
B——, pleased at the interest shown by 
the great artist, usually so indifferent, in a 
favourite of her own. “She is Miss Tre- 
velyan, a peculiarly beautiful and striking 

irl.” 
. Max smiled a strange smile at Stewart, 
as if to say: ‘*We will humour this 
amiable woman, and keep our own secret 
for the present,” and then both men fol- 
lowed their hostess as she moved towards 
the yellow drawing-room. 

The introduction was made, Lady 
B returned to the friends who required 
her presence elsewhere, and Edelstein stood 
by the girl in white, trying to frame a 
sentence with his trembling lips. 

Stewart also stood by, having been intro- 
duced to the lady, and endeavoured, by his 
matter-of-factremarks, torestore equanimity 
to two evidently embarrassed people. An 
acquaintance coming up claimed his atten- 
tion for a few minutes ; he was obliged to 
stand aside to let some ladies pass ; in the 
crowd he drifted to some distance. When 
he was once more disengaged, he turned 
to look for his friend, but Edelstein and 
the lady were gone. 

With a misgiving which he could not 
smother, Donald Stewart set out to 
search the rooms for his friend. After 
an interval of half an hour, and when 
he was almost thinking of returning to 
Edelstein’s house, to seek him there, 
he at last discovered the sculptor and 
the white lady sitting in a retired nook 
half behind a curtain, and at an open 
window, beyond which the lighted tower 
of Westminster was seen to loom and burn 
in the purple-dark midnight sky. 

The sculptor’s fine head was in relief 
against the sky, and he was gazing in his 
companion’s face with an intensity of love 
and joy which no words could express. 
What he was saying Donald could not 
hear, but he was pouring forth rapid words 
in a low impassioned voice. The girl was 
pale as death, and sat listening like a person 
who strives to remember, her eyes fixed on 
Edelstein’s face. A look of awe was on 
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her broad white brow, and with a strange, 
almost supernatural feeling which he could 
not account for, Stewart felt shocked at 
her amazing likeness to the long dead and 
buried Hilda. 

“ Edelstein,” said Stewart, “excuse me, 
but I think you said you were anxious to 
leave this place early, and it is now about 
half-past twelve.” 

Max looked up at him with a smile. 
Without noticing his words, he turned to 
the lady, and taking her hand, laid it in 
Stewart’s, saying : 

“ Hilda, this is our dear good friend 
Donald. You remember Donald, my 
Hilda?” 

The girl suffered her hand to rest in 
Stewart’s, and murmured dreamily : 

“Yes, I remember; he seems quite 
familiar to me.” 

“Good Heavens!” thought Stewart, 
“has my madman met with a madwoman 
to complete his ruin ? or has she found out 
that he is mad, and is she humouring his 
whim through fear ?” 

“ Miss Trevelyan,” he said, relinquishing 
her hand, “I must beg you to excuse the 
peculiarity of my friend’s conduct in 
addressing you so, and by a name that is 
not yours. He has not been well, and I 
see that he is hardly himself.” 

“They call me Hilda,” said the girl, 
looking strangely and reproachfully at 
Stewart. ‘* Why should he address me by 
another name ?” 

Then she turned her face again towards 
Max, who seemed at once to forget 
Donald’s presence; and they continued 
their low-voiced communing as though he 
had not been there. 

Amazed and pained Stewart turned 
away, and, uncertain how to act, found 
himself in the room with Lady B——, his 
hostess, 

“Lady B——,” he said, “my friend 
Edelstein is greatly taken with your 
friend Miss Trevelyan, By the way, what 
is her christian-name ?” 

“Hilda. Why do you ask?” 

“T have a fancy in lady’s names.” 

“Tis a pretty name. And, by the way, 
a story is told of a curious dream her 
mother had which was the cause of her 
being so called. They are Cornish people, 
and the girl is full of romance. So was 
the mother, who is dead.” 

“ You interest me greatly,” said Donald. 
Mo | friend seems wonderfully taken with 

er.” 

“Don’t let him put his heart into the 





matter,” said Lady B , laughing, “ for 
the child is already engaged. It is a long 
story, and she has been very troublesome. 
Were I to tell you the whole you would 
understand why I call her romantic.” 

Lady B—— turned away to answer a 
question asked from another side, and 
Stewart stood musing perplexedly over the 
information he had received. 

“ Already engaged ! And Max calls her 
his wife!” he reflected. ‘The girl is full of 
romance; and to me she seemed quite ready 
to obey his thought. There is a storm of 
trouble in the air, if I cannot get Max out 
of England by to-morrow night. And yet 
he may forget all this to-morrow morning, 
if he be the madman I fear I must take 
him to be.” 

After some time spent very uneasily, 
Stewart went back to the window where 
he had left his friend with the lady he had 
called his wife. Both were gone. 

Five minutes afterwards he met Edel- 
stein coming through the crowd to meet 
him with a beaming countenance. 

“ They took her away,” he said with a 
slight laugh, “the people who are her 
friends. I could not object, of course, and 
we are parted for the present. But think 
of it, Stewart, letting my own wife go 
away with strangers! But I shall see her 
to-morrow, and explain everything to her 
father.” 

Donald felt sick at heart. He was too 
much perplexed and troubled to try to 
reason with his friend, and besides, he 
feared to quarrel with a madman. He 
accompanied Edelstein home, and went 
with him into his studio. 

As they stood before the statue, whose 
face had been modelled from Hilda’s, 
Max raised the lamp till the red light fell 
full on the marble features. 

“Look, Donald, look! she has not 
changed one atom !” 

The likeness was indeed marvellous. 
Even Stewart acknowledged that the two 
Hildas were, outwardly at least, the 
same. 

** My dear fellow,” he said, “I acknow- 
ledge that there is a startling resemblance ; 
but go to sleep on this, and to-morrow 
your thoughts will be more clear. You 
must not make people talk about Miss 
Trevelyan.” 

Max smiled a peculiar smile. 

“You think 1 am mad, Stewart,” he 
said ; “I know you think Iam mad. But 
can she be mad too? That would be too 
singular a coincidence.” 
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“Do you mean to tell me that the 
young lady you met for the first time 
to-night has declared that she knows her- 
self to be your dead wife, returned to this 
world to be with you?” 

“You have put it into excellent 
words, good Donald. Knowing your 
sceptical mind, I almost shrank from 
stating the facts to you so plainly.” 

“My poor Max !” 

“Tush, Donald! don’t put me in a 
passion. Did you yourself not solemnly 
convey to me her promise ?” 

“She made no promise, Max. It was 
the fond and futile wish of a dying 
woman that I unfortunately repeated to 
you. Your wife was too sensible, too 
religious a woman to believe that such 
return from the dead could ever be.” 

“There is nothing in religion to forbid 
such belief,” said Max doggedly. ‘“ She has 
returned out of her heaven by the force 
of her all-powerful love. She was re-born 
into this world the very year after she 
quitted it.” 

“T wish you would go to bed, Edelstein, 
and sleep upon it.” 

Max smiled. 

“After twenty years of silence I have 
talked with my wife to-night,” said he, 
“and I have much to think over before I 
can sleep. But, dear old friend, I would 
not keep you here wrangling with me. 
When I have a little recovered from the 
shock of this wonderful happiness I shall 
be able to thank you for being the bearer, 
a second time, of a blessing into my life. 
Meantime take your rest. When you have 
a little got over your natural surprise you 
will wake up and recognise my Hilda.” 

Donald left his friend, feeling half- 
stunned with amazement at the occurrences 
of the night. That Max, whom he believed 
to be mad, should reason with him pity- 
ingly, as if his were the weaker mind, 
seemed to finish the extreme oddity of the 
whole situation. His only hope for Edel- 
stein lay now in the likelihood that the 
girl might lead the way out of the confu 
sion of this hour. If indeed she had been 
subject to some spell while in Edelstein’s 
presence, perhaps when no longer under 
his personal influence she might be roused 
to see the folly of the position in which she 
placed him as well as herself. Before 
laying his head on his pillow that night 
Stewart resolved to go in the morning, as 
early as might be, and to ask an interview 
with the woman whom Edelstein claime 
as his wife. 





The next morning, however, Donald re- 
membered that he must go to Lady B—— 
for Miss Trevelyan’s address, and on his 
way to that lady he decided on opening his 
mind to her at once as Miss Trevelyan’s 
friend ; at least in as far as he dared. He 
was fortunate in finding Lady B—— at 
home. 

“T have come to you on a curious 
errand,” he said ; “‘I want you to give me 
some account of Miss Trevelyan’s charac- 
ter, disposition, and circumstances. I am 
prompted by no idle curiosity.” 

“You come in the interest of your 
friend the sculptor,” said the lady, “‘ who 
evidently fell in love with her last night. 
If her father had been here he would 
hardly have been pleased, for I think I 
mentioned to you he has already promised 
her to another man.” 

“ He has promised her? ” 

“Well, that is the way to putit. The 
girl is, as I told you, full of romance. She 
has been brought up in a gloomy old house 
on a wild Cornish coast, without a mother 
and without youthful friends and com- 
panions. She is dreamy and sentimental, 
and has fancies about herself.” 

“Every woman has a right to a little of 
that kind of thing,” said Stewart, who had 
married his own wife for love ; “ Heaven 
knows there are enough women of a 
different type. I suppose the man her 
father has chosen is rich ?” 

“ Enormously wealthy, and very much in 
love with her. ’Tis true he is neither 
young nor good-looking. He is a City 
banker; and Mr. Trevelyan is a needy, 
almost a ruined man.” 

“You mean that there is not a glimpse 
of hope for my friend Edelstein ? ” 

‘I think there is none.” 

“But if she herself should prefer him % 
He is not poor, and he is a distinguished 
man. And he is probably younger than 
the person of her father’s choice.” 

“Considerably so I should say, and a 
thousand times more fascinating, I am sure. 
In every way more desirable, I believe. 
Nevertheless, his suit is hopeless.” 

“Lady B , I will confide in you 
wholly. My friend is no common man. 
Early in life he married a wife whom he 
tenderly loved, and whose untimely death 
almost unhinged his brain. Miss Trevelyan 
bears an extraordinary resemblance to the 
dead Hilda.” 

‘Hilda! How odd!” 

“Yes; the case is full of peculiarities. 
Now I greatly fear that if Edelstein should 
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continue to see Miss Trevelyan, and after- 
wards lose her, the total wreck of his mind 
may be the consequence. Believe me I am 
not over-stating the truth. I appeal to you 
to ascertain immediately whether there is 
hope for him or not, and, if not, to remove 
Miss Trevelyan out of his path.” 

“You make a strange demand, my friend. 
Why should not Mr. Edelstein be able to 
take care of himself; or his friends be able 
te take care of him? Why should the 
girl’s movements be interfered with? She 
is enjoying her first season in London, 
and it is only half over. Her father is in 
Parliament, and it does not suit him to 
move about just now. How can I ask him 
to take his daughter out of Mr. Edelstein’s 
way ?” 

“* Dear Lady B——, for the sake of our 
old friendship I ask you to see what can be 
done. I myself will do my best to get 
Max out of London. For the present I 
will only ask you to see Miss Trevelyan 
and learn her mind, and appeal to her not 
to encourage Edelstein.” 

“There Lam all with you. I willsee the 
child at once. Though I cannot but think, 
friend Donald, that you take an exaggerated 
view of the situation, and allow your own 
turn for romance to run away with your 
judgment.” 

Late that afternoon Lady B—— took 
her way to the lodging in St. James’s 
where Mr. Trevelyan and his daughter had 
taken up their abode for the season. The 
house and its appointments bore out Lady 
B——’s assertion that Mr. Trevelyan was a 
needy if not a ruined gentleman. 

She was shown into a rather dingy draw- 
ing-room, and in a few minutes the pale girl 
of the night before, the second Hilda, came 
into the room with a radiant countenance. 
She was dressed in a soft white woollen 
gown with crimson roses at her throat. 
Her clear blue eyes were dilated with 
joy, her face was paler than ever, her fair 
hair, which shone like mixed gold and 
silver, glittered softly on her temples, and 
fell back in a heavy plait on her shoulders. 
She extended her hands to her friend with 
a happy, eager movement. 

“ Why, Hilda, how glorified you look! I 
am glad to see you looking so happy, my 
dear.” 

“Yes, Iam happy,” said Hilda quietly, 
and stole her arms round her friend’s 
neck. 

“Yet you were rather naughty last 
night, Hilda, talking so much to that Mr. 
Edelstein in the absence of your fiancé,” 





The girl withdrew from her friend’s em- 
brace, and sat down by her side. 

“You do not understand,” she said, 
“and how can I tell you? Mr. Edelstein 
and I are no new friends.” 

“Indeed ! You surprise me extremely.” 

“Tam sureI do. AndI fearI shall also 
surprise others who love me. But Max has 
the first and highest claim.” 

“ My dear Hilda, can anything be the 
matter with my ears ?” 

“ You seem to hear me pretty well.” 

“Hilda, I am angry with you. You 
mean to tell me that you have thrown over 
your betrothed, set your father’s will at 
naught, and all for a stranger?” 


** Not for a stranger, Lady B——. I am 
Max Edelstein’s wife.” 
Lady B uttered a cry, and then sat 





still, gazing at the girl before her. 

“ You are either quite mad,” she said at 
last, “or you are a double-dealing and 
unworthy woman.” 

Hilda smiled mysteriously, and putting 
her hands on her friend’s shoulders kissed 
her tenderly. 

“Do not be angry,” she said, “till you 
hear my story,” and then she sat down at 
Lady B——’s feet, and began to speak at 
length, while her friend listened patiently 
to her tale. The burthen of what she had 
to say was the same as that reiterated by 
Edelstein to Stewart. She was the Hilda 
of Innsbruck. She had died and had 
promised to return. They had recognised 
each other on the instant they had met. 
They were husband and wife, and no 
strangers of a day. Nobody should dare 
to part them. 

Looking at her innocent, ingenuous face, 
Lady B—— seized her hands and sighed 
heavily. Here was a mind gone astray. 
How sad, how incomprehensible! A lonely 
unnatural bringing-up had induced eccen- 
tricity, a romantic incident had inflamed 
her imagination, and reason was over- 
turned at a blow. What could be done for 
this unfortunate girl ? 

‘My friend Stewart knew something of 
this,” she reflected, “ and that is why he so 
urgently desired that they should not meet 
again. Now, which is the lunatic here? 
And is lunacy catching, like the measles ?” 

When Lady B—— reached home again 
she found Stewart awaiting her return. 
As she entered her own drawing-room 
with a scared pale face, Donald came to 
meet her. She sank into a chair, and 
Stewart waited impatiently till she was 
able to speak. 
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‘‘ Your friend is a madman,” she said at 
last. 

“That is what I dread,” said Stewart 
sadly. ‘My only hope for him rested upon 
the lady. From your manner I conclude 
that my worst fears are realised.” 

“What are your worst fears ?” 

“That she shares his delusion.” 

“ What is his delusion ? ” 

“ That his dead wife has fulfilled a pro- 
mise he fancies she made, and has returned 
to this world to be near him.” 

, “He has communicated his mania to 
er.” 

“ What does she say about herself ?” 

“That she has always been followed by 
indistinct memories of a former life. That 
the moment she saw him she recognised 
him. That everything he told her of the 
past she instantly recollected. That Heaven 
has granted them both the boon of her 
return. That she belongs, and will belong, 
to no one else but him ; and that nothing 
shall part them but death.” 

“Tt seems too strange a coincidence. 
Yet an imaginative girl might be in- 
fluenced by a mind like Edelstein’s,” 

“My friend, what shall we dowith them?” | 

“Tf they could marry they might possibly | 
be happy.” 

‘‘ It can never be, I believe. I, for one, do 
not like to open the matter to her father. 
Yet I think he ought to be told.” 

The next day Lady B—— wrote a care- 
fully-worded letter to Mr. Trevelyan, and 
by night had a short note from him in 
answer. It said: 


“That madman Edelstein has been here, 
and Hilda and he have told me their ridi- 
culous story. I have given him my mind; 
and to-morrow Hilda goes away to friends. 
Even to you I will not tell where I have 
sent her. Let her be lost to the world 
till she has returned to her senses.” 


The next day Lady B—— handed this 
note to Mr. Stewart, and Donald at once 
went off to Edelstein, whom he found lost 
in grief, having just returned from the 
Trevelyans’ lodgings where he had learned 
that the young lady was gone. 

Stewart tried to rouse him up. 

“Come, come,” he said, “be a man and 
shake this madness off! Think of your 
wife in heaven, and leave this girl to the 
disposal of her father. She is already 
pledged to another man.” 

“Against her will,” said Edelstein 
calmly. “She herself had given no pledge. 





How could she, being already my wife ? 


But do not torture me, Donald. She is gone, 
it is true; but I shall find her again.” 

“Be it so, old friend. All that I can do 
to help you I will do. In the meantime, 
while we are all at fault, come with me to my 
Scotch mountain side. There you can get 
up your strength, and consider what further 
steps to take.” 

After much persuasion Edelstein con- 
sented to accompany his friend. All his 
attempts to hear further tidings of Hilda 
had proved vain, and, as no letter came 
from her to him, he concluded that she was 
closely watched. Donald hoped, on the 
contrary, that she had only returned to 
her senses. 

On a lovely June evening the two friends 
arrived at the gate leading into Stewart’s 
private grounds in a lovely part of 
Scotland, and leaving their carriage with 
the servants, walked up a winding by-path 
which tacked along a garden-wreathed 
mountain-side. At their feet lay the sea, 
guarded by cliffs which were low here and 
high there, and at one part formed them- 
selves into a sort of lofty bridge leading 
from Stewart’s charming dwelling above 
on the upper heights to the sand-strewn 
and rock-bound shore beneath. 

At one point they stood still to admire 
the magnificent view, their gaze resting on 
the violet-tipped peaks in the clouds, and 
then falling and fellowing the golden light 
that ran “ along the smooth wave towards 
the golden west ;” and Edelstein raised his 
hat with a gesture of reverent delight. 

“Colour is hardly a sculptor’s province,” 
he said with a smile ; “ but I could almost 
wish at this moment to be a painter.” 

Donald was delighted. 

“T think I can make you happy here,” 


he said, ‘‘ for a week at least. You can go 
when you are tired of us.” 
Edelstein smiled his answer. His 


thoughts had been carried away to the 
Alps—to the Roman hills. That delicate 
violet on these lovely mountains had 
coloured his imagination with their own 
suggestions. His soul was away with Hilda 
on the Alps. 

They continued their walk, still climb- 
ing, and presently here and there, between 
bush and scaur, glimpses of Donald’s home 
came into view. One steep path of a few 
yards remained to be travelled, and at the 
top of it a figure in white appeared with 
one arm thrown round a young ash-tree, a 
figure leaning forward as if watching for 
their approach. A few more steps and 
they were face to face with Hilda. 
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“Good Heavens!” cried Donald. ‘“ Miss 
Trevelyan—how have you come here?” 

She had slipped her hand through 
Edelstein’s arm, and, looking at Stewart, 
frankly said : 

“ Ah, Mr. Stewart, what an unkind wel- 
come! How often in the old days have 
you hoped I should come here !” 

Donald turned to his friend. 

‘* What does this mean, Max?” he said. 
“ Has it been a preconcerted plan ?” 

“Tf a plan at all, a plan of Providence,” 
said Edelstein, whose face was shining 
with satisfaction. ‘The same Power that 
has sent Hilda back into the world has 
been able to place her feet upon your hills, 
That is all I have to say. Hilda will tell 
us the rest. As for me, I have felt that, 
turn where I might, I should meet her 
again.” 

‘My father sent me here,” said Hilda. 
‘Indirectly he sent me here. He placed 
me with his friends a mile away, and Mrs. 
Stewart met me with them, and invited me 
to spend a few days with her. I have felt, 
like Max, that our parting would not be 
for long. This morning Mrs. Stewart said 
to me, ‘ My husband arrives this evening, 
and he brings with him his old friend, the 
sculptor Edelstein.’ And I was not the 
least surprised to hear it.” 

Then they turned away, hand in hand, 
just as Hilda and Max used to saunter 
together on the Alps long ago, and Donald, 
amazed and troubled, went in at his own 
_ and retired to take counsel with his 
wife. 

Mrs. Stewart was greatly astonished at 
the tale her husband had to tell. 

“TI took a fancy to the girl,” she said. 
“There is something so uncommon about 
her. It was but natural to ask her to come 
here. The people she was with are stiff 
and hard in their way and she seemed so 
pleased to get away from them.” 

“It was very natural, Jeanie,” said her 
husband. “ And it was also natural in me 
to bring poor Edelstein here. The coinci- 
dence is the part of it that takes away my 
breath.” 

“T think we can hardly be to blame,” 
said Mrs. Stewart. 

“Tf Trevelyan had been acquainted with 
me it could not have happened,” said 
Donald. “But he knows nothing of me 
and I know little of him. The only thing 
for me to do nowis to write to him stating 
the case as it stands; and meantime, if 
possible, to get Edelstein away with me on 
an excursion somewhere.” 





The evening passed quietly away. The 
host and hostess, secretly ill at ease, 
exerted themselves to appear as if nothing 
was wrong. At dinner-time Edelstein 
talked brilliantly and was so transformed 
that Donald, his friend of years, scarcely 
knew him. Hilda appeared in the rich 
dress of pure white in which he had met 
her in London, and her face was shining 
with tranquil happiness. There were no 
other guests. 

As the hours passed by, Mrs. Stewart, 
who could not detect symptoms of mad- 
ness in either of her guests, reflected that it 
was a thousand pities that these two must 
be parted. Later in the evening Hilda 
sang Scotch and German ballads—sang the 
songs that the other Hilda had sung twenty 
years ago before the door of her Alpine 
home. Edelstein sat by her side, gazing at 
her with looks of worship. 

After the ladies had retired to rest 
Stewart put his arm through that of his 
friend, and drew him out on the terrace 
overlooking the sea. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “ fortune 
has been playing curiously into your hands, 
I admit ; but, you see, I cannot allow this 
sort of thing to go on. Miss Trevelyan is 
here by a strange accident. Now, until 
her father comes or sends to remove her, 
you must take yourself away. I will go 
with you on an excursion round the coast 
—anywhere you like, so that you get out 
of this house for a time.” 

Edelstein smiled. 

“ Donald,” he said, “you are the soul 
of honour, and always were. You would 
sacrifice even the happiness of your old 
friend to your idea of honour. I respect 
you. I feel with you where any other 
matter than this is concerned. But when 
you speak of Miss Trevelyan, you forget 
that you speak of Max Edelstein’s wife. 
That is the one point which I cannot keep 
before you.” 

“ Man, man!” cried Donald, out of all 
patience, “ will you not give up this unholy 
craze ? Does Providence work miracles for 
you alone? Come, come, old friend, do not 
exasperate me!” 

“The world is full of miracles, Donald, 
only we do not perceive them. I will not 
believe that you do not recognise Hilda.” 

“T see a startling likeness, but that does 
not overturn my reason. I see a likeness 
in person, but many differences in character. 
The first Hilda had a noble mind, strong 
clear common-sense—nay, she had genius, 
which is not always allied with the other 
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quality. Miss Trevelyan is weak, imagi- 
native, and without any strength of 
character.” 

“T have thought of some differences, 
and they only strengthen my belief—if, 
indeed, it needed strengthening. In the 
first place, you wrong the lady you are 
pleased to call Miss Trevelyan (and Miss 
Trevelyan I am willing you should call her 
till our marriage can be solemnised again). 
She is not weak in character, as you 
believe. She is feminine, believing—— In 
short, she knows what you will not admit. 
As for the genius that once distinguished 
her—ah, Donald, do you forget what you 
told me she said when promising to return 
to me, if she could? ‘If I come,’ she said, 
‘I will come without the talent which I 
believe was the only flaw that Max could 
ever see in me.’ She was wrong there. I 
saw no flaw in her, and by her talent and 
devotion she carried me over the worst, 
the hardest bit of my career; but she 
thought it. Anything of genius I may 
possess,’ she continued, ‘ I hereby solemnly 
bequeath to Max.’ And herein lies the 
secret of my later complete success. ‘If 
I come again,’ she said, ‘I will come 
without it.’ ” 

He drew a little pocket-book out of his 
breast, and read over again the words in 
Stewart’s writing. 

“Do you forget jotting this down,” he 
said, “and afterwards giving it, at my 
request, to me? I have never parted with 
it for a moment since you put it in my 
hands.” 

‘And so have driven yourself mad on one 
point,” said Stewart, aghast at this result 
of his own well-meant action. 

“T am not mad, Donald,” said Max 
quietly, putting the book back in its 
resting-place ; “but these are among the 
things that are beyond our ken.” 

“There is no use in battling with a 
madman,” said Stewart to his wife that 
night. “I cannot bring him to reason, 
and the girl seems as much astray as he. 
I have communicated with her father 
already; in the morning I will write 
him a fuller account of the unexpected 
meeting here; and this is all I can do.” 

‘“‘T cannot see that either is mad,” said 
Mrs. Stewart, “and to me it seems like 
sin to meddle between them. Why can 
they not marry and be happy in their 
touching delusion, if delusion it be ?” 

“<«Tf delusion it be!’” said Stewart. 
“ My dear, are you losing your senses too?” 

“T hope not, Donald. I have always 











been called matter-of-fact ; but I would 
rather not dwell on this point. I takemy 
stand simply on this—that I would like to 
see so interesting a pair married and 
happy.” 

“There I heartily agree with you; but 
I am not her father, nor are you her 
mother ; and her father must have his voice 
in the matter.” 

Nothing more was said, but early in the 
morning Stewart rose arid went to his study 
to write his letter to Hilda’s father. This 
written and despatched, he went out to the 
garden, to wait for the summons to break- 
fast. Returning to the house, he met his 
wife coming down the path. 

“‘ Neither Mr. Edelstein nor Hilda is to 
be found,” she said hurriedly. 

“Good Heavens!” said Stewart, “ has 
no one seen them?” 

“The gardener saw them about six 
o'clock this morning.” 

“Where ?” 

“ Here in the garden. When he arrived 
to begin his work he met Mr. Edelstein 
walking about, and looking as if he had 
not slept all night. Presently Miss Tre- 
velyan appeared, fresh and bright after 
her sleep, and walked among the roses, 
gathering them as she went, and splashing 
herself with dew. She seemed surprised 
to see Mr. Edelstein. They spoke together 
for some time, never seeming to notice the 
presence of the gardener. At last Mr. 
Edelstein said, ‘Come, then!’ and took 
her by the hand, and they walked away 
together hand-in-hand ; and then the sun 
rose high, suddenly, and he could not see 
where they went for the blaze of light. 
He thinks they went down towards the 
cliffs.” 

“Perhaps they have only gone for a 
walk,” said Stewart, but with a face of 
anxiety. 

Mrs. Stewart shook her head. 

“T think,” she said, “ that you will never 
see them again till they are indeed man and 
wife. Hasty marriages are easily made in 
this country, remember.” 

“ And all your sympathies are with the 
crafty pair,” said Stewart almost angrily. 
“ You do not think of the trouble that I 
shall get into with her friends.” 

Even while the husband and wife talked 
in the garden, the sky darkened, and great 
drops of rain began to fall. The wind rose, 
and there was every sign of a storm. 

Stewart, nothing daunted by the weather, 
set off post-haste in a carriage with a pair 
of horses to follow in the track of his friend. 
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He felt a conviction that his wife’s words 
were true—that Edelstein had taken the 
matter into his own hands, and would 
make Hilda his wife before friends or 
enemies could interfere. 

The route he followed ran along by the 
sea, and after an hour’s driving through 
the storm he arrived at a small fishing sea- 
port, where he made enquiries among the 
people. He soon learned that his fears 
were realised. A lady and gentleman 
had presented themselves that morning to 
the clergyman of the place, and had 
been married. Immediately afterwards 
they had hired a hooker to carry them, 
some said to France, some said to Ireland. 
Half an hour after they left the pier the 
storm began to rise; many had watched 
the hooker through a glass with some 
anxiety, but it had seemed to hold on its 
way steadily enough, and was now out of 
sight. 

“ Treland or France!” said Mr. Stewart 
impatiently. “Surely some one knows 
where they are gone. Who would take 
them in a hooker from here to France ?” 

“ Ah weel, mon,” said a brawny fisher- 
man; “our hookers will do better work 
than ye think. But I maun say I heard 
them talk about Ireland.” 

Mr. Stewart was in despair. It did not 
matter, after all, towards what country the 
husband and wife had set their faces. He 
thought bitterly of Lady B and her 
friend, Mr. Trevelyan, and wished im- 
patiently that this extraordinary elopement 
had taken place from under any roof rather 
than his own. Of Edelstein’s happiness he 
could not then even think, so vexatious 
were the circumstances in which he found 
himself unexpectedly placed. 

Stamping up and down the pier while he 
made his reflections he scarcely noticed that 
the storm was becoming wilder every 
moment, till suddenly a furious gust, almost 
sweeping him from his foothold, startled 
him out of his musing, and changed his 
feeling of anger against the runaway pair 
into anxious fears for their safety. 

Gazing round him after a long look at 
the now raging sea, he was aware of a 
group of solemn weather-beaten faces 
scanning his features with sympathy, and 
he immediately questioned the men as to 
the amount of danger to be apprehended 
from the storm. 

“Tt’s a bad day, and it'll be a waur 
night,” said one who made himself spokes- 
man for the rest. “A wad rather yer 
friens had ta’en their flight by land.” 








Sick at heart now, Stewart pressed the 
seafaring men with questions. Their fear 
was that the hooker would be run upon 
some of the rocks along the coast. Donald 
took his way to the inn of the village, 
where his horses were put up, and decided 
on sending a message to his wife, and 
remaining in this place for the night. It 
did not appear to him that he could effect 
much good by doing so, yet he felt more 
within reach of news on this spot than he 
should have felt in his drawing-room at 
home. 

Towards evening the tempest swelled 
into a hurricane. One or two houses were 
flung down in the little town, slates and 
chimneys from all sides clattered into the 
street, and the bells from the various points 
of danger on the rocky coast clanged and 
tolled the black night through. Stewart 
walked his room hour after hour, and tried 
to check his gloomy thoughts by recurring 
to the suggestion of one of the sailors, that 
after all the hooker might have put in 
somewhere along the coast, before the 
storm became so furious. This was the 
only hope that presented itself in the midst 
of horror, and he clung to it with all his 
might. Nevertheless, as he left his room 
in the wild scared light of the morning, and 
went out to look about, he felt a dread 
at heart that some unforeseen catastrophe 
had ended the curious drama in which 
he had been obliged, unwillingly, to take 
& part. 

About twelve o’clock the storm went 
down, but the weather remained bleak and 
sullen. Stewart ordered his carriage, and 
set off by the coast road, stopping at all the 
dwellings and villages as he went along, 
asking if a hooker had been harboured or 
wrecked in the neighbourhood. His search 
was vain, the answer to questions as to 
harbour generally was, “ No hooker could 
live in such a hurricane as that of last 
night.” 

When it was quite evening, he at last 
met a man upon the road who had 
some little news to give him, having 
heard of people who had been washed in 
that morning near a village some miles 
further on by the shore. Yes, there was a 
man, and therewasawoman. The woman 
was a lady; and had been taken into some- 
body’s house. 

Stewart now drove as fast as his horses 
could carry him, and arrived at the place 
where the sea had given up its prey. 
“Oh, aye!” said the folks he met ; asailor- 
boy and a lady had been washed in alive ; 
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a gentleman and one or two others had 
been drowned. Then arevulsion of feeling 
swept over Donald Stewart, and his heart 
cried out for the faithful friend of so many 
bygone years. If one must be taken, why 
could it not have been the woman who had 
so lent her weakness to help a great mind 
toitsruin? He forgot the father who would 
hold him, Donald Stewart, accountable 
for the fate of a child; and thought only 
of his own irreparable loss. 

He was taken into a humble fisherman’s 
house, and there, by the fire, sat the sailor- 
lad who had survived the wreck. 

In a few strong words he told the story 
of the night’s catastrophe. The gentleman 
was as brave as alion, he said. He lashed 
the lady to the mast, and that was how she 
was saved. For himself the gentleman 
counted surely on his swimming. He was 
a powerful swimmer, and must have been 
dashed upon the rocks and stunned. He 
(the lad saved) could not swim a stroke. 
These things were well known to be all 
chance or fate. The waves which had killed 
the skilful swimmer had but tossed the 
helpless boy roughly in their embrace, and 
hurled him safe upon the sand. 

In an inner room Hilda was lying upon 
a bed. She did not speak, but fixed one 
long, strange look upon Donald Stewart, 
and then turned away her face to the wall. 
Stewart sent for his wife immediately, and 
that kind woman nursed the girl through 
what proved to be a dangerous illness. 
When she was sufficiently restored they 
carried her home to their house, where her 
father had arrived to meet her. 

A rather narrow-minded, unsympathetic 
man, Mr Trevelyan was unable to take any 
lenient view of his daughter's conduct. 
While she lay in peril of death his grief 
was extreme, but once she was out of 
danger his anger rose high again, and he 
resolved that, as soon as she was able to 
bear them, his reproaches should be equal 
to her deserts. 

However, when he saw her sit listening 
to his hard words with an absent, 
unmoved expression of face, as if she 
hardly heard, or did not understand him, 
his eloquence failed, and he felt more fear 
than wrath stirring within him. 

“What do you think of her ?” he asked 
timorously of Mrs. Stewart. 

“‘T know what you mean,” she said, “ but 
I do not find any flaw in her brain ; she is 
simply overwhelmed by a depth of agony 
which you and I cannot fathom.” 

“But how can she feel such grief for a 





man of whom she knew so little? You 
surely do not believe her story that she lived 
a former existence and was Edelstein’s 
wife ?” 

“T cannot tell you exactly what I believe,” 
said Mrs. Stewart with a troubled look. 
“Pechaps I am a little over-tired myself 
with anxiety and nursing, but I have been 
powerfully impressed by the strength and 
vividness of her own conviction on this 
subject. Her ravings were most strange. 
She does not speak about the matter 
now.” 

“Try to get her to speak,” said the father, 
who was softening every moment towards 
his child. . 

Mrs. Stewart tried to lead her to open 
her mind on the strange subject which en- 
grossed it. Hilda sat at the window, her 
fair, almost silvery head set in a framework 
of roses, her face deadly pale, her eyes 
darkened with their habitual shadow of 
grief. Stewart, looking at her, was startled 
afresh by her extraordinary resemblance to 
the dying Hilda, who, sitting thus at a 
window looking out at the Roman hills, 
had spoken to him those fatal words which 
he had too faithfully recorded and repeated 
to her husband. Overwhelmed by an almost 
supernatural feeling that forced him against 
his will to share momentarily the delusion 
of his lamented friend, and to imagine that 
he saw the Hilda of Rome in the flesh 
before him, he arose hastily and went out 
of the room. 

“* My dear,” said Mrs. Stewart, struck 
with something in the girl’s eyes which 
had suddenly turned on her, “ will you 
not speak to me a little, if only to ease 
your poor heart ?” 

“What can I say?” said Hilda with a 
wan smile. ‘‘ There is one thought ever in 
my mind ; and who can share it with me ? 
I rashly asked to have my heaven in 
returning to the earth to him. My prayer 
was granted—not for my heaven, but for 
my purgatory.” 

*‘ Dear child !” 

“And my punishment I shall have to 
endure. I am not going to die as you all 
seem to fear. I shall live many years in 
my purgatory ; and I shall not be allowed 
to be idle in my pain. Work will be 
found for me to do.” 

As soon as she was sufficiently restored 
to health her father took her away to her 
old home in Cornwall, where she lived with 
him as a dutiful and tender daughter till 
his death, which occurred a few years 
after these events. But there was always 
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something inher face which seemed to mark 
her as different from other girls; and no 
man dared ask her to be his wife. 

After her father’s death she went abroad, 
and joined the devoted ranks of the Sisters 
of Charity. Further we cannot follow her ; 
but she is living still. 


HELD AT BAY. 
THE TALE OF A TOURIST. 
By W. W. FENN. 


“ MinpD,” said the friend to whom we 
are indebted for the following narrative, 
“ T cannot pledge my word for the accuracy 
of every minute detail, for although the 
leading facts are indelibly fixed in my 
memory, many years have passed since 
they happened, and as I have never 
visited the place since, and as I had only 
a casual acquaintance with it at the time, 
the exact lie of the land, the precise 
distances, etc., may not always be geo- 

raphically correct as I describe them. 
till I think they will be sufficiently 
so to enable me to tell the adventure 
with tolerable circumstantiality, and if 
I can, I fancy its somewhat startling 
character will justify the attempt. Why 
I have never done so in print before does 
not signify here, but I may say there were 
several reasons, the chief perhaps being 
that I did not wish to get myself or others 
entangled as prosecutors or witnesses in 
the complicated intricacies of the Italian 
criminal law, as I should have stood a good 
chance of doing had I drawn down upon my- 
self, at the time, the notoriety which might 
have been consequent upon my posing as 
the hero of a striking romance. I, or let 
me say we, preferred maintaining our 
privacy to having our names dragged 
into the fierce light which would have 
been sure in those days, when travelling was 
not so universal as it has since become, 
to beat on anyone happening to meet with 
an unusual adventure. There being no 
fear now, however, of this contingency 
following upon the publication of my story, 
I will proceed with it as fast as maybe. 
So turning up an old note-book, dated 
1854, to aid my memory, I find among 
other odds and ends, and rough jottings 
with pen and pencil, the following entry : 

“June 10th.— Lago Maggiore, Baveno. 
Ascent of Monterone and strange descent. 
A narrow squeak on all hands; an un- 
common experience I should think, at 











least in North Italy; it is to be hoped so. 
They seem to be pleasant people in spite 
of their rather stand-offish manner; per- 
haps it is only because they are so very 
English and unprotected. It is funny to 
see how it has altered since this affair. 
Girl certainly very pretty.’ 

“ Well do I remember idly writing these 
words in the seclusion of my own room 
in the hotel at midnight. And such 
a midnight as it was too, and with such a 
moon shining in at the open French 
window and flooding the chamber with a 
light which quite dimmed the candle and 
made the outlook over the lovely lake like a 
scene in fairy-land! Yes, I can see it all 
vividly. That old note-book with its dis- 
jointed entries acts like a talisman upon 
my memory, and revives much that has 
been long, long forgotten. Yes; by its 
aid I shall be able, for a while at least, to 
put the clock back in imagination five or 
six and twenty years, and, by giving the 
reins to my fancy, act over again the doings 
of that memorable day which had then 
just closed. Yes; it is all strangely fresh 
before me again. Let me then take 
advantage of this eerie spirit’s prompting, 
and try and set some of my recollections 
down. 

“T had come in company with two 
artist friends leisurely through Switzerland 
over the St. Gothard to Bellinzona, striking 
the lake at Locano, and eventually drifting 
along itto Pallanza, the Borromean Islands, 
and finally halting with the intention of 
making a long stay at Baveno. My friends 
accepted my companionship, on the con- 
dition that I would undertake to amuse 
myself and not interfere with their work. 
This I was quite « ntent to do, for I used 
rather to like wandering alone, so long as 
I could ensure congenial society in the 
evening. Foreign travel was new to me 
in those days, and I had no difficulty in 
filling up my time with exploring, sketch- 
ing, walking, and wondering at the never- 
ending grandeur and beauty around. Not 
a professed mountaineer, but still a good 
climber by reason of considerable expe- 
rience among the crags and fells of my 
native Westmoreland, I always made a 
point of taking in the general aspect of the 
country by ascending to some high point 
whence a comprehensive survey could be 
obtained. Thus, of course, the beautiful 
and lofty hill, for it is little more, called 
Monterone, lying just behind Baveno, and 
there separating the lakes of Maggiore and 
Orta, and about which of course everybody 
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was eloquent, was naturally ‘a thing to be 
done,’ one, from all I could hear, exactly 
after my own heart. 

“ Therefore, immediately breakfast was 
over, within a day or two of our arrival, I 
started away up the thickly-wooded zigzag 
path, or narrow road, at the back of the 
hotel, which I was told would lead me to 
the summit. I disdained the proffered 
assistance of any of the troublesome vaga- 
bonds who hung about the hotel, offer- 
ing themselves as guides, and eventually 
shaking myself clear of their pertinacity 
soon found myself alone a long way up 
among the dense chestnut woods on the 
first spurs of the hill. I say alone, for 
beyond the squalid children playing round 
an odd chalet or two dotted here and there 
on the hillside, or now and then a few 
equally squalid women washing linen in 
the pretty, rocky, fern-embosomed stream 
for ever tumbling down towards the lake 
in close proximity to the path, there were 
no people about, and the higher I went 
the fewer became even these signs of 
human life. 

“Tt is true that more than once, as I 
paused to gaze around at the glorious view 
which ever and anon kept bursting upon 
my sight through gaps in the foliage, I 
caught a glimpse of a rough-looking man 
in a blue blouse, slowly making his way 
by short cuts up the slope; but I had no 
notion that he was thinking more of me 
than I of him, nor did I then observe him 
very closely, for he was far below me. So 
on I went placidly enjoying the beauty of 
the weather and the scenery, the former a 
trifle too hot and stuffy perhaps under the 
trees, notwithstanding the grateful shade 
they offered, the latter growing at every 
upward yard more extensive and alluring. 
I am not going to dwell upon its rare 
attractions, because since that period the 
whole region has become so familiar to 
thousands that many words of mine would 
prove irksome and gratuitous. 

“ There is considerable similarity in these 
zigzag ways among the woods clothing the 
lower slopes of the mountainous hills 
which shut in the Italian lakes. Too broad 
to be called mere footpaths, and yet not 
wide enough to be called roads, they 
present a most agreeable means of ascent 
from level to level and ledge to ledge. 
They are the connecting links between 
those groups of picturesque cottages, tiny 
churches, shrines, and campaniles which, 
perched on apparently inaccessible knolls 
or embosomed in the sombre foliage, glitter 


Presently, as they came nearer and 





and sparkle like jewels in a rich setting 
when we glance up at them from the level 
of the lake. 

“By the time I was getting clear of the 
woods, and had passed the last of the 
dilapidated tawdry little shrines or stations, 
with their weather-stained, gaudy-coloured, 
ill-drawn frescoes, and grotesque and be- 
tinselled figures of the Madonnas or saints, 
which constantly confront the mountain- 
explorer in these parts, it was nearly noon. 
The breeze at this height, in spite of a 
blazing sun, was most refreshing, and I 
sat down to inhale it on the first available 
‘bit of open. 

‘So far, as I have said, I seemed to have 
had the walk pretty well to myself, for ex- 
cepting an old priest coming out of a little 
chapel, and a boy driving two pack-saddled 
donkeys fearfully overladen with freshly- 
cut grass, I had not met or seen a creature 
for more than an hour. Clearly there were 
not many tourists on the move. It was 
early in the year for travelling, and my 
two brethren of the brush had carried me 
off at the beginning of June in order that 
we might escape the crowds and turmoil 
which, as far back as 1854, made the 
regular tourist season a less agreeable time 
for wandering over the beaten tracks than 
any other. There was plenty of room in 
the steamboats, diligences, and hotels, and 
we had even marked this fact particularly 
the previous evening, and had congratu- 
lated ourselves on the comparatively 
deserted table d’héte. 

“The solitude of my elevated resting- 
place was very agreeable, and save for the 
faint tinkling of a distant cow or goat bell, 
the occasional chime from one of the cam- 
paniles below, and the constant whirr of 
the grasshoppers which drowned the hum 
of all other insect life, the silence was 
complete. 

“ Whilst in the full enjoyment of it and 
of the marvellous panorama of lake, and 
hill, and alp stretched out in front and 
right and left of me, I caught the sound of 
voices coming up the way I had come, 


nearer, I could tell that one was that 
of a man and the other two those of 
women. When still nearer it was easy 
to distinguish that these latter were 
English voices, occasionally speaking Italian 
but more frequently their own tongue. 
Soon they were so close that I could make 
out now and again what they said. Evi- 
dently the man was urging on some 
donkeys, on which in all probability the 
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two ladies, for such I opined them to be 
by their speech, were making the ascent, 
according to the common practice. This 
surmise was borne out in a few minutes, 
when the party emerged from the gra- 
dually thinning trees and brushwood. As 
they came clearly into view I recognised 
the ladies as two whom I had remarked at 
dinner in the hotel the night before. The 
old man, who carried one of their small 
haversacks on his arm, was simply the 
owner of the animals, and was trudging on 
in their wake. 

“These people had set me_ specu- 
lating a little about them in the salle-a- 
manger, and I had come to the conclusion 
that they were probably aunt and niece 
travelling alone in a quiet unosten- 
tatious fashion as is frequently the case 
with some ladies. The younger was 
strikingly pretty, and the elder, though 
not old, but too old to be the other’s sister, 
bore a strong family likeness to her com- 
panion. As they passed within a few 
yards of me, I ventured, in the most 
deferential manner, just to raise my hat in 
compliance with the foreign custom. But 
having on suddenly seeing me fallen into 
complete silence, they now looked straight 
to their front, not in the least acknow- 
ledging my civility, although I could tell 
that the younger certainly observed it. 

“« Thoroughly British,’ I said to myself ; 
‘stern, strong-minded, uncompromising. 
Never mind! no doubt they are right to 
keep strangers at adistance. Still, the aunt 
need not have looked so dreadfully severe.’ 

“T watched them winding away over the 
ever-rising ground, and noticed that they 
were dressed alike, thoroughly well and 
appropriately. Broad-brimmed, becoming 
brown hats with dark-blue veils, grey 
homespun gowns, with short jackets to 
match, and hanging over the elder lady’s 
shoulder was a handy little leather wallet 
similar to that carried by the man. 

“Presently I arose to pursue my walk in 
the same direction. Turning for a fare- 
well look at the lake behind me, ere it 
should be shut out for awhile by the in- 
tervening knolls, crags, and twists of the 
mountain, I suddenly saw the man in the 
blue blouse whom I had observed ascend- 
ing earlier in the day, but he was now 
sitting beneath the shelter of some shrubs 
within a dozen yards of me, and evidently 
eyeing me narrowly. He was a young, 
strongly-built fellow, with -a most sinister 
expression of countenance of the worst 
Italian type, coal-black hair and eyes, 





bushy moustache and stubbly beard, sallow 
complexion, irregular features, and mon- 
strous ears which stuck out from his head 
like a wolf's. He wore a low crowned 
shabby sort of wide-awake, around which 
buzzed a little cloud of wasps and flies, 
the dirty bluish blouse aforesaid, and grey 
trousers—altogether a very unprepossessing 
personage, and not at all the sort of fellow 
you would care to meet in a lonely lane at 
midnight, or, for the matter of that, on a 
mountain side in mid-day. 

“ Seeing me scrutinising him closely, he 
rose after a minute, and with a slinking 
gait which also suggested something of 
the wolf, he began ascending the hill with 
the same sort of disregard to the regular 
path which I had noticed when I saw him 
before far below. By adopting this course 
he kept quite clear of me, and soon dis- 
appeared over the hill, and behind some 
low brushwood. 

“ «Satisfactory for those ladies, at any 
rate,’ I thought, ‘that he doesn’t seem to 
be bound in the direction they took—yes, 
and satisfactory for myself too.’ 

“T do not pretend to describe exactly 
all the ins and outs, the dips, ridges, 
turns, and undulations over which the 
way lay. I only recollect it was far 
longer than I expected; that it was not 
always very clear which was the precise 
direction I ought to take; that it grew 
wilder, steeper, less defined, and more 
open, the higher I got; and that the higher 
I got, the more constantly did it seem that 
there was a still greater height to be 
reached ere there was any likelihood of 
my attaining the actual top. ‘ Excelsior’ 
was, however, of course my motto, not- 
withstanding that I carried no banner. 
Nor had the ‘ pine-tree’s withered branch,’ 
or the ‘awful avalanche,’ any terrors for 
me, for the simple reason that they did 
not exist, for I had already got pretty 
well clear of the pine-woods, which had 
for a while straggled out in ever-thinning 
groups on to the open when the chestnuts 
were finished, and I had not yet come to 
the region of snow; again, because there 
was no snow to come to. Monterone, 
lofty as it is, lies not within that terrible 
region. 

‘*] had long passed all human habita- 
tions, and, as I have said, all signs of 
humanity, by the time I caught sight of 
what really was the highest point of the 
mountain, Well, there it was at last, 
then, as I imagined, just coming into 
view with positively nothing above it— 
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the object of my walk was nearly accom- 
plished. When, twenty minutes or 
so later, it was actually accomplished, 
and I stood gazing in rapt admiration at 
the splendour of the now complete scene 
which I had gradually been opening, I felt 
a little astonished that I was doing so alone. 
As far as I could make out, there was not 
a creature in sight, so I concluded that the 
two ladies were merely crossing the moun- 
tain on their way to Orta, that lovely 
shimmering stretch of silver lying far 
down there below in the bosom of the 
hills—the island of St. Giulio, with its 
white campanile and tiny houses, standing 
out clear and defined like a rough but 
glittering diamond or opal in the midst of 
its bright untarnished setting. Again, I 
will not pause to dilate on this spectacle ; 
the view is well known, and seems to me 
of its kind unique in its infinite variety, 
embracing as it does a vast expanse of 
country, from the snowy range of Alpine 
peaks on the north, to the plains of Lom- 
bardy, as far as Milan and even Venice, in 
the south. 

“Passing round by-and-by to a little 
hollow into which from its situation I 
could not see from the broad ridge or 
plateau where I had been standing, I 
beheld, to my surprise, the two ladies, in 
the act, apparently, of settling up accounts 
with their donkey-driver. The wind, I 
suppose, had carried their voices away 
from me, and [ still could not hear although 
I could see them plainly, they then being 
not more than forty paces off. The old 
man seemed extremely well satisfied with 
his bargain, for as he received the last 
coin which the elder lady was counting 
into his outstretched hand, he profoundly 
doffed his hat with many gesticulations of 
gratitude. Then he hustled up together 
the donkeys that were browsing close by, 
drove them round the slope of the brow, 
and with more salutes and gestures took 
his leave and disappeared by the way he 
had come, leaving the ladies alone. They 
evidently had been picnicing in a small 
way, and the younger was now seated 
gazing at the view in front of her, and 
pointing downwards in the direction of 
Orta, whilst the other began gathering up 
some trifling articles and repacking one 
of their wallets, both of which were lying 
beside them on the ground. I observed 
that she also put into it the purse or foreign- 
looking money-bag, from which she had 
been discharging her debt. 

“ Yes; obviously these tourists were on 





the tramp, and having availed themselves 
of the donkeys to get up one side of the 
hill, were going, as I had guessed, to walk 
down the other—a very customary excur- 
sion. I remained unnoticed, and as 
I strolled away it occurred to me that 
delightful as doubtless it was for strong- 
minded ladies to hold themselves indepen- 
dent of the protection of man, this was not 
altogether a very safe exploit for them to 
undertake by themselves. There they were 
ona lonely mountain, with plenty of money 
in their pockets, and supposing, I thought, 
that instead of me, that rough-looking 
customer in the blouse had been the unob- 
served spectator of their doings, what was 
to prevent him from taking possession of 
knapsacks, purses—anything he pleased ? 
Unless his looks belied him, he was not a 
gentleman to scruple about trifles, and I 
confess I should not have liked to have 
seen anyone belonging to me exposed to 
such arisk. However, it was no affair of 
mine, and my fears were probably ground- 
less. Still I could not get the thought of 
that wolfish ruffian, prowling ‘about in 
the neighbourhood, out of my head. But 
as there was no one in sight, I strove to 
dismiss the idea as foolish, and after dawd- 
ling round about the huge crest of the hill 
for some time, I slowly bent my steps 
downwards again. Soon I took another 
rest on the rugged slope, for it was early 
in the afternoon, and there was no reason 
for hurrying home. 

“While leisurely filling a pipe I was 
startled by a faint cry as from a woman far 
up behind me, and then another nearer. 
Rising and looking back and upwards, I 
saw the figure of a man clear against the 
sky running helter-skelter down the hill at 
a breakneck pace straight towards where I 
was standing. For a moment, although 
he was close upon me, I did not recognise 
him, coming as he did so dark against the 
bright light behind him. But in another 
second the blue blouse caught my eye, and 
I knew who it was. Starting up suddenly 
as I had done from under the shelter of 
the broken ground, he did not see me until 
he was almost upon me; no sooner, how- 
ever, did he behold me in his path than he 
tried to check himself, but he had so much 
way on him that this was very difficult— 
nay, almost impossible—and the most he 
could do was to swerve, or double as it 
were, away to his left. Impelled at first I 
hardly know by what idea, and without 
stopping to think, I made after him and 
tried to cut him off in his attempt to reach 
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a lower level diagonally. Seeming to guess 
my purpose and seeing that I should in all 
probability succeed in it, he diverged still 
farther to the left. The mere fact of his 
thus unmistakably attempting to avoid me 
was sufficient to confirm the instantaneous 
suspicion which had been aroused — 
although what that was I could hardly have 
told at the moment. I scarcely suppose I 
should have acted with this energy and 
promptitude, or have given chase very far, 
but that simultaneously there had appeared 
coming over the brow one of the ladies 
aforesaid, running at the top of her speed, 
and calling out as she pointed to the man: 

«Stop him! stop him!’ 

“Then I knew that my apprehensions 
about the risk they were exposed to had 
been only too well founded, and without a 
moment’s hesitation therefore I kept up 
the pursuit. And here began the most 
exciting, difficult, and extraordinary hunt 
conceivable. It almost baffles description. 
The craggy irregular ground, interspersed 
| with low brushwood, little dips and hol- 
lows, sudden declivities, and equally sudden 
mounds and ridges, with only here and 
there anything like smooth grass, and the 
whole lying on a steep slope and stretching 
away downwards, and in places being lost 
behind the ragged fringe of woods—all this 
must be imagined and taken for granted. 
Also how at times I entirely missed my 
quarry among the undulations, although 
he was not a dozen yards ahead of me ; 
how he kept trying to get down towards 
the trees, and how I kept trying to drive 
him upwards on to the open; how once 
he stumbled and fell, and how I did the 
same more than once; how sometimes 
the pace increased and then decreased to a 
mere scramble; how I heard and occa- 
sionally saw one or other of the ladies a 
little way above us following and watching, 
and how I observed that the fellow was 
carrying half hidden under his arm one of 
the ladies’ wallets, and how this circum- 
stance of course told me what the rascal 
had been up to—all this, I repeat, must 
also be taken for granted. 

“Forward I went, however, somehow, 
panting, sliding, and running as best I 
could, but never losing sight for more than 
a minute or two of the blouse as its wearer 
doubled and dodged to and fro, for ever 
making downwards a little, but never 
being able to get as low as the woods, and 
never being able to put much more space 
than a dozen or twenty yards between us. 
In this way we had bean gradually heading 





northwards, that is, away from that side of 
the hill overhanging Baveno, and at length 
I observed that we were nearing a more 
than ordinarily steep part, which I knew 
ended among the trees in very broken 
ground, if not sheer-down precipices. 

‘“‘T was determined the scoundrel should 
not escape me, and as he received a check 
from an unexpected ledge suddenly open- 
ing before him, and which he finally 
jumped, I was all but upon him and very 
nearly had hold of the strap of the haver- 
sack dangling loose from his arm. I 
remember this little fact very vividly, for 
I recollect thinking, ‘Suppose he shows 
fight and turns upon me with a knife.’ 
But my blood was thoroughly up by this 
time and I disregarded the danger—a 
danger, by-the-bye, which was only 
deferred. His jump saved me from it just 
then and enabled him to get a longer start 
of me than he had yet had. Yes, I can 
see him now, as I write, scampering across 
a short bit of clean smooth slope and dis- 
appearing in amongst a steep shelving mass 
of bent and twisted pines. 

“*Gone, by Jove!’ I cried aloud. But 
as in a minute or two I likewise scrambled 
into the wood exactly on his track, and saw 
the blouse some way below, hope revived. 
Then, getting lower and lower, the fellow 
disappeared once more. The ground was 
awfully steep here and the going most 
difficult, whilst the trees at each step 
became thicker and thicker. A trifle 
puzzled as to what course to take, I had 
almost come to a standstill, when, as good 
luck would have it, what should I see 
hanging on a projecting branch of a tree 
just below me but that strap of the wallet. 
Evidently it had got caught and torn off 
in the fugitive’s headlong descent. I 
secured it, and with it, of course, a clue to 
the way he had taken. But, my word! I 
was getting into a regular hobble here, for 
not ten yards lower down, the wood ended 
suddenly on the verge of one of the 
precipices I guessed to be somewhere in 
this direction. To edge along this, keep- 
ing as far off it as I could, was of course 
all that was to be done, for I knew that 
what stopped me would stop him. So, 
pushing on, I at last again caught sight of 
my friend, and a few paces more showed 
me that he had been brought to a complete 
standstill by another impossible sheer-down 
descent on his left. 

“He was some way beneath me, but hear- 
ing me crash through the undergrowth, 
looked round with a most villainously 
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diabolical expression on his sufficiently 
diabolical face. I was nearly abreast of him 
now, so to speak—that is, exactly over 
him, and there we stood, hunter and hunted, 
panting and glaring at each other, both 
utterly spent and brought to bay. In a 
minute I made a step downward. He did 
the same, and holding on to the bough of 
a tree, thus placed himself close to the 
verge of the cliff. I made another slight 
advance, but he could go no farther. No, 
neither one way nor the other, whilst to 
come up again was as well-nigh impossible 
asto goon. He was getting what is called 
in the north crag-bound, and so was I. 
Now, really, had I had time to consider, 
this was altogether a most gratuitous, 
dangerous, quixotic bit of business; but I 
had been let into the trap so unawares, 
and had so little foreseen the fix into which 
I was drifting, that I was in it almost 
before I had time to realise the peril. 

‘“‘ What had become of the ladies I knew 
not, of course, and it was quite out of the 
question that they should have followed 
the chase to within even a thousand yards 
of this point. I confess to one or two 
nasty qualms and regrets, but I was in for 
it, and must go through with it now to the 
end somehow. I did not much fear the 
fellow himself. Strongas he looked, I was 
stronger, I knew, and on a fair bit of 
ground could have made short work of 
him ; but here, in such a place, a false 
step or struggle—— Ugh! it does not 
bear thinking of, even now after all these 
long years ! 

“In front, through the trees, one could 
see that the drop was terrific, and the 
great open view of woody crag, fell, and 
ridge, far below, seemed unbounded, save 
by the snow-peaks of the Simplon, miles 
away above Domo D’Ossola, or there- 
abouts. 

“You may be sure at the time I hadn’t 
much thought of its grandeur, but still I 
recall it as part of this hazardous exploit. 

“Should I try what a parley would do? I 
considered. My Italian was shaky, but 
at last I cried out in the best I could 
muster : 

“<Give up that bag and I'll let you off. 
Here, now, hand it over.’ 

“ And I went a foot lower down, holding 
on by the root of a tree just above and 
beside me, for the slope was as steep as 
the roof of a house, and roots and branches 
were mixed up together. 

“ He replied with a look and an oath, and 
I hardly know which was the worse of the 





two. With the wallet still under one arm, 
and clinging by the other to the stem of a 
tree, he seemed trying to let himself down 
to its roots, which clustered and projected 
some way over the edge, asif he thought they 
would give foot and hand hold on the face 
of the cliff. Very slowly he shuffled lower 
and lower, bit by bit, till he suddenly 
slipped ; the wallet dropped from his grip, 
but caught in a tangle of brushwood, and 
hung poised almost over the precipice. At 
first I thought he was gone, but he just 
managed to seize that cluster of roots, and 
make good his hold by clasping his arms 
tight round one of the largest, and by 
digging his toes into the crumbling crag. 
His position was just simply frightful, and 
I shuddered at the sight of his danger. 
As the wallet, so was he—poised almost in 
mid-air, with I know not what awful 
depths below. He was sideways towards 
me, and kept watching with upturned eyes 
for my next move, like a fierce rat in a 
trap. 

“Thus we remained, how long I cannot 
remember, but never, as long as I live, 
will the glare of those eyes, or the malice 
and terror combined overspreading his 
face, be forgotten. Hideous and _ horrible 
as the spectacle was, it is not likely to fade 
from my mind in a hurry. Still at the 
time I felt some compunction for the brute, 
and determined, if I could but secure the 
wallet—well, to leave him, perhaps, where 
he was, to get out of his scrape by himself, 
if he could. 

“Tdo notsuppose justthen thatI weighed 
this matter much. My point was to recover 
his plunder. This in itself was no easy 
task, and required all the climbing skill 
and nerve I possessed. Yet, being only 
about three yards below me, I was not 
going to lose it for want of an effort. That 
part of my quarry at least should be cap- 
tured after the hunt I had had. Gently 
creeping and wriggling, half sitting, half 
standing, and never letting go of bough or 
root till I made good some sort of foothold, 
I by degrees at last approached almost to 
within arm’s-length of the coveted object. 
It was literally held by a twig, one side of 
it resting on the sheer crag, out from and 
over which shot the roots to which the 
fellow was clinging. Hedivined my inten- 
tion, of course, and almost as I had the 
bag in my hand, the savage fool, with a 
writhe and a plunge—I hardly know how 
—made a grab at it, and flung it over the 
cliff ! 

“ Enraged beyond measure, I felt inclined 
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to send him flying after it, as I could have 
done, for I was supporting myself by the 
same tree to the roots of which he was 
holding, and my feet being on a level with 
his hands, by a kick I might have made 
him let go. He thought I was going to 
give him one, for, quick as lightning, he 
contrived to draw a knife from his breast, 
and actually made a stab at my leg. But 
I let drive with my foot just in time, and 
dealt him a frightful kick with my heavy 
nailed boot on his disengaged wrist. He 
dropped the knife with a shriek, and his 
arm fell helpless beside him. He raised it 
again in an instant, but his hand was 
disabled. He could grasp nothing with it, 
and his position was now only maintained 
by his toes in the crumbling earth at the 
top of the cliff, and his left arm wound 
through the roots. His agony stifled the 
volley of oaths he was uttering, for, as I 
knewafterwards,my kick had broken abone. 
I saw he could no longer attack me, but 
the advantage I had was not worth much, 
considering how precarious was my own 
situation. I could hardly move any more 
than he could, and again we remained 
glaring at each other. 

“ A sudden thought struck me. I guessed 
that, partly crag-bound though I was, I 
should in the end be able by degrees to 
climb back. If I left him alone, it was 
just possible he too might do the same in 
time, disabled though he was, and so get 
off scot-free. This my temper would not 
brook, so I drew that strap of the haver- 
sack out of my pocket, stooped and knelt 
carefully down, and after a minute con- 
trived just to wind it twice round his left 
wrist and the firmest root through which 
it was bent. Like a wild cat or wolf that 
he was, he tried to bite my hands, but, 
avoiding his jagged teeth, I dexterously 
slipped the tongue through the buckle, 
drew it tight, and had him fast—literally 
‘held at bay.’ 

“* Stop there, my fine fellow,’ I cried, 
‘till I fetch a gendarme to lend you a 
hand.’ 

“Then I turned and clambered and 
scrambled up the declivity, foot by foot, 
painfully, carefully, slowly, the while the 
wretch howled with despair, mingling 
appeals, imprecations, and yells like the 
venomous vermin he was, 

“ No one can tell what a difficult task lay 
before me. The earth broke and scattered 
at every advance—roots and boughs gave 
way or were torn up under my grasp, for 
the season was dry and the slope was so 





steep that there seemed no depth of soil 
for the herbage to grow in. Everything 
appeared to be clinging like myself to the 
mere ‘surface, and just beneath the slaty 
rock broke off in great slabs and wedges 
almost at a touch. Still, by degrees, and 
with many a rest, I got higher and higher, 
the cries of my prisoner growing fainter 
and fainter. When at last I dared to look 
downwards he was hidden by the swelling 
and irregular ridge over which I had come. 
For a time I gave him little thought, my 
whole attention and energy were bent on 
the perilous climb, for had I slipped and 
rolled but a yard, the chances are my 
weight would have swept all before it, and 
I must have crashed down again to the 
edge of that fearful cliff and gone over like 
astone. That I am here to tell the tale, 
however, is enough to show that in the 
end I emerged safe, if not very sound, on 
to the fringe of the copse, much about 
where I first entered. Beyond bruises 
and scratches no harm had _ happened 
to me, and this assurance I could 
honestly give in reply to the anxious 
enquiries with which 1 was met by the 
ladies when after awhile they descried me. 
Perplexed and distracted, they had scarcely 
known what to do when they saw the 
blouseand myself disappear intothe hanging 
wood. They could not even approach to 
within yards of its edge, so slippery and 
steep was the ground. 

“ «We are extremely indebted to you, I 
am sure,’ said the elder, when after joining 
them I had briefly recounted the end of 
the hunt, ‘and I am sorry, so very sorry, 
you should have taken such trouble, and 
gone through some danger, I fancy. It 
was most kind, and we cannot thank you 
enough.’ 

‘« There is nothing to thank me for, 
unluckily,” I answered, “for your haver- 
sack is gone irretrievably, I am afraid. 
But we will see if it cannot be got at from 
below.’ 

“¢T should not so much care,’ she went 
on, ‘but it contains all our money. Im- 
prudently I put my purse into it only a 
few minutes before that horrible man ran 
off with it. He must have been watching 
us from behind some of the hillocks or 
mounds on the top, for we had no idea 
there was any one near. We were enjoy- 
ing the view and did not see him till he 
was close behind us. I happened to turn 
just in time to see him snatch up the bag. 
We had wandered some little distance from 
it and the rest of our belongings, and he 
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must have crept along as softly as a 
mouse.’ 

“*Or rather a cat,’ I replied; ‘but I 
think he won’t escape in a hurry, and I 
must—we ought—to go down at once and 
inform the police. I suppose there are 
some at Stresa, if not at Baveno.’ 

“< Oh dear, oh dear, what is to be done?’ 
exclaimed the poor lady, wringing her 
hands, as the awkwardness of her situation 
seemed suddenly to burst upon her in full 
force, all her hauteur and British stand-off- 
ishness having long disappeared. 

“«Pray don’t distress yourself,’ I rejoined, 
‘all may yet be set right. Come, let us 
hasten down. Here, now, let me carry 
your cloak and your other haversack,’ I 
said to the niece; ‘you must be tired, 
but I am afraid there is nothing for it but 
for you to return to Baveno. Without you 
I may not be believed.’ 

“With this sort of running colloquy going 
on we made the best of our way back. 
During it we interchanged names and 
addresses, and otherwise became in a 
measure confidential. No one, however, 
being concerned with all this, I need not 
go into details beyond adding that my 
surmise was correct—the ladies were aunt 
and niece. 

“ The excitement and fuss which ensued 
when our story was told, beggars des- 
cription. The landlord of the hotel, who 
luckily spoke English, went off post-haste 
for the authorities, and the little scattered 
community went off its head. 

“*Santa Maria! was ever such a thing 
heard of? Who could the brigand be? 
In a blue blouse, did I say? Ah, then, he 
was a Swiss, the caitiff !—those Swiss were 
the curse of the place. Why could they 
not keep to their own side of the Alps? 
This fellow was no Italian, I might be very 
sure. The Italians are better behaved than 
to do such things as this. Holy Mother!’ 

“ Amidsta tremendous hubbub [at length, 
as evening was coming on, began my second 
ascent of Monterone, accompanied now by 
three or four of the fiercest-looking Austrian 
gendarmerie imaginable, for Austria’s sway 
in those days extended from the Adriatic 
to the Alps. 

“Long and tedious by comparison with 
my morning’s walk seemed the road this 
time, my inability to converse freely with 
the escort adding not a little to the tedium. 
At first the officials were voluble with their 
questions as to the distance off of the place 
we were bound for. But when they found 
they could not understand my attempts at 





description, and that the most to be got 
out of me was the oft-repeated assurance 
that I would show them the spot, they fell 
to talking and grumbling among themselves. 
The landlord had excused himself from 
making one of the party on the plea of 


| business, but really I believe because of his 


rotund figure and consequent shortness of 
breath. A little crowd of natives, however, 
straggled a long way up the hill-side with 
us, and it was not until we reached the 
end of the woods that their numbers were 
materially reduced. The hope of beholding 
the capture was very alluring, but when it 
was seen that I was still going on and on, 
for I led the way, expressions of disappoint- 
ment and even disbelief broke forth at 
intervals alike from my lay and official 
companions. When, too, I began to diverge 
across the rough ground, where my hunt 
first commenced, and it became obvious 
that the route would be lengthy and 
troublesome, the number of followers still 
further diminished, and only two young 
men kept up with the guard. More than 
once the sergeant halted and questioned 
again and again, doubting me more and 
more, I could see ; but by dint of gestures 
and pointing and vehement assurances, I 
got the fellows on, after a while, to the 
edge of the straggling copse. 

“What, was it down there? Impos- 
sible! No one could get down such a 
steep place as that and through such a 
dense thicket. The signor was playing off 
a joke, but he must understand that it was 
a clumsy one and that this was no time to 
indulge in such fun !’ 

“Such I made out to be the pith of what 
was said on their part, but when I showed 
them unmistakable evidences here and there 
in the crushed bracken and undergrowth, 
broken boughs, and the like that more than 
one person had lately been down, their 
confidence seemed to revive, and they 
followed more willingly. Despite the 
growing gloom of the wood, the thicker it 
became the more easy to find was the trail 
of my former footsteps, and by degrees I 
approached the critical spot. 

“Ah, then, if it was lower still, the 
signor would have to goalone; they would 
not risk their necks on the edge of that 
cliff.’ 

“With this the fellows made a determined 
halt for awhile, until encouraged by my 
perseverance one by one they cautiously 
crept after me. Not a little difficult was 
it at first to make sure of the precise tree 
beneath which I had secured my prisoner, 
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and but for the light which the open space 
beyond the precipice afforded, one might 
easily have missed it. 

“<¢But ah! at last, behold! There— 
see!’ I cried in triumph, in a jumble of 
English and Italian; ‘see! there he is! 
where I left him, as I told you.’ 

“Somewhat to my dismay, however, he 
was quite motionless, with his head droop- 
ing over his shoulder. 

“*Good heavens,’ I thought, ‘if he 
should be dead |’ and as the tragical idea 
passed through my brain, with it came 
that element of the comic, so sure to 
accompany most of the serious situations 
in life. The half timorous way in which 
the gendarmes and the young natives were 
peering down over the cliff as they clung 
like grim death to the tree stems and 
roots, had something especially ludicrous 
in it. For a minute they would not 
believe me, as, not being so near the edge of 
the cliff as I was, they had not caught sight 
of the man. But when they did their 
exclamations and cries of astonishment 
echoed again through the silence and 
solitude. The noise and the clatter of 
tongues, the excitement and gesticulating, 
were again most comic. 

“*How was the caitiff to be got at? Who 
was to approach such a perilous place?’ 

“‘Foreseeing this difficulty I had fortu- 
nately suggested at starting that a stout 
rope should be carried by one of the men, 
and this was now brought into requisition. 
It is not necessary to describe minutely 
how we managed our troublesome task. 
By dint of lowering one end of the rope 
with a large loop in it over the fellow’s 
head and under his disabled arm, myself 
and one of the young Italians, who being 
unencumbered by military accoutrements 
was more available for the work than the 
gendarmes, finally secured the rascal. 
Then, when I had unbuckled the strap, we 
hauled him up slowly and carefully among 
the trees. I had soon found that his 
quiescence was only due to exhaustion, 
and the moment he saw rescue at hand he 
began to show signs of truculence again, 
but when the gendarmes had once got 
charge of him they very soon suppressed 
all that, and immediately began dragging 
him ruthlessly, step by step, higher and 
higher, over that difficult slope. 

“‘ While the party were thus toiling away 
above me I drew the young native’s atten- 
tion to the possibility of recovering the 
haversack, and then we both began 
cautiously peering down into the depths 


beneath the precipice. Upon examina- 
tion, this proved to be of far less extent 
than I supposed. The slieer down of it 
was not more than twenty or thirty feet, 
when the ground again assumed a character 
similar to that above the cliff, and, like it, 
was partially covered by undergrowth and 
trees. Nevertheless, it would have been a 
fatal place to tumble over, although an 
agile, desperate, and daring man might 
possibly have let himself down from the 
oft-quoted roots at the top and then have 
dropped, trusting to the chance of being 
able to bring himself up among the wood 
on the more gradual slope. This very 
likely is what the brigand of Baveno, as I 
have ever since called him, would have 
done, but for his disabled arm and my 
precaution in securing the other. 

‘This by the way, however. The knap- 
sack or wallet containing all the poor ladies’ 
money was what I had then to think of, 
and the recovery of which virtually 
finishes my story. It sounds like an easy 
way out of the difficulty, and one that 
could only be evolved out of the inner 
consciousness of the professed story-teller 
to say that, notwithstanding the now 
swiftly approaching shades of evening, 
after a little scrutiny we did actually 
descry the missing wallet. Nevertheless, 
such is the fact, and truth as usual is 
proved to be stranger than fiction. 
The young Italian was the first to see 
the coveted object. 

“ «Ecco! eccolo! signor,’ he suddenly 
cried with a shout of exuberant joy, as 
squatting at the edge of the cliff with one 
arm clasped tightly round the stem of a 
friendly tree, he pointed eagerly to some 
bushes below. And there it was, sure 
enough, brought up in its fall fortunately 
by the undergrowth, as a man might have 
been. 

“«The rope, the rope,’ I called out 
to the people above, who were still using 
it as a lever upon their prisoner. 
When after much squabbling I succeeded 
in getting it again, to make one end of it 
fast round the firmest tree and hang the 
other over the cliff was the work of a 


‘moment. To my surprise the young 


native eagerly volunteered the descent, 
though I had intended to make it myself. 
But as he was half my weight I willingly 
allowed him to go, and in a few minutes 
he had nimb‘y let himself down and 
secured the prize. 1 was careful to watch 
that he did not open it; but I did him 





injustice, he had no such intention. Like 
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a clever fellow, moreover, he foresaw that 
encumbered with that under his arm he 
could not easily re-climb the rope, so he 
fastened the end of it round the bag, and I 
hauled it up. In a few minutes more he 
too was again by my side, and we marched 
off, or rather scrambled off, in triumph. 


“ As I said, here is really the end of my 
story, although the vivid remembrance I 
have of what followed impels me yet to 
add a few sentences more. 

“<The brigand of Baveno’ was destined 
to give us still a good deal of trouble, 
which indeed might have proved endless 
but for the course we adopted. He was 
taken to Stresa, and there locked up, 
whilst we were bound over with an amount 
of official red-tapism which makes our 
English legalities quite white by comparison, 
to appear against him in ten days’ time at 
Milan. Long before that period, however, had 
elapsed, we—for the ladies, I may say, and 
myself have scarce parted company since— 
were safe back in Paris. We laid our 
heads together (how close to one of them 
mine came does not matter), and after 
much consultation, in which the landlord 
took part, decided simply to make a bolt 
of it. 

“Two evenings later, just as the full 
moon, in conjunction with a certain pair of 
eyes, was shedding on all around sucha 
radiant light that one might have 
expected 


“That birds would sing and think it were not night, 


‘three travellers might have been seen 
wending their way’ in a hired carriage 
along the road from Baveno to Domo 
D'Ossola, and later on over the grand and 
stupendous pass of the Simplon. Their 
flight was conducted with the greatest 
secrecy, and not until they had crossed the 
frontier at Iselle, and their passports had 
satisfied the scrutiny of the Austrian 
authorities, did they breathe freely. Seeing 
that they were distinctly evading the law, 
their conduct and sensations, indeed, might 
have led to the supposition that they were 
brigands themselves, rather than three 
simple English tourists making the best of 
their way back to their own country. That 
they did so successfully goes without say- 
ing. What happened at Baveno after their 
departure must for ever remain a mystery as 
far as they are concerned, for my two 
artist friends likewise beat a hasty retreat 
before the official time was up for our 
appearance at Milan. 





“ Again, what became of the brigand is 
unknown. What he had righteously 
received in the way of punishment was 
more than sufficient to satisfy us, remember- 
ing how he had brought it upon himself. 

“That my young Italian colleaguedid not 
go unrewarded for the service he rendered, 
also may go without saying, but weighing 
one circumstance against another we got so 
well out of the adventure ourselves that 
we have thought it wise to give the Lago 
Maggiore a wide berth ever since, and 
to hold our tongues until the present 
moment.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


**¢ WHEN the wicked man—— 

The Rev. Christopher Eyre, as he stood 
at the reading-desk and repeated that 
familiar formula with which he had opened 
morning and evening service for a good 
ten years past, was suddenly conscious of 
a very secular interruption to the elevated 
and serious tenor of his own thoughts. 

It was a warm summer evening, the light 
was streaming in through the stained glass 
windows of the beautiful old church in the 
remote and somewhat uninteresting parish 
of St. Mary Thorpe. The choir—a recent 
innovation of the Rev. Christopher s—were 
all in their places, clean, rosy-cheeked, 
robed in spotless garments, and full of 
rustic importance ; the old verger, who 
combined the duties of sexton as well, was 
moving slowly and heavily up the aisle, and 
following him was the secular object who 
was responsible for the Rev. Christopher’s 
momentary confusion of mind. 

He was holding his head well up and 
looking straight down and over the well- 
filled church; for the Rev. Christopher 
was a popular minister of St. Mary Thorpe; 
and as the familiar words left his lips he 
met the clear, sad gaze of a woman, advanc- 
ing with a peculiar graceful motion to the 
pew whither the old verger was leading 
the way. 

The hesitation between the beginning and 
continuation of that sentence was so slight 
that few if any of the congregation noticed 
it, accustomed as the feminine portion were 
to hang on the words, looks, gestures, and 
manners of the handsome curate. 

As a rule curates always are adored by 
the female members of their flocks. To 
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this rule the Rev. Christopher was no 
exception. He had received a surfeit of 
it in his time, notwithstanding that he 
was inclined to take an ascetic view of life ; 
that he dilated on the obligation of celi- 
bacy for the clergy; and was an earnest and 
somewhat stern-minded man who looked 
upon women as very weak vessels indeed. 
The service meanwhile went on. The 


red and gold and purple lights of the. 


windows were thrown in fitful gleams 
across the faces of the congregation, but to 
the Rev. Christopher it seemed as if all 
the light and glory of the place centred 
on one drooping head, and lit up the 
sorrowful wonder of two deep, soft eyes 
which had rested in startled recognition 
on his own. Stern zealot and disciplinarian 
as he was, the curate found it hard work to 
keep his gaze from that pale sweet face—to 
concentrate his thoughts on the service which 
time had rendered so easy of remembrance 
that the lips and mind scarce needed to 
moveinunison. Wrong it was undoubtedly, 
and wrong he felt it to be, but the feeling 
in no way rendered the combat easier. 

Something had stirred his memory to 
quick pain; something had stolen across 
the slumberous calm of his life; and as 
the soft dusk dimmed the old church 
windows and the pale evening light showed 
him the upturned earnest faces, they all 
seemed to fuse and melt into one vivid 
glow of remembrance, and then fade and 
pass away, leaving him face to face with a 
great trouble and a fierce unrest. 

The rich deep tones of his voice 
had not once faltered or quivered. 
Steadily, earnestly, had the service been 
carried through. Now he crossed the 
space from the altar to the pulpit, and 
mounted the stairs, and so stood for a 
moment looking far away over the heads 
that were bowed in waiting reverence for 
the prayer that trembled on his lips. 

As it ceased, as the stir and flutter sub- 
sided, as the attentive faces turned to him, 
eager for the words of his text—prepared 
to revel in the eloquence that was as 
natural to him as the commonest speech is 
to most men—the same strange hesitation 
seized him. 
extempore, but he usually thought out and 
considered his subject first. He had done 
so to-day, but, now, all ideas of the sermon he 
had intended to preach fled away and grew 
misty and confused. He opened the Bible 
before him and one golden ray of light fell 
like a thread of flame across the page, and 
in the lambent glittering circle he saw 


His sermons were always 








these words again : “‘ When the wicked man 
turneth away from the wickedness that he 
hath committed, and doeth that which is 
lawfuland right, he shallsave his soul alive.” 

With a sudden inspiration that swept 
away all doubt as a blast of wind might 
sweep a feather, he seized the thought and 
the words and read out the prophet’s 
declaration as the subject-matter of his 
own intended discourse. 

Once decided upon, the subject grew 
and grouped itself before him in those 
changing formsand colours which mind lends 
to a single thought if that mind be in any 
way intellectual. Full of poetic imagination; 
of deep feeling, like a torrent unloosed ; the 
eloquence of this man burst out upon his 
listeners. Beauty of thought, superb elo- 
cution, intense earnestness, these would 
have swayed minds far stronger, hearts far 
more callous, intellects far more calculating, 
instincts far less scrupulous, than those to 
which he appealed. The man’s own earnest- 
ness and own belief in what he uttered 
—that most potent spell of all oratory, 
whatever its nature—was like a current 
carrying the opinions of the listeners 
along with it as mere tributary streams. 

There were tears in many eyes, there 
were new and strange emotions stirring 
in many hearts, as the thrilling voice 
painted with soul-felt earnestness the 
horrors of sin, the deadly perils of life, 
the agony, shame, misery, remorse, which 
bears the erring soul along to that saving 
portal of penitence by which Hope stands, 
through whose bars the golden gleam of 
the Great City comes radiant and pure, 
and rich with every promise. 

Presently the voice sank and ceased, 
passing as it were into the closing dusk of 
the evening shadows ; dying like a chord of 
music that softly haunts its own lingering 
echoes. 

There came a pause, a hush, a prayer ; 
then the sound of the organ broke across 
the twilight stillness, and two dim wet eyes 
looked up at a white-robed figure as it 
passed and was lost to sight. 


The scattered groups passed out through 
the quiet churchyard, and made their 
several ways homeward. The last notes 
of the organ died away, the light in the 
vestry was extinguished ; then the little 
side door opened, and the tall figure of 
the curate came out. He looked round as 
if expectantly. Standing under the heavy 
shadows of a great yew-tree was a woman— 
the woman whose late entrance into church 
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had attracted his attention and distracted 
his thoughts. 

She stood quite motionless, her hands 
clasped together, her face lifted, and 
with an earnest expectant look upon it. 
He came straight towards her, and stretched 
out his hand in greeting. 

“It is long since we met,” he said 
quietly ; “but I have not forgotten you, 
and you—you have not forgotten me.” 

She gave him her hand, as readily as he 
had extended his own. 

“No,” she said, “I have not forgotten 
you. I was surprised to see you here. 
Chance has brought me thither. I know 
no one—not a soul in the place; it all 
seemed so strange, so cold, so unfriendly, 
till I looked up and saw—you.” 

His heart gave one quick throb, but his 
face was calm and unmoved. The earnest- 
ness and friendliness of his regard seemed 
to comfort her with that wordless sym- 
pathy which is so sweet to feel, and which 
needs no outward expression. 

“ Are you alone, then?” he asked her 
gently. 

A deep hot flush coloured her pale 
cheeks ; her lips quivered. 

“T am alone—alone and in heavy sor- 
row. That is why I am glad to see you. 
You are a clergyman, and you are a good 
man, I know, and you were so kind to me 
once. Will you let me tell you of my 
trouble? Believe me I would not ask it 
of you if I knew that I had one other 
human creature on the face of this wide 
earth to whom I could turn. But I am 
quite helpless and quite alone.” 

The rich, beautiful voice broke as with 
a sound of tears. His eyes looked at hers 
with deep pity and earnest feeling. 

“Tell me whatever you wish,” he said, 
“T will walk home with you, and you shall 
speak to me as we go.” 

‘‘Home!” The awful bitterness and 
despair of that word as it left her lips 
startled him. ‘I have no home,” she 
said ; “I have left my husband !” 

The sudden flush on the curate’s hand- 
some face was vivid as that which a 
moment before had lit her own. They had, 
moved on as she spoke, and he was walk- 
ing by her side. He was too startled to 
speak, and after a moment’s silence she 
went on rapidly, and with an uncertain 
impulsive utterance which made her story 
somewhat disconnected, or would have 
made it so to anyone who followed it 
without that clue to her nature and her 
past which this man possessed. 





“When you met me in Switzerland, 
and saved my life among those awful 
mountains, you told me of the folly of 
what I was about to do. You said there 
were bounds even to a daughter's obe- 
dience, and that I would assuredly repent 
what I told you I had resolved upon. I 
was obstinate, you thought, I would not 
listen—no matter now. I could not tell 
my reasons to you, and—well, can a man 
and a woman ever look at the same thing 
in quite the same light? I think not. 
You were right—of course you were right. 
I was bitterly unhappy, but I bore my life 
as best I could and lived on. The years 
have come and gone—ah me! is ita life- 
time, or but four years, I have lived? 
Time says the one ; my heart”—she laid her 
hand upon her bosom with a wild and 
passionate gesture— my heart tells me it 
is the other. I did my best. I tried to 
see in duty what was forbidden by all 
softer feelings, to school myself to patience, 
forbearance. Alas! I had another lesson 
to learn, and it taught me in one month 
what all the years before had never taught, 
and what all the years to come can never 
teach again.” 

Her voice broke suddenly. She covered 
her face with her hands, and stood trembling 
with an agitation which threatened to 
overpower her self-control at any moment. 

He laid his hand upon her arm, and his 
voice came calm, and gentle, and sym- 
pathising to her ear. 

“T can guess what you mean, do not 
trouble to tell me.” 

She dropped her hands and looked up at 
his face. Her eyes saw nothing there but 
kindly sympathy. They could not read 
the agony of the soul—the awakened 
memories—the anguish of a long struggle— 
the futile thought that a victory once won 
had proved a fallacy, that all the old weary 
battle must be fought over again. 

“You can guess the rest,” she said, and 
again that flush of scarlet burnt itself upon 
the white clear skin, like a fiery shame. 
“Twas unhappy. Friendship had so sweet 
a sound for my ears. How could I tell 
the evil it veiled, the dangers it concealed? 
I learnt both at the cost of-——” 

She had been looking at his face; the 
sudden whiteness that blanched both cheek 
and lip startled her. She hesitated, but 
the cold sternness of his voice compelled 
her to continue. 

“ The cost of—what ? 

Her head drooped. 

“« My life’s peace,” she said wearily ; “my 


Tell me all.” 
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own good name, and my husband’s belief 
in me. He turned me from his doors. 
I was innocent of the ill he imputed. But 
he would only believe the worst, and I was 
too proud to insist upon rights which the 
law might respect more than the man who 
owed them.” 

“ And he—the other?” asked the cold, 
stern voice. 

A wonderful softness and warmth stole 
over her face. Her very voice changed. 
“‘ He knows nothing, save that I have fied. 
You—you surely do not suppose——” 

He interrupted her with impatience. 
“ You have acted very foolishly. You have 
lost all. What could have induced you to 
take such a step?” 

““T was mad—desperate. Ido not know 
what I did or thought.” 

“But your mother ; at least you might 
have gone to her.” 

“ My mother !” 

Let us pity any human soul — any 
woman’s soul, from whose depths bursts 


that wor with such an awful mockery of 
all that ould be most sacred and most 
dear ! 


“ You forget,” she said after an instant’s 
silence, “it was she who sold me to 
him.” 

“And what do you mean to do?” he 
asked involuntarily. 

“Work, I suppose,” she answered with 
a bitter laugh, a laugh strange to hear from 
lips so sweet and soft, from lips with such 
girlish tender curves, such mobile touching 

. beauty—a beauty that seemed only made 
for smiles and happiness, and now wore so 
pathetic a sorrow in repose. “I was so 
glad when I saw you,” she went on timidly; 
*‘ you are a good man, and you will not be 
uncharitable,” 

‘God forbid !” he murmured. 

“ And you will help me,” she continued. 
* For I must do something, if only to drown 
thought and keep myself from growing 
quite desperate.” 

“T will help you,” he said earnestly, 
“with all my heart and soul.” 

“ May Heaven bless you!” she said, and 
her eyes grew dim, as once before they had 
grown when his words had reached her 
ears and touched her heart in the solemn 
peace and twilight hush of the old grey 
church beyond. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


THE complex mechanism of a woman’s 
nature is rarely if ever understood by a man. 
It needs a sympathy so great, a patience so 





vast, a love so tender, a long-suffering so 
infinite, that no man’s heart can combine 
all these qualities, and yet hold with them 
that comprehension of weakness and that 
strength to rule and support it, which dis- 
plays a mastery which is not tyrannous, 
and wields a power that is rooted in 
respect. 

The Rev. Mr. Eyre knew little of women, 
but he had long known that one woman 
had wound herself into his very heart’s 
depths. Even when her name had become 
but a memory, that memory had been the 
sole joy of his cold and barren life. The 
memory had suddenly faded and paled 
before the bright, living rapture of her 
actual presence, and now, in the long night 
watches he knelt wrestling with the old 
trouble—the old trouble which he had 
thought he had vanquished and laid to rest 
in the grave of a four years’ silence. 

That night brought no sense of victory 
to the weary wrestler in the quiet vicarage. 
Here, thrust into his very presence, appeal- 
ing to him for aid, for comfort, for protec- 
tion, was the one woman in all the world 
whose presence held for him an untold 
danger, in whose every glance and word 
lurked a temptation against which the whole 
strength and purity and integrity of his 
manhood and his calling were weak as river- 
reeds that sway to the rush of a current. 
Was the world not wide enough but that 
fate should have directed her steps to this 
little, unfrequented Devonshire village, 
where he had buried himself, and sought 
oblivion, and almost hoped that what he 
sought had been found ? 

It seemed hard—terribly hard. And he 
knew too that no sign of his own weakness 
must betray itself—that the sternest and 
most rigid self-control would be necessary 
in her presence—that be his sympathy, 
his grief, his pity ever so great, they must 
be expressed with a reticence almost cold 
in comparison to what he felt. Yes, the 
task would be a hard one, a very hard one, 
and when the dawn broke and he threw 
himself at last on his couch to try and get 
an hour’s slumber, his face looked haggard 
and worn, as if with years of suffering 
instead of only the conflict of one night. 

At noon that day he went to her, as he 
had promised. She had taken two rooms 
in a little cottage on the outskirts of 
St. Mary Thorpe, and as she came in and 
greeted him, the contrast between herself 
and her surroundings, between his past 
memories of her and the luxuries and 
extravagances of her then life, struck him 
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with a curious sense of unreality—a pas- 
sionate anger at her own folly, and yet a 
compassion for the weakness and impul- 
siveness of the nature he had read and 
loved in those past years. 

ag | have been thinking what is best to 
do for you,” he said, when their first greet- 
ing was over. “But it is not an easy matter | 
to decide. You told me of your accom- 





“ Your musical talents are very great, I 
remember,” said Mr. Eyre, “and | could 
give you some lessons. I learnt the organ 
long ago, and have always kept up my 


practice. I think there will be no diffi- 
culty about that, if only you would 
care——” 


“Care!” she interrupted hastily. wal | 
would do anything—anything! I only want 


plishments last night, but in a little out-of- | to earn my own bread honourably, to be 
the-world place like this I scarcely see to | | free, and untroubled, and at peace, if that 
what use you can turn them. And, deeply | is possible for me now. How can I thank 
as I feel for you, I cannot conscientiously | you enough ?” 

say that you have done a right thing | 


in leaving your husband’s roof and pro-| almost coldly. 


tection. 
false position—you must see that. You 
wish, I suppose, to represent yourself as a 
widow ?” 

She only bowed, and he continued with 
evident embarrassment : 

“There is an obstacle in the first in- 
stance. Men will deem you free, and— 
pardon my frankness—you are too beautiful 
to be unnoticed and unpersecuted by at- 
tentions which your own position will not 
seem to forbid.” 

“You could say I was separated from 
my husband, could you not?” she said 
faintly and hesitatingly. 

“1 could say so, certainly ; but do you 
think you would then have any chance of 
being accepted in the position of a teacher 
for young girls? I fear not.” 

“T thought I might teach music,” she 
said, looking at him with those sadly- 
earnest eyes, whose gaze he dared not trust 
himself to meet. “ You know I play and 
sing well enough for that.° And at least 


for a month or two I can live without doing | 


anything. I have a little money of my 
own—only fifty pounds, it is true, but fifty 
pounds will go a long way here, and in the 
meantime I might look about.” 

‘“‘Teach music!” exclaimed the curate, 
as if struck by a sudden thought. “Ah! 
that reminds me. Our organist left us a 
month ago, and we have only had a deputy’s 
services since. The rector, Mr. Moreton, 
is away just now, taking a summer holiday. 
He gave me permission to select, in his 
absence, an organist if I found any one 
suitable for the appointment. The salary 
is small, only sixty pounds,” he had 
added another ten to the actual sum, “ but 
there is the chance of teaching at the Hall, 
and one or two good families in the neigh- 
bourhood. Would this suit you ?” 





“‘ But I know so little of the organ,” she | 


said, colouring faintly. 


“No thanks are necessary,” he said 
“T am only too happy 


You have placed yourself in a/| to be of any service to you. Well, may we 


consider the matter settled? After all, it 
is better than the governess scheme. You 
will be more independent, and the vexed 
question of references may be unheeded. 
You shall have your first lesson this after- 
noon, if you like to come to the church at 
four o'clock.” 

He rose somewhat hurriedly. He did 
not want to hear her thanks, to read the 
gratitude and relief in her face ; but when 
she gave him her hand, and in low, broken 
words tried to thank him, his self-com- 
mand was sorely tried. Brusquely, almost 
roughly, he stopped her, and muttering 
something about parish business took up 
his hat and left the cottage. 

Hilary Laughton stood by the open 
window and watched him as he walked 
rapidly down the narrow gravelled path 
bordered with cloves, carnations, and many, 
coloured pinks, whose scents reached her 
where she stood. 

“* What a good man he is,” she said to her- 
self with a heavy sigh. “Oh, if I had only 
listened to him years ago, how different 
my life might be now !” 

It is an awful thing, that looking back 
on life, and seeing what is by the light of 
what might have been. An awful thing 
to think that we have made one grand 
mistake of it all, and that never, never 
again can we rectify the error, or change 
the lot we once blindly and wilfully chose 
as best. 

This was the case with Hilary Laughton 
now. Her life had lain before her bright, 
smiling, prosperous—now, she found her- 
self friendless and alone, an outcast from 
the society where she had reigned, sus- 
pected by her husband, banished from 
her luxurious home with no bright pros- 
pects of any kind to gladden her dark lot, 
and with no hope to ameliorate the bitter- 
ness of her position. 
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“WHEN THE WICKED MAN.” 
Certainly she had only herself to blame, |her heart and soul, and he—well, he 
but that made the trouble no easier to| had been attracted the moment his eyes 
bear—it never does, I think, to the bearers lrested on the beautiful pale face which 
—though people seem to take a peculiar | looked so weary and so tired, even amidst 
pleasure in impressing them with the fact the brilliance and gaiety of the scene 
as though it held untold consolation. ‘around. He had watched her from a 

“T think I should like to go into a/ distance, though he knew that she was 
sisterhood,” murmured Hilary vaguely as | not free. The fact had not troubled him 
she still stood looking wistfully out at the} much at first; not till that face began 
cottage garden. “I know there are such|to haunt him; not till the woman who 
things now without turning RomanCatholic. | owned it came between him and all the 
I wonder if Mr. Eyre would know. But | amusements and occupations of his life; not 
then, I suppose, one would want money | till the sympathy and compassion he had 
again. Oh, the wretched blank dreariness | felt for her, when he saw how her husband 
of my life now; and to think that all the | neglected and slighted her in every possible 
future will be like this, all the ‘to-morrows | way, merged into one fierce impulsive 
as to-day!’ Heaven help me, how am I to | longing to aid, or save her from her misery ; 
bear it?” ' not till he knew how helpless he was to do 

She sank on the chair by the window, | either one or the other. 
and bowed her face on her hands. Her| He was not a particularly good man, nor 
thoughts went back—just for the scene | for thematterof that a particularly bad man. 
of one year—to a summer-time like | As a rule strongly-marked and strongly- 
this. It was a very pretty scene they developed characters in men or women are 
showed her : a garden-party at Chiswick, a | much more rare than novelists would have 
crowd of fashion and beauty, and rank and | us believe. Most human beings, that is to 
wealth, and moving amidst it all she saw | say most of those we meet in the everyday 
herself surrounded by a crowd of flatterers | intercourse of everyday life, are not very 
and idlers, accepting their attentions in | wise, or very virtuous, or very heroic. They 
her usual cold, listless fashion, and then a have their good qualities and their bad. 
voice asking permission to introduce some- , They are all more or less selfish, foolish, 
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one, and her own careless assent. 

She had scarcely looked up, she had felt 
no interest. What was one man more than 
another to her now? But somehow the 
new comer had established himself by her 
side, and gradually succeeded in thawing 
her indifference. After awhile she began 
to wonder at her own interest in his 
conversation, at her own participation in 
the jests and remarks that came so readily 
to his lips. He had been in the army ; he 
had travelled much ; he knew life in many 
phases ; he was well-informed, quick-witted, 
agreeable. 
she left him—all this, alas! was the begin- 


ning of an end she could not have. 


even imagined to have been within the 
bounds of possibility then. 

Aftera time meetings had grown morefre- 
quent, and friendship become an established 
word between them— that treacherous 
friendship which some writer has declared 
an impossibility between a man and a 
woman, unless they are threescore years 
of age, because one is sure to give more 
than the other, and the bargain is sure to 
fall through. 

This bargain had fallen through most 
lamentably. Hilary had awakened to the 
fact that she loved Eustace Keene with all 


All this she told herself when | 


| good-natured, exacting, and the rest, and 
| Eustace Keene was not by any means a hero, 
_ though he was brave and courteous, fairly 
| intelligent, and tolerably unselfish as men go. 
' But Hilary saw him as only a woman who 
loves sees the man she loves. Certainly 
| the contrast to her husband was very great, 
'and that might in a measure have helped 
the glamour of his attraction for her, but 
she had placed him on a very high pedestal 
‘indeed, when he flung himself from it 
' to her feet, and there confessed his own folly 
/ and showed her hers, 
The hands drop from her face now as she 
remembers that scene. 
She had done her best; she had been 
_ brave, even though her heart seemed break- 
ing, but she could not deny that she loved 
| him, and though she had forbidden such 
words from his lips, they met again and yet 
again with that fatal secret in their throb- 
‘bing hearts. Then at last the promise she 
had exacted was forgotten, and the witness 
to that passionate interview, the hearer 
of those wild words, had been her own 
' husband, 
| Then the terrible climax came. Mad- 
dened by his accusations, enraged by his 
threats, she left his roof—the world said 
with her lover, but she alone knew that the 
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last man who would hear of her action, or| thence the lofty desires, the high com- 
ever learn her present whereabouts, was} munings, the soul-felt ecstasies of a faith 
the man who had brought this sea of | which was felt and worshipped as divine. 


troubles upon her life. 


| The shackles of that body he had been wont 


She dreaded with an inexpressible dread | to disregard now clasped like bonds of 
that she might, some day, see him again. A | fire around him—the fetters of the flesh 
fierce intolerable shame consumed her at| were chaining him in a sure captivity, and 
the thought of him, of her love for him, | he groaned in spirit as he thought of it, 


and his for her. 


she prayed, with her whole soul in the | 
prayer, that never again might they meet, 
never again might the fascination of his 
presence come w with its force of tempting 
to her poor broken heart. 

The scent of the roses stole softly to her 


Nothing could alter these | 
facts—that she knew only too well—but| or rescue him from temptation. 


| 
| 





and marvelled what could be done to save 
Avoid 
her ; flee from her presence ; that was all! 
But circumstances declared all that to be im- 
possible. He could not give up his curacy 
without due notice or satisfactory reason. 
He was a favourite in the parish, a 
favourite with his rector, who had even 


now as the summer wind stirred among the | insisted upon his sharing the vicarage with 


bushes. 
air the glad music of a lark’s sweet song 
but she only covered her face with her 


7 


She heard far up in the clear bright | him, and for five years he had lived there 


| busy, happy, and content. And now, all 
this was over, because the fatal spell of a 


hands and cowered back, faint and sick, and | woman’s presence had come between him 
weary of life, and hating all the loveliness | and his work—between him and his God, he 
and music of the summer-time as all sad | told himself bitterly. 

heavy-laden hearts do hate that which is | 


too bright and glad in contrast with them- 
selves. 

“Tf only I could die now!” she prayed, 
as the hot tears trickled through her 
clasped fingers. 

And the scent of the roses, and the song 
of the bird which soared to the cloudless 
summer sky, had no sweetness and no 
rapture, nor any memory for her save one 
of pain which nothing seemed to ease—to 
which nothing promised comfort. 


CHAPTER III, 


TIME moved on, and its passage was 
marked by nothing of much interest to 
Hilary Laughton. 

The organ lessons had been given daily, 
and she was thankful enough for any 
occupation which took her out of herself 
and her own sad thoughts. Quick and apt 
at most things, and possessed of great 
musical abilities, she made rapid progress 
in her study of the instrument, and spent 
long hours in practice. 

Christopher Eyre knew that his rector 
would have no fault to find with her 
proficiency by the time he returned, and 
encouraged her devotion to the art as much 
as he possibly could. 

For him, alas! these lessons and _ his 
constant intercourse with this woman were 
producing fatal results. Human nature is 
human still under the garb of priesthood. 
He had told himself that his bride was the 
Church, that the weakness of love should 
never enter into his heart and drive from 





Of all these feelings, however, Hilary 
was serenely unconscious. Love makes 
egotists of most people, and she was too 
much engressed with her own sorrows to 
give more than an occasional grateful 
thought to this man, whose life, although 
she knew it not, was becoming wrapped up 
in her own. 

So one month of the summer-time passed 
on and another began, and Mr. Eyre began 
to notice, with a pang sharp as inward pain 
could make it, that Hilary’s face grew 
whiter and thinner day by day, that the 
anguish of the spirit was preying on the 
flesh ; that, try as she might to fulfil her 
duties, to be cheerful in his presence, the 
shadows of suffering grew heavier and 
more distinct. It wrung his heart as he 
noted it, and with all his knowledge of that 
soul-sickness, that rebellion under affliction 
which his almost daily experience of life 
and death had taught him, he braced up 
his erfergies to soothe and comfort her. It 
was terrible work he soon found, for sorrow 
had made her reckless and often bitter, 
and she turned away with a shudder from 
his words of a possible peace to be found, 
of a higher purer life to be lived, of this 
world not being the ‘‘ be-all and end-all” 
of our existence. 

“T am not a good woman,” she once 
said passionately. ‘ Do not preach to me 
unless you wish me to hate you. I am 
weak and sinful, I know. You cannot tell 
me that more plainly than I tell it to 
myself ; but I cannot help it. My life has 
been unhappy, almost always. How can I 
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think it fair or just, or for the best, as you 
say? Oh, it is so easy to talk—so easy! 
But when your heart is breaking, when 
you look out on life and see nothing but a 
blank, bitter desolation, how can you think 
it best? What I feel I say. However 
shocked you are, I am telling you the 
plain truth. I could not deceive you, any 
more than I could cheat myself.” 

“T know it is hard, terribly hard,” he 
answered in that low rich voice of his that 
sympathy filled with even sweeter music 
than nature had bestowed. “ All life is 
that, more or less. But the pain would 
grow less sharp, believe me, if you would 
bend to the rod, not rebel against it.” 

“Tt will never grow less sharp,” she 
said with a sudden sob in her throat. 
‘*‘ Because I have done this, do you think 
I am not in my heart longing, longing 
always, that I had not?” 

“Don’t say that, for Heaven’s sake,” he 
entreated. ‘ You little know what it is to 
me.” 

‘Because you are so good,” she said 
unconsciously, “Ah yes! I knew it long 
ago. You had better hear my confession,” 
she went on with sudden bitterness. 
“The thoughts I nurse and cherish in| 
my own heart are black and dangerous ; | 
those I speak out seem in some way a! 
safety-valve for my wickedness. Do you | 
know I often think of that sermon you | 
preached the first night I went into the | 
church here; how you pointed out that | 
the wicked, the most sinful, the most 
depraved might yet turn away and do what 
is ‘lawful and right.’ What would be 
lawful and right for me to do? Can you 
tell me that ?” 

“Yes,” he answered simply; “to go 
back to your husband, to confess your 
fault—for you have been in fault, you know 
—and live your life out bravely, unflinch- 
ingly, for duty’s sake.” ‘ 

She paused suddenly in the midst of the 
cornfield through which they had been walk- 
ing, and faced him as if in utter amazement. 

“What? Do that! Go back to him 
after what he said—after what he believes! 
Impossible! I could not.” 

‘You asked me what you ought to do,” 
answered Mr. Eyre, “I have told you. 
You parted in hot anger—he misjudged 
you, that is true enough. But can you 
blame him so very much? He loved you 
very dearly once. I know that by what I 
saw in Switzerland, and you—you married 
him without a thought or care, save only | 
that of passive indifference. Of course | 








you were not quite a free agent in the 
matter—that I know—and of your subse- 
quent married life I can say nothing. It 
could not have been happy, I am only too 
sure; but you should have remembered 
that you vowed truth dnd honour and 
obedience to him, and Pr 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, hush!” she cried 
wildly. “ You talk as if I were an auto- 
maton—a machine to be regulated, not a 
creature of flesh and blood, to feel, and 
love, and suffer. Oh, God! if you only for 
one moment knew what it was to love as 
I have done, to be tempted as I have 
been——” 

Her voice broke ; she covered her face 
with her hands and shuddered from head to 
foot. 

Mr. Eyre drew his breath sharply ; his 
face grew deadly white. For one second 
his eyes flashed on her with a look that 
would have betrayed his secret had she met 
it. But she did not, and after an instant’s 
silence his voice seemed cold and quiet as 
ever as he went on speaking. 

“No human being is quite capable of 
judging another,” he said gently. ‘None 





of us are aught but imperfect, weak, erring. 


creatures. There, calm yourself. I will 
say no more on this subject to-day. I seem 
to be always lecturing you, and indeed it 
is not my wish. Perhaps in your place I 
should have acted just the same as you have 
done. Who knows?” 

She looked up at him then, with that look 
of anguish in her eyes that he so dreaded 
to see. He knew the conflict it foretold. 

“Thank you,” she murmured softly. 
“Yes; I think you have said enough for 
to-day. Let me go home and _ think 
over it.” 

She gave him her hand, and he clasped 
it with gentle friendliness—with no out- 
ward display of the emotion that was 
throbbing in his heart at that light touch. 

“God be with you,” he said, using the 
oldest and truest form of that ‘ Good-bye” 
we utter so carelessly. 

And he left her there among the golden 
sheaves, with the rays of sunset turning her 
hair to gold, and making yet more beautiful 
the beauty of her face. 


She walked on, her eyes on the ground, 
her mind busy with the words she had 
just heard. 

“Go back to him!” she said to herself 
again and again. “ Oh, I could not do that; 
it is impossible.” 

She came out of the cornfields at last, 
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and took a field-path skirting the high-road. 
The sun was slowly sinking now, and an 
intense stillness reigned around. The 
sound of horses’ hoofs on the hard white 
road almost startled her, by the sudden life 
and reality they brought into the dreamy 
peace of air and scene, 

She glanced up as the riding party went 
by. She supposed they were from the 
Hall, and the fact had little interest for 
her. Yet the next instant her face had 
grown white as death ; she started as if a 
pistol-shot had struck her, for, bending 
down to speak to the girl by whose side he 
rode, she saw Eustace Keene. The start, 
the stifled cry she gave, attracted his notice. 
He looked, and saw her. 

The party rode on. Hilary staggered 
back against the low hedge, sick and cold 
with the sudden shock of that unexpected 
meeting. 

The moments whirled along. Were 
they many or few? She could not tell. 
Then the dull quick beat of horse-hoofs 
sounded again—one rider this time, and 
coming straight towards herself. She had 
scarcely time to master that thought, ere it 
was stifled under the mad wild joy of an 
actual presence, and time and place, and 
earth and sky, seemed merged into one hazy 
dimness, out of whose shadows looked back 
to her own the face of the man she loved. 

“Ts it you—really you?” 

That was all he said, having thrown him- 
self off his horse, and reached her side, and 
now, standing there before her, held her 
hands in his, and looked down at her face 
with eager, wondering eyes. 

“ Yes,” she answered below her breath. 
* How did you come here?” 

“ How? Fate, I suppose. Good Heaven ! 
to think of meeting you again! Do you 
know what you did to me by going off like 
that? Do you know what you gave me 
to bear? How I have searched ior you? 
Tell me, Hilary, why you went off in that 
mysterious fashion. Did you want to ruin 
yourself entirely ?” 

‘TJ hardly know,” she said faintly. 

“T had an explanation with your—with 
Mr. Laughton,” he went on rapidly. “I 
don’t suppose he believed me, but at least 
I convinced him that I, like himself, was 
totally ignorant of your whereabouts, and 
when he cooled down he gave out that you 
had gone to your mother. I have tried 
all sorts of means to trace you, and all in 
vain, and now to think that, when I least 
expected it, I should have stumbled across 
you here !” 


eum 





Something in the tone, in the altered 


manner, brought the blood back to 
Hilary’s cheeks. She raised her head 
roudly. 


“T left my husband because he insulted 
me,” she said; “ I think he knows that well 
enough.” 

“It was all my fault,” went on Eustace 
Keene rapidly ; “I had no right to draw 
you into such a scrape. I was selfish. I 
forgot myself. I would give everything in 
the world now to atone for the wrung. 
Can I—is there any way in which I can 
help you ?” 

Hilary’s heart had grown colder and 
colder as he went on. It felt heavy as a 
stone in her breast now. Where were the 
love, the ardour, the passion of this man, 
who had knelt at her feet a brief while 
before and declared he could not live his 
life without her? 

Ah! there is a crueller pain than to lose 
what we love by death. It is to see that 
love in naked cruel reality, as it is, stripped 
of the glamour of romance with which we 
have invested it—an ideal no longer, but 
a living reality that mocks us with the 
attributes our fancy gave it once, and puts 
to shame all our fond beliefs. 

Such an experience as this came to 
Hilary Laughton at this moment. As by a 
lightning flash she saw revealed to her the 
man she had worshipped with all her fuolish 
passionate heart; saw him as he was, 
not as she had pictured him. The sacrifice 
she had made, the sufferings she had borne, 
all these were as nothing in comparison 
with that revelation. She could almost 
have laughed at her own blindness, her 
utter folly. Did he realise—ever so 
faintly—what he had been to her, this 
man who now offered her the insult of help, 
the pretence of compassion for all the 
wrong he had himself inflicted? Love had 
stolen upon her unawares. In the weari- 
ness and wretchedness of her life she had 
been beguiled to believe in happiness such 
as had filled the dreams of her girlhood, 
such as could never visit her again. And 
her love—wrong in one sense—had yet 
been a sentiment holy and pure, debased 
by no selfishness of passion, deep rooted 
and full of trust, and this love was cast 
back at her feet, with no warning, with no 
subtleties of excuse. The blow hit straight 
to the very roots of her nature. It made 
her hard and cold as iron, but it could not 
still the bitterness of shame and disappoint- 
ment, the inward agony which throbbed in 
every vein. 
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** You are very kind,” she said, answering 
him at last, and drawing herself up 
with haughty composure. “I need no 
help. I am very welland—happy.” ~ 

* But what do you intend—why have 
you chosen to act like this ?” he’said, some- 
what confusedly. ‘“ Surely you must know 
that a position soequivocal can only produce 
evil results in the future. If you had only 
told me ¥ 

“You!” There was a scorn so bitter 








and intense in her voice, that it cut short | 


his words. “ Why should I have told you 
anything, Mr. Keene? I think you scarcely 
know what you are saying.” 


‘* Have you forgotten?” he said hurriedly, ' 


and his eyes looked back to hers with the 
caressing tenderness of old. She shuddered, 
and turned yet paler. 

“Stop !” she said, “the past is over and 
done with. Do not allude to it again. 
There is no excuse for my folly—for my 
sin. Do not shame me further still. We 
made a great mistake once. That you 
know as well as I. For the future our 
paths will lie far enough apart. From this 
hour, if we meet at all, it must be as 
strangers.” 

“‘ Strangers !” he said, and a momentary 
flash lit his eyes. “Absurd! we can 
never be strangers, you and I. Were 
you any other woman, you would have 
come to me and trusted me, not made 
me look like a fool, and placed your- 
self in a position so equivocal. Now 
the world gives you all the credit for doing 
what you seem to have done, and I—I 
have no power to refute its accusations 
or to shield you.” 

A cold smile came to her lips. 

“You are indeed most generous,” she 
said, “but I fail to see that you could 
have ‘shielded’ me as you say. In any case 
you should be thankful that I have to bear 
the folly you speak of alone and at my 
own cost. Now I think there is no 
further need for us to discuss the subject. 
Will you not rejoin your friends ?” 

He looked thoroughly confused and em- 
barrassed. What a strange creature this 
woman was, he thought. Why had she 
not been like anybody else? The absurdity 
of giving up husband and lover both, and 
burying herself in obscurity ; of taking 
all the blame and none of the consolation, 
all the bitter and none of the sweet; struck 





love by its true name, what was left for 
him to do? A month of absence, and he 
had begun to think that it would have 
been a terrible scandal, and congratulated 
himself onan escape. A false step is irre- 
trievable. He had just been saved fromone, 
and though he felt ashamed and angry before 
her, though some faint remnants of the 
old sweet days remained in his memory 
and sprang up at her presence, those feel- 
ings were but evanescent as the faint light 
of a dying ember that flickers into sudden 
flame at a breath, and then sinks back to 
blackifess and expires. 

There is a wide difference between a 
man’s love and a woman’s. Indeed it is 
difficult to judge of either, without a 


| thorough knowledge of its nature and its 


inner workings. Eustace Keene had not 
meant to be selfish. He, had been pre- 
pared to make the greatest possible sacri- 
fice for the woman he loved, but she had 
ignored his generous intentions, and passed 
out of his life as suddenly, as inexplicably, 
as if she had had no place or part in it. 
Wounded pride, anger, jealousy, and 
inability to comprehend her motives or 
herself, all these had worked upon his 
nature and his heart, and common-sense 
had bade him listen to the warnings of pru- 
dence, and had placed beside all the good 


things he would have lost, the worries and - 


troubles he would have to encounter, the 
poor fragile reward of a woman’s love. 
Only a woman after all! Was the game 
worth the candle—the toy worth the cost ? 
In love, as in any other emotion, when 
reason begins to argue against impulse, 
the end is not far off. 

Eustace Keene was only an ordinary 
man; there was nothing very bad, or very 
good, or very noble about him, as I have 
said before. Only a foolish woman had 
glorified him into a hero, and worshipped 
him with all her tender, passionate, loving 
heart. 

Of course she was to blame, and of 
course she richly deserved all her suffering, 
and of course she had behaved like a per- 
fect idiot. Iam not taking her part, or 
excusing her for a single moment, but as 


-_long as human nature is weak, and erring, 


and imperfect, these mistakes of sentiment 
and impulse will wreck and ruin lives. 
We are not machines to be regulated and 
set to a certain routine of thought and 


him afresh as the most hopeless piece of | action, and the undisciplined, fiery, passion- 


idiotey. He had loved her very dearly, 


very madly, but when she had cast him off 


in her imperious fashion, and called his 


| 


ate enthusiasts—the people who want to 
live their lives, not merely stagnate, to 
revel in extremes of joy, and drink the 
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cup of bliss as fate holds it to their eager way. “But please forget it all, as 
lips—these are they who will suffer most, | you might do any other poor penitent’s 
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err most, and perhaps repent most. confession. Everything is at anend. I— 
sales ‘ _I have seen the error of my ways. Are 
Seen ae Fes | you not glad? You ought to be. I re- 


Tury parted. Calm and cold, strangely | member you said, ‘ When the wicked man 
calm indeed, Hilary Laughton took her own , turneth away from the iniquity he hath 
way homeward. What had come to her? committed ;’ well, would it not hold good in 
she wondered mechanically. A sort of | the case of the ‘ wicked woman’ also?” 
numbness was upon her now; every emotion| A little hysterical laugh escaped her 
seemed dumb and paralysed—it was aj lips. Then Christopher Eyre saw only a 
sensation utterly new and utterly strange. | white, still form lying back on the chair, 
She was not angry or grieved, or even very | and the blood rushed back to his heart for 
much troubled; she only felt cold and | an instant of agonised fear—an instant the 
passive, as if a long race were over, a long | like of which he had never known, and 
battle won, and even the consciousness of never would know again in all his life. 
victory were powerless to gratify the weary | 
conqueror. | Emotional and excitable women cannot 

She walked up the cottage-garden, and indulge in such excesses of feeling—cannot 
into her own little sitting-room, and_ live through days and weeks of such intense 
then became conscious of a tall dark figure mental suffering as had been Hilary Laugh- 


advancing to meet her. 'ton’s fate, without Nature exacting some 

“T am so sorry, but I forgot to tell you | 
this afternoon that the choir practice has | 
been postponed till——” 

The voice broke suddenly off. 

“Good God! what has happened 9” cried | 
Mr. Eyre, startled out of all self-control as 
his eyes rested on the white face, the 
strange, blank, unseeing eyes. 

She put her hands to her head in a dizzy 
bewildered fashion, and sank back into the | 
chair by the window. 

“‘T am not quite well, I think,” she said 
faintly. Then a sharp, odd little laugh 
left her lips. “I have met a friend since | 
I left you,” she continued. “It was a. 
surprise.” 

He faced her, his cold stern gaze bent | 
on her with a compelling force that made | 
her own answer it. 

“ You have seen that man?” he inter- | 
rogated. | 

She did not answer, but neither did she | 
deny, so he took silence for consent, and | 


went on rapidly : | 





“Has he dared to follow—to per- 
secute——” 

‘Oh no,” she interrupted hastily. “It 
was quite accidental, I assure you. One) 
of those meetings in which you good 
people see the workings of Providence, and | 
we bad ones, the mischief of fate !” 

“Do not speak like that,” he said | 
roughly, almost harshly. ‘“ Why are you | 
trifling with wrong in this foolish manner, | 
after what you have told me of this man— | 
of your own feelings——” 

“JT don’t know what I have told you,” | 
she went on in the same listless, strange | 


payment in return. 

Physical prostration of the most abject 
kind followed the ordeal through which 
she had struggled, and from which she 
had come out an infinitely sadder and 
wiser woman. How the days passed and 
lengthened into weeks she never knew. 
She was very ill, but even of that she was 
scarcely conscious, neither could she tell 
how, in the languor of returning reason, 
she seemed to recognise a face and voice 
which she had never thought to see or hear 
again. Was it really her husband, or was 
she only dreaming? This man had so gentle 
a touch, so kind a voice. She could not 
understand it at all. Then her fancies 
would grow hazy and indistinct again. All 
would become dark and strange once more. 


It was quite dark one evening, when 
she seemed at last to wake to full, calm 
consciousness, She felt strangely weak, 
but calm and at peace, as she had not felt 
for many a weary year. A fire was burning 
in the little grate, and sitting there beside 
it was the same shadowy figure which had 
puzzled and haunted her so often. 

Impulsively she raised herself and held 
out her hand. 

“ Arthur, is it you?” 

The figure rose and came towards her. 

“Yes, Hilary,” said a voice—a voice 
which seemed struggling between shame 
and grief and penitence. 

“How came you here?” she asked 
faintly. 

“Mr. Eyre sent for me,” he answered. 
“‘T—upon my soul, Hilary, I don’t know 
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how to put it—I did not think you would 
have taken our quarrel so seriously. Of 
course I know you were not altogether in 
the right, but I was a brute to accuse you 
as I did. I suppose you can’t ever forgive 
me after all this, and all that you have 
gone through. I have heard of it all from 
Eyre, and it makes me ashamed of myself, 
and [——” 

“What—what are you saying?” she 
asked, bewildered by his words, his strange 
agitation. 

“T am asking you to forgive me if you 
can,” he said humbly. 

“To forgive you! But it was I who 
was in the wrong, I who was so foolish 
and wicked.” 

“You were nothing of the sort,” he 
answered. “Even if you had been, I 
deserved it. I was a very bad husband to 
you, I know, and you were so young and 
beautiful, and exposed to such temptations, 
I could not blame you now had you—— 
There, I have said my say. I am a rough 
fellow, and not good at speechifying. 
Shall bygones be bygones, and will you 
try to—forget ?” 

She laid her hand in his, and the tears 
rolled down her thin white cheeks. 

‘Heaven bless you for your generous 
pardon,” she said. 


“T have fought the fight out to the bitter 
end,” said Christopher Eyre one grey chill 
autumn day, as he stood bareheaded at 
the vicarage gates, and watched the rolling 
wheels of a fast-disappearing carriage from 
which a woman’s face had looked out in a 
last farewell. ‘They are reconciled. They 
will be better friends in the future. He 
will understand her, and she—she will be 
more tolerant and patient with him. Have 
I done well? She asked what was ‘lawful 
and right,’ and it seemed only—this. . . . 
As for me——” 
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A STREET accident, that was all. Quite 
a commonplace sort of occurrence. But 
the inevitable Londoncrowd had assembled, 
and the usual tall policeman had appeared 
at last to deal as best he could with the 
congested traffic. He could be seen 
towering above the throng ; his injunctions 





|to move on were plainly audible, although 


not immediately obeyed. 

A man had been knocked down by a 
carriage driven rapidly round the corner of 
a street. He had been crossing the road, 
or had tripped on the kerbstone and fallen 
almost at the horses’ feet. Some said he 
had seemed to throw himself in the way of 
the carriage. Was he drunk then? Was 
he mad? None could say. Noone knew. 
There was more questioning than answer- 
ing among the crowd. What sort of man 
was he? Old or young? Was he a gentle- 
man? It seemed tobe agreed that he was 
a shabbily-dressed man of middle age; 
that his features were large, and that the 
beard covering the lower part of his face 
was of a rusty iron-grey hue. A notion 
prevailed that he might be a foreigner. 

It was moreimportant to enquire whether 
he was much hurt. <A greengrocer’s boy, 
who, after the custom of his class, carried 
his empty circular basket upon his head, 
half covering his countenance in the 
manner of an over large hat, but just tilted 
back so as to allow him to look a little 
about him, became an object of general 
interest, because of the information he 
possessed upon the subject. The curious 
projected their inquisitive faces in his 
direction. The boy had not seen the whole 
of it, he said. But he had seen the man 
down, and the horses’ hoofs trampling upon 
him. Was not sure whether the wheels 
had gone over him or not ; rather thought 
they had. When he was picked up or 
dragged out of the road, he was white as a 
sheet, he was covered with mud, and there 
was blood upon his face. The boy was 
quite sure about that. The man had been 
carried into the chemist’s shop close by. 
No, he wasn’t dead. At least the boy did 
not think he was dead. He had only 
fainted, perhaps, and the chemist was 
bringing him to, and strapping up his 
wounds. 

The crowd pressed towards the chemist’s 
shop. It was necessary to lock the 
door to avoid an irruption of unnecessary 
spectators. There was much peeping 
through the glass of the door, with 


much struggling to obtain a glimpse of 


what was happening within the shop. No 
one seemed to be in a hurry to quit the 
scene. In London there are always 
apparently so very many blessed or banned 
with leisure, and with plenty of time to 
spare. And those who have clearly been 
sent upon errands, shop-boys, messengers, 
the carriers of parcels, and the like, appear 
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to be specially privileged to tarry and 
loiter when and where they list. 

There were critics among the crowd, of 
course. The critic is always with us. 
Much fault was found with those concerned 
in the accident. The man ought to have 
been more careful. People were very 
reckless in crossing the roads, and did not 
look where they were going, or heed what 
they were doing. Then the coachman was 
accused of furious driving. Really, it was 
urged, there should be a little more regard 
for the safety of foot-passengers and the 
sanctity of human life. The coachman 
was indeed charged with incompetence, and 
openly taunted with being the gardener in 
disguise, an accusation which clearly was of 
an lritating character. But generally the 
sympathies of the crowd were with the 
victim of the accident, while a disposition 
prevailed to view his misfortune through 
the medium of class or political prejudice. 
Many declared that this was but another 
instance of the anxiety of the rich to ride 
down the poor, to oppress and grind them. 
Various proletaries delivered discourses 
upon that text. 

A lady, wrapped in velvet and furs, had 
been sitting alone in the carriage. She 
uttered a cry of alarm when she perceived 
that an accident had occurred, but she 
learnt of it chiefly from the shouts of 
the passers-by. The coachman had im- 
mediately reined in his horses. When the 
man who had been knocked down was 
carried into the chemist’s shop, the lady 
had descended from her carriage. She had 
expressed her regret, her alarm and anxiety, 
in becoming terms. Even the most severe 
judges in the crowd could not find fault 
with her speech or her demeanour. A 
handsome woman, all agreed, although not 
quite so young as she had been; very 
pale, and with what some described as a 
set expression when she entered the 
chemist’s shop. When she left it she was 
paler still, it was noticed, and she wore a 
curiously distressed and frightened look. 

She did all that could be done in the 
painful circumstances of the case. She 
was urgent that the sufferer should want 
for nothing, should have the best medical 
assistance. She left money for his benefit 
with the chemist. She gave her card to 
the policeman. She did not re-enter her 
carriage until she had satisfied herself that 
the man had received no very serious 
injury. Shaken and bruised he might be, 
with an ugly cut upon his forehead, but no 
bones were broken ; there was, indeed, no 





reason for taking an alarming view of his 
case. The lady did not depart until she 
was fully assured in that respect. As she 
drove off the eyes of the crowd followed 
her, still regarding her unfavourably. ,She 
was typical of the upper classes in their 
pre-disposition to tyrannise over the lower. 
Her carriage had knocked down a poor 
man in the street. Surely that was offence 
enough. It was all very well to call it an 
accident. There had been a great deal too 
many such accidents. 


IL. 
The card handed to the policeman bore 


the name of Mrs. Bertram, and the address ° 


of Curzon Street, Mayfair. 

Mrs. Bertram was understood to be the 
widow of an East Indian merchant, who 
had bequeathed her a large fortune. In 
addition to the small but elegantly equipped 
house in Curzon Street, she possessed a 
picturesque riverside villa at Walton. 

She returned home in a very nervous 
and troubled state. 

“Bring me the sal volatile, Morris,” she 
said to her maid hurriedly. ‘ Don’t stare. 
There’s nothing the matter. I am not ill; 
only a little upset. A street accident. A 
man was nearly run over.” 

“The man was much hurt, ma’am?” 
enquired Morris the maid presently. 

“Not so very much, I think. But— 
something must be done for him, of course. 
I left my address with the police. The 
man will call, no doubt. He will be sure 
to call, and I must see him.” 

“Was he a gentleman, ma’am ?” 

“No,” Mrs. Bertram answered vaguely, 
“T suppose not. He was not what would 
be generally considered a gentleman. With 
a gashed face, and mud upon his clothes, 
he certainly did not look much like a 
gentleman. Yet he might, perhaps, have 
been a gentleman once. But that would 
be long ago, of course. He will come to- 
night, I dare say, and I must see him. I 
shall not go to Lady Vansittart’s; I am not 
equal to it, after what has happened. This 
sort of thing is too trying to one’s nerves. 
I will write a note of apology to Lady 
Vansittart. James can take it round at 
once.” 

Mrs. Bertram spoke so strangely, so 
incoherently, with such an _ abstracted, 
bewildered manner, that Morris stood 
silently with wide-open eyes viewing her 
mistress wonderingly. 

“Why don’t you say something, Morris?” 
Mrs. Bertram asked with sudden sharpness. 
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Still she was beautiful. She was dressed, 
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“Yes, ma'am, certainly, ma’am,” began Perhaps her face 
the startled Morris. “i was thinking, 


ma'am, that, if the man called, and you | 


seemed to think that he was sure to call | 
to-night ——” 
as * I think hewill call to-night.” 


it must be admitted, in a fashion of the 
| past, for the events here narrated are not 
to be accepted as of very recent occurrence, 


" Whether, ” continued Morris, “‘ I should | and to many the fashions that are a little 
show him into the drawing-room or not?” bygone seem to be almost contemptible. 

“What does it matter ? Why not the Beauty is not seen at its best, the world 
drawing- room ? i i must see him somewhere, | opines, in the dress of yesterday or the day 
I suppose.” | before. Fashions, of course, have their 

“Yes, ma’am, but I was thinking that importance. Still, whatever clothes it may 
as you know so little of the man, and he’s, decide to put on or take off, and whatever 
as you say, not a gentleman now, whatever the pattern and texture of these may be, 
he may once have been, and as there’s so | | ‘whether it decides to wear its tresses 
many nice things—valuable things I mean | towering aloft or trailing below, its skirts 
—about in the drawing- -room, I was think- | full or scanty, its sleeves tight or loose, 
ing it might be safer——” | | Beauty is Beauty still. 

“Tl see him in the drawing-room,’ The drawing-room was rather dimly 
interposed Mrs. Bertram; “that ‘will a, “lighted by ashaded lamp. Mrs. Bertram, 
I will write the note for James to take to | in a dress of dark velvet, with a scarf of 
Lady Vansittart’s. There’s no answer | black lace lightly wound ‘about her neck, 
required, and, Morris, if Sir Jasper should | sat waiting for the man who had been 
call here to- night—very likely he will call | knocked down by her carriage. She waited 
|some hours. Then she heard a ring at the 








when he finds I am not at Lady Vansittart’s, | 


and learns that illness has prevented my bell. The man had not presumed to knock. 


going there—I will not see him. You under- | 


stand? You will tell him that I have 
retired for the night, that after what has 


He was admitted, and shown into the 
drawing-room. He was very pallid, and 
there was a star formed of strips of plaister 


happened—the accident in the street, I| upon his forehead ; but he walked firmly 


mean—I found myself so unstrung alto- | 
gether, so distressed and disturbed, “that I 
could see nobody, do nothing. At the 
same time you will let him know that I am | 
not ill—not really ill. That it is nothing | 
serious. 
put me right. 


morrow——” 
“You need 
morrow, Morris.” 


III, 


Mrs. Bertram was assuredly a beauti- | 


ful woman, although there were some who | 
preferred to hold that her beauty was | 
rather of the past than of the present. | 


The years had dealt kindly with her, how- | 


ever. Ifthe bloom of youth had gone, the 
canker of age had not yet arrived. There 
was no wrinkle upon her forehead, no 


silver thread was traceable among her 


abundant golden-brown tresses. A certain 
sad wearied look about her eyes there 
might be, with a compression of the lips, 
an occasional contraction of the nostrils ; 
indications of experience of life, of suffering, 


of a history. It was said of Mrs. Bertram 
that her existence had not always been of | 


so tranquil and prosperous a nature as it 


enough, and seemed, in truth, to be little 
the worse for the accident. 

“T have come,” he said, his eyes glancing 
|about the room before they rested upon 
its mistress. “You expected me, I 


That a little rest and quiet will | suppose ?” 
You understand, Morris ?” | 
“ Ves, ma’am, and that if he comes to- | 
| Was taken by surprise. 

say nothing about to-/| and before I had time to recover myself, 
| somehow I found myself at your horses’ 


“T expected you. Were you much hurt?” 
“Not much. It was my own fault. I 
I recognised you, 


You knew me ?” 

“Not at first. But I did afterwards 
when I saw you in the chemist’s shop. It 
was most unfortunate,” she said with rather 
'an absent air. 

“Tt could not be helped. It was an 
accident. I might have been killed ; but, 
as it happens, I am not much damaged. It 
would have been better perhaps if I had 
been killed.” 

Mrs. Bertram was silent. 

“T should have died universally un- 
regretted,” her visitor said grimly. “A 
brief report in the newspapers, an inquest 
upon the body of a man unknown acci- 


feet. 


dentally knocked down and run over in 


the streets, a pauper’s funeral at the 
expense of the parish—that would have 
been all. Not another word could have 
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been said upon the subject. It’s a pity | ‘Don’t touch me,” she said sternly. 
things won’t happen as we would have | “You must be strangely forgetful if you 
them happen.” think that we can meet again as though 

He waited as though expecting that she nothing had happened during the long 
would say something. But she remained interval of our separation; or have you 





silent. | forgotten what separated us?” 

“You are not glad to see me?” he said “I know what separated us. I know 
presently. | that much has happened since we 

“Why should I be glad to see yon?” separated. I have forgotten nothing. For 
she asked in her turn. | what I did in the past——” 

“You wish that we had never met?” | “The crime you committed,” she 


** Heaven knows I do.” | interposed. 
“ You thought me dead ?” “Call it crime if you like,” he continued 
“Indeed I did ; dead long since.” carelessly. “It was an act of justice to 
“T say again ”—he laughed bitterly as he | my thinking. At any rate I held myself 
spoke—“ it’s a pity things won’t happen as | entitled to do what I did. I borrowed the 
we would have them happen.” __ | money, I did not steal it. At least, I did 
“And now,” she said, “what is to not intend to steal it. And, after all, it 
be done? What is to be done? What | was really mine.” 
would you have me do? Do you need| “You committed a forgery upon the 
help at my hands?” | Bank of England. There was a sum of 
“You are rich, it seems. It’s pleasant to | money invested in Bank stock and stand- 
be rich. I have had money in my time, | ing in the names of trustees in the Bank- 
and spent it. This is your house: these | books. You were only entitled to the 
pretty knick-knacks, china, and pictures, | interest of the money. You forged the 
glass, gilding, and rubbish, all your | signatures of the trustees to a power of 
property ?” attorney, which enabled you to secure 
“‘ All my property,” she repeated wearily. | possession of the principal. You were 
“You're welcome to it. I am not in| tried at the Old Bailey for the forgery and 





want of such things as I see about me.” sentenced to transportation for life.” 
“What is it that you do want?” “T see you have all the facts at your 
“‘Suppose I were to say that I want | fingers’ ends,” he said with cynical calm- 
you?” ness. “ But I paid the penalty for what 
‘“‘T should not believe you,” she answered | I did innocently enough, in ignorance of 
bluntly. the law.” 


“And yet, Gertrude, I never saw you| ‘Do yourself more justice,” she ex- 
look so handsome as you look to-night.” | claimed. ‘You were not innocent, nor 

“ You did not come here to-night merely | ignorant. You knew the law well enough, 
to pay me idle compliments.” and you outraged it wilfully.” 

“It was no idle compliment—if compli-| “And haven’t 1 suffered for what I did? 
ments are ever idle. It seems to me that | Haven't I been punished for my crime, as 
much can be done by means of compli- | you call it, over and over again? Haven't 
ments skilfully administered. And surely | I undergone long years of punishment ? 
a husband may be permitted to pay a | But you don’t know what transportation 
compliment, idle or not, to a wife he means. It’s a mere word to you. To me 
has not seen for very many years, whom | —well, I won’t speak of it. I can’t bear 
he meets at last most unexpectedly. It | to think of it. Every morning I prayed 
was hard, though, to be knocked down | that I might not live through the day. 
by your carriage-horses and nearly run | Every night I prayed that I might not live 
over by your wheels. I shall carry to| to see another sunrise. It’s a wonder I 
my grave an ugly scar upon my forehead | never laid hands upon myself, beat my 
by way of memento of the event.” brains out against my prison wall.” 

“ You describe yourself as my husband,| ‘‘ You loved yourself too dearly,” she 
you speak of me. as your wife, as though | said with scorn. 
nothing had occurred in the past to separate; “It’s easy for you to say that. What 
us, to render you as dead to me for ever.” | suffering have you known? All has been 

‘“‘ What can sunder those whom God hath ; made smooth and easy for you. The 
joined together ?” he asked with an arti- | sun has always shone upon you. You have 
ficial air, stretching forth his hand as/ always had money in your pocket. You 
though he would grasp hers. ‘have never lacked for friends, admirers, 
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lovers, to whom your lightest wish has 
been law. In truth your lines have fallen 
in very pleasant places.” 

“Liar!” she began impetuously, then 
checked herself, and continued in a calmer 
tone: “But you were always that. I 
have not suffered, you say? Was I not 
your wife? Fool that I was, did I not 
listen to your false words, your flattery, 
your promises and protestations? You 
persuaded me, or I persuaded myself, that 
you, adventurer, impostor, cheat, were a 
hero, chivalrous, devoted, self-sacrificing, 
noble. I was a weak, credulous, romantic 
girl. Itis not surprising that I was duped. 
Yours wasa grand triumph. You married 
me for my money, which you squandered 
at the gaming-table or on the turf. Then 
came a long course of neglect, ill-treatment, 
cruelty.” 

“We had our misunderstandings, cer- 
tainly.” 

“ You struck me——” 

“Did I strike you?” he asked. “Id 
forgotten that.” 

“Do I not bear upon my body, even yet, 
the marks of your blows?” 

“T was wrong, of course. But I lost my 
temper, or I was not sober, and you 
provoked me. You could be very pro- 
voking when you chose. Still I did not 
mean really to hurt you.” 

She seemed to brush away this explana- 
tion with an abrupt movement of her hand. 

“Then you neglected, abandoned me, 
left me at last penniless to starve, with 
my child.” 

“ Really I'd forgotten the child. It died, 
didn’t it ?” 

“Yes, thank Heaven!” she said with 
strange fervour. 

“It was as well, perhaps. But I could 
not help leaving you, you must bear in 
mind. I was arrested upon a criminal 
charge, and brought to trial. I was power- 
less. I often thought of you, but I really 
could do nothing to help you. What can 
a man do when he’s locked up? Then I 
was sent to New South Wales. You may 
call it abandoning you, but I had really no 
choice in the matter, and after all you did 
not do so badly. Women, young and 
good-looking as you were then, as you are 
now for the matter of that, rarely fail to 
find friends. You found one, and some- 
thing more. After a while you married 
again. Married the gentleman whose 
service you had entered as governess to his 
children. You see, I know something of 
your history.” 





“Tt is true. I married Mr. Bertram. 
Many years had elapsed ; no news of you 
came to me. I was entitled to believe you 
dead. Mr. Bertram knew my story; I 
concealed nothing from him. He loved 
me sincerely; he behaved to me with 
exemplary kindness and generosity. I 
owe everything to him; but for him I 
might have been wholly lost. I had the 
truest affection for him, and now that he 
is no more I venerate his memory. He 
was the truest, the kindest, the noblest of 
men.” 

‘“‘ That will do,” he said rather morosely. 
“T don’t care to listen to the singing of 
Bertram’s praises. After all, he wasn’t 
really your husband. You are aware, I 
suppose, that you committed bigamy when 
you married him? The law might have 
something to say to you on that subject. 
I am your real husband ; and perhaps you 
don’t understand that all this property of 
yours—I mean the land and money, goods 
and chattels, left you by Mr. Bertram’s 
will—really belongs to me as your lawful 
husband if I choose to claim it.” 

“ And you mean to claim it?” 

“That depends. I have come back to 
the old country to end my days in peace. 
Why should I not find a comfortable home 
in my wife’s house? Why should I not, 
after all I have undergone, secure a refuge 
here, share in my wife’s prosperity, ask her 
forgiveness, beg her to bestow her love 
upon me once more, and take me to her 
arms again? Really, Gertrude, we might 
live happily together ‘ever afterwards,’ as 
people do in the fairy tales.” 

“So that is your plan, is it, Godfrey 
Wenham ?” she began. 

“ Hush!” he interrupted. ‘“ Not my real 
name, please. There’s danger in the sound 
of it. Ishiver when I hear it. Call me 
George Harvey ; that’s how I am known 
now.” 

“ George Harvey or Godfrey Wenham, I 
care not how you are known or called, listen 
tome.” She roseas she spoke and stood con- 
fronting him. ‘Take heed what you do. 
You are not dealing now with the silly girl 
you duped so easily in the past. You have 
cruelly wronged me, but I have drawn 
strength from my injuries. My sufferings 
and experiences have given me courage. 
do not fear you in the least. I know that 
you dare not treat me again as you 
treated me in the past. I am not to be 
frightened now by scowls and _ threats, 
oaths and abuse ; and if you strike me— 
but you know better—you dare not! You 
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say that you can claim this property of 
mine. Prove your claim to it, prove 
yourself my husband, and you prove 
that I am not Mr. Bertram’s widow—that 
I am not entitled to the property he has 
bequeathed to me; it will revert there- 
fore to the surviving members of his 
family, it will become part of his general 
estate. And more than that. Come 
forward in your own name to claim 
possession of my property, and to declare 
yourself my husband, and what follows ? 
You own yourself Godfrey Wenham, a 
convict transported for life to New South 
Wales. Who gave you leave to return to 
England ? let me ask you, and what is the 
penalty for returning to England without 
leave? Do you happen to know, Godfrey 
Wenham? It used to be death. Perhaps 
it’s death still. You should know, Godfrey 
Wenham—none should know better than 
you.” 

The man had turned very pale. ‘Do 
you mean to betray me?” he asked huskily, 
with an oath. 

“T mean to do what seems good to me 
to do. My conduct shall be ruled by 
yours. If I betray you, you will know 
the reason why. I give you fair warning, 
Godfrey Wenham. And now go.” 

He stood irresolutely for a moment or 
two, gnawing his lip. 

“ You may get the worst of this,” he said. 

‘“T’ll take my chance. I know what the 
worst is. I'll risk it.” 

“T thought we might be friends.” 

“Make no mistake upon that head. 
We are foes. Keep apart from me. 
You'll find that’s your better course.” 

“T may see you again? I may write to 
you?” 

“‘ Well,” she answered with some hesi- 
tation, ‘I do not forbid you. But you 
will be careful what you write. No 
threats, mind. No insolence, no rudeness, 
Quite make up your mind that I do not 
fear you in the least; that if you venture 
to annoy or offend me in the slightest 
degree, I at once place myself under the 
protection of the police. Now go. I 
wish to hear nothing further. Yet stay— 
there is money for you.” She took from 
her purse a bank-note and tossed it to him. 
“ You will understand that I give it you, 
by no means because I fear you, but 
because you look so utterly broken-down 
and wretched, and because my contempt 
for you is so great.” 

The man seemed fairly awed ; her tone 
and manner were so commanding. He 





slunk away scowling, but cowed and beaten. 
Mrs. Bertram rang the bell. 

‘Has he gone, Morris ?” she asked. 

“He has gone, ma'am. If he should 
come again ?” 

“T do not think he will come again ; not 
just yet at any rate. Besides, to-morrow 
morning I shall start for Walton, early. 
I must have change. There is something 
stifling about this London house. You will 
pack everything to-night so that we shall be 
able to start early to-morrow.” 

“Indeed, ma'am, you don’t look very 
well.” 

“T’m tired, and I feel a little faint.” 

“And if Sir Jasper should call to- 
morrow 1?” 

“T will leave a note for Sir Jasper.” 

“He will be amazed to find you have 
left town so suddenly.” 

“ He must be amazed, then,” said Mrs. 
Bertram coldly. 


IV. 


Sir Jasper Davenport, a west-country 
baronet of middle age, was very much in 
love with Mrs. Bertram. It is a mistake 
to imagine that the victims of the tender 
passion are especially to be discovered 
among the youthful. In the mature bosom 
love often strikes deep roots, thrives, grows 
and strengthens, finds itself in a congenial 
soil, puts forth more and more branches, 
becomes firmly fixed beyond all possibility 
of extirpation. The young are often too 
devoted to themselves to love others very 
constantly or wholly. 

Middle-aged Sir Jasper was a most 
ardent and absolute lover. The inheritor 
of numberless acres and a prodigious rent- 
roll, he had as a young man served in the 
army with some distinction. Afterwards 
he had sat in Parliament as member for his 
county. He had the reputation of being 
an excellent man of business—calm, shrewd, 
hard-headed. He had never married, 
Some dim story floated in the air to the 
effect that very early in life some disap- 
pointment had befallen him, but nobody 
paid particular heed to it. The same kind 
of story was whispered about so many 
men. There might be no sort of truth in 
it. At any rate it referred to something 
that must have happened a long time ago, 
to ancient history in fact. And no one 
could be supposed to care about ancient 
history and the things that had happened 
a long time ago. 

It was very clear now that the baronet 
was deeply in love with the beautiful 
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widow of his old friend, Mr. Bertram. He 
was a handsome gentleman, of pleasant 
address ; he was of a generous and tender 
nature. He bore himself towards her with 
a sort of chivalrous devotion. She could 
not mistake the extent of his admiration 
or the genuineness. So when at last his 
love found expression in words, and he 
tendered her his heart and hand, he found 
his suit accepted. Sir Jasper Davenport 
and Mrs. Bertram were engaged to be 
married, 

And now, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
Mrs. Bertram’s first husband, Godfrey 
Wenham, a convict returned illegally from 
transportation, had appeared upon the 
scene. 

Sir Jasper knew little, cared to know 
little, of his wife’s early history. He was 
aware that before her marriage with Mr. 
Bertram she had filled the post of gover- 
ness in his family. Something too he had 
learnt to the effect that previously she had 
suffered from poverty and from family 
distress) He had not ascertained the 
particulars of her trials and sorrows, how- 
ever. He was by no means of an inquisi- 
tive, a doubting, or a suspicious nature. 
Sufficient for him was the evil or the good 
of the day. It was enough for him to 
know that as the wife of an old husband, 
Mrs. Bertram had behaved perfectly, that 
she was a refined, intelligent, and accom- 
plished lady ; that she was very beautiful, 
that he loved her with all his heart and 
soul, and that she had accepted his suit. 
The future was full of interest to him ; he 
was absorbed in contemplation of it. He 
had no thought to bestow upon the past. 
It was gone. Letit go. What was it to 
him now? 

Not meeting Mrs. Bertram at Lady 
Vansittart’s, Sir Jasper had called in Curzon 
Street, late though it was, to enquire con- 
cerning his affianced wife. He was dis- 
tressed to learn from Morris that Mrs. 
Bertram had received a shock, that she was 
not very well, that she had retired early to 
rest, that there had been an accident with 
the carriage, a man nearly run over, etc., 


etc. In the morning Sir Jasper called 
again. He was dismayed to find that Mrs. . 


Bertram had left London suddenly for her 
house at Walton. There was a note for 
him, however. 

“ DEAR Sir JASPER,—I am not ill, but 
something has occurred greatly to distress 
me. Rest and retirement are absolutely 
necessary to me. Leave me to myself for 
a little while. You shall know all—but 





not yet. I cannot now bring myself to 
write fully of my troubles; but I will do 
so presently. Trust me; do not blame 
me, even if I have to tell you by-and-by 
very cruel news.—Believe me, always yours 
affectionately, GERTRUDE.” 

He read and re-read this note. It per- 
plexed him greatly. What could have 
happened? he asked himself again and 
again. What was he todo? What was 
the meaning of it all? Was he to lose her? 
Was that the meaning of her note ? What 
“cruel news” could she have to com- 
municate ? 

His first impulse was to hurry down to 
her at Walton forthwith. But had she not 
asked him to leave her to herself for a little 
while? Could he ignore that request or 
act in defiance of it ? 

He wrote to her: 

* DEAREST,—Your note has caused me 
much uneasiness. I cannot bear to think 
that you are distressed, and that I may not 
be by your side to help and comfort you, 
or at least to try to do so. I will en- 
deavour to obey you; I will, as you say, 
leave you to yourself for a while. But you 
do not know how hard I find it to keep 
away from you. My heart, my hopes, my 
love, my life, are all in your keeping. Do 
not fear that I shall ever blame you, how- 
ever cruel may be the news that you have 
to tell me; only please do not keep me 
any longer than can be avoided in suspense 
or in ignorance of what has happened. In 
my turn I ask you to trust me. Be assured 
that I love you most dearly.—Your own 

“ JASPER.” 

He waited some days for an answer. A 
very brief note came at last : 

“DEAR Sir JASPER,—I dare not hope 
that you will forgive me. I would that 
you could forget me. Our marriage may 
not—cannot be. I know this will be to 
you a cruel disappointment. If you can find 
any consolation in accusing me of caprice, 
of heartlessness, of wantonly trifling with 
your affections, let it be so. I may not 
merit all that may be said of my conduct, 
yet some punishment I do deserve. Believe 
me I shall suffer much in losing your 
esteem. But it must be as Ihave said. I 
will ask you not to seek to know more— 
not to attempt to see me again. Treat me 
as though I were dead—as one who has for 
ever passed out of your life; yet as one 
who sincerely respected and loved you, and 
is pained, indeed, to write these few last 
lines to you knowing how keenly they will 
afflict you. GERTRUDE.” 
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Sir Jasper turned pale as he read, his 
hands trembled as he held the note. But 
he felt that he could not accept his dis- 
missal on the instant ; that he could not, 
without an effort, resign the most cherished 
hopes of his life. 

*‘ At least I must know more,” he said. 
“T will not intrude upon her. She shall 
know nothing of my presence; but I will 
be near her—I will watch over her. 
Perhaps I may be able to assist her even in 
spite of herself. Perhaps in spite of all 
there may be happiness in store for us 
both. My poor Gertrude! she does not 
yet know how much I love her.” 

Sir Jasper quietly left London for 
Walton. 

v. 

Sir Jasper had been much given to 
boating in his youth, and even now was a 
competent oarsman. He obtained lodgings 
at The Angler’s Retreat, a river-side 
hostelry beyond Chertsey. He hired a 
boat, and was to be seen now and then 
sculling rather idly up and down stream 
in the neighbourhood. He rarely started 
until towards sunset, to avoid the heat, 
as he said. But a notion prevailed that 
he was engaged in the City, and could 
only appear on the water after office hours. 
His face was a good deal shadowed by the 
wide brim of his hat. 

The sun had gone down, and the moon 
was rising through an evening mist which 
much obscured its brightness. It was 
indeed something later than dusk when 
Sir Jasper thrust his boat under the shadow 
of an over-hanging willow, made it fast 
there, and landed. He waited, listening, 
then he advanced cautiously over a moist 
and rather clayey lawn into which his feet 
sank an inch or two. He was approaching 
a picturesque ivy-clad house, raised upon 
a terrace, with French windows and a 
verandah. 

He stopped suddenly, for he perceived 
in front of him the figure of a man. Sir 
Jasper crouched behind a thicket of rose- 
bushes. He dabbed his moist forehead 
with his handkerchief; his heart beat 
noisily ; he clenched his teeth and closed 
his fists. He was anxious, suspicious, 
angry. ‘‘There is another, then,” he 
whispered to himself, and he continued to 
watch the man in front of him. But the 
mist was thickening, it was becoming dif- 
ficult to see things that were only a few feet 
distant. Cautiously Sir Jasper crept from 
behind the thicket of rose-bushes and drew 





nearer to the terrace. The man had quietly 
mounted the steps, and was standing by 
the verandah. Sir Jasper peered at him 
through the balustrade of the terrace. 

“Ts the man the reason why I am for- 
bidden to approach her?” he asked him- 
self. Then he added presently: “ No, 
this man is not a lover ; he is a thief.” 

The man had been trying the windows 
one by one. All were closed. Then he 
drew a knife from his pocket, and tried, 
by inserting it beneath the locks of the 
windows, to lift the latch that held them 
fast within. 

In a moment Sir Jasper’s strong hands 
clutched his throat and held him as in a 
vice. The man uttered a scream like a 
wounded hare. Not that he was much 
hurt, but he was extremely frightened. 

“Don’t kill me,” he cried in a weak 
seared voice. 

“ Villain, what are you doing here? You 
would rob the house! Hush! no noise.” 

The man was Godfrey Wenham. A 
moment, and he had recovered himself. 
He shook himself free. | 

“ Hands off!” he said. ‘You mistake 
me. I am no thief. Are you one? It 
looks like it.” 

“You were trying to force those win- 
dows.” 

“T am not answerable to you for what I 
did or tried to do.” 

“‘ You are a trespasser.” 

“And what are you? What is your 
right to be here? Take care what you 
do. Stand away from me.” 

“At any rate, I will know who you 
are.” 

“You shall know what I choose to tell 
you—no more, no less. Take care, I say 
again. Iam armed, and I'll fire upon you 
if you venture to lay hands upon me again.” 

As he spoke, he drew a pistol from his 
breast, and pointed it towards Sir Jasper. 

“It is my turn now,” said Godfrey 
Wenham. ‘Who and what are you? 
Why are you here? Whatis your name? 
Are you Mrs. Bertram’s lover?” 

As he spoke, his pistol was suddenly 
thrust aside, Sir Jasper’s hands were upon 
his throat again, and he found himself 
shaken like a mouse in the jaws of a cat. 

“Villain, tell me who you are, or I'll 
wring the life out of you.” 

“ If you must know, I am Mrs. Bertram’s 
husband,” he gasped. 

“iar!” cried Sir Jasper, and he flung 
the man away from him, and could hear 
his body crash against the balustrade of 
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the terrace, but he could scarcely see him, |The Angler's Retreat by the road; the 
the mist from the river was now so dense. | river was unsafe because of the mist. The 

Godfrey Wenham staggered to his feet ;, servants had been roused and measures 
then came the flash and the report of a taken to meet the unlikely event of the 








pistol. 

Sir Jasper felt himself hit, or, or least, | 
sharply grazed by a bullet. There was a 
burning sensation in his shoulder, and he | 
could feel the blood lightly trickling down. | 

Godfrey Wenham had leaped or fallen | 
from the terrace. His footsteps could be | 
heard heavily moving about the dew- | 
sodden lawn. But he seemed to move as | 
though uncertain of his path, now turning | 
this way, now that. The moon was wholly | 
hidden. The mist was so thick that even | 
the river was invisible. Suddenly a heavy 
splashing noise was heard. 

“God help the man! he must have | 
fallen into the river,” said Sir Jasper. | 

Que of the French windows was opened, | 
and Mrs. Bertram, bearing a lamp, | 
appeared. She was very pale ; there was | 
a look of absolute terror upon her face. | 

“What has happened? Is it you, | 
Jasper?—and wounded?” she screamed, | 
for the blood had run down his sleeve and | 
was crimsoning his hand. 

“Tt is a scratch only,” he explained. | 
“The scoundrel’s bullet just grazed my | 
shoulder. My poor Gertrude, I am afraid | 
all this has alarmed you terribly ; and do, 
you know, my darling, you look very, very | 
ill.” 

‘* Jasper, I have suffered so much,” she 
said; and then she gave way, burst into 
tears, and hid her face in his bosom. 

He kissed and caressed her tenderly. | 
Presently she started and shuddered. 

“This must not be,” she cried. “ But | 
you shall know all, Jasper. I ought to | 
have told you all long ago. Indeed, I | 
always meant to tell you all before I 
allowed myself to call you husband. But 
it was a painful story to tell. Do not) 
blame me that I tried to keep it from you | 
as long as I could.” 

“Let us not speak of this now. You | 
have gone through so much. You look | 
worn out with fright and fatigue. Bat—_ 
one word only. That villain declared | 
himself your husband.” 

“Tt was the truth, Jasper.” 

“ My poor Gertrude!” 

Then she told him all. Her story did | 
not quench his love for her in the slightest | 
degree ; indeed, perhaps he now loved her 
more than ever. His sorrow and pity for | 
her came to increase the sum of his affec- | 
tion. He left her at last, and returned to | 


| had no doubt whatever on the subject. 


'return of Godfrey Wenham to effect an 
unlawful entry into the house. The police 
had been informed that an attempt at 
burglary had been made at Mrs. Bertram’s 
house by the river. Lastly, Sir Jasper 
sought the help of a surgeon, and had his 
wound dressed. It was not serious, the 
surgeon pronounced, but, as Sir Jasper 
declared, it was certainly unpleasant. 


VI. 


Presently an inquest was held upon 
the body of a man found in the Thames, 
entangled in weeds and rushes, at some 
distance from Walton. The proceedings 
were brief enough. 

The man was apparently of middle age ; 
he was tall, large-featured, with an iron- 
grey beard. It was thought that he might 
be a foreigner. He was shabbily dressed, 
but there was some money in his pocket, 
with a knife, a horse-pistol, unloaded, a 
chisel, and a bunch of keys. 

The police had no knowledge of the 
man ; the body was not claimed. 

Sir Jasper Davenport tendered his 
evidence. He narrated how he had stepped 
from his boat on to the lawn fronting Mrs. 
Bertram’s house. (It was whispered in 
court that Sir Jasper was engaged to be 
married to Mrs. Bertram, but the coroner 


| asked no questions on that head.) He 


had found a man trying to effect an 
entrance through one of the windows. A 
struggle had ensued, and the man had 
fired a pistol Sir Jasper had been 
wounded, but not seriously. He identified 
the body. The evening was dark, and a 
thick mist had come over, but Sir Jasper 
It 
was the body of the man with whom 
he had struggled before Mrs. Bertram’s 
window. Sir Jasper had been face to face 
with the man, and would have known him 
again anywhere. 

Mrs. Bertram was not called as a witness. 
The coroner said he supposed the jury 


_were satisfied ; there seemed no occasion for 
‘further evidence, even if further evidence 


had been forthcoming, and it was not. 
The jury returned a verdict of “Found 
Drowned.” The general opinion was to 


| the effect that a burglar had met his death 


by misadventure, that it served him right, 
and was altogether a good riddance. 
A little while after the inquest, Mrs. 
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Bertram made the baronet very happy, 
gave him her hand, and became Lady 
Davenport. They kept their own counsel 
as to the story of her husband, his unex- 
pected return, and sudden death ; but they 
gave up the house at Walton. They declared 
it to be damp ; and her ladyship had been 
heard to say that she could never bring 
herself to live there again after that foggy 
night when the burglar met his death. 


“ALL IN THE DOWNS.” 
By THEo. GIFT. 


CHAPTER I. HOW NANCY’S ROSES 
BLOSSOMED IN APRIL. 

A BROAD expanse of low, flat country, 
green with the fresh, first greennessof spriny, 
tufted over with clumps of gorse whose cups 
of flaming honey-scented gold might set 
the strongest eyes a-winking, backed by 
the South Lowns rising in broad undulating 
curves against the dazzling blue ot an 
April sky ; and stretching away to the line 
of rough brown shingle which alone divides 
it from the tumbling foam-capped waves, 
piue as the sky, sparkling in the sunbeams, 
ar. striped brown, green, aud purple from 
the shifting shadows of every wind-blown 
cloud. 

A land altogether treeless, uncultivated, 
mouotonous, ieveliing in sea and sunshine 
aul pure salt breezes, nothing else. 

Here and there are patches of marsh 
fringed with tall bronze-green rushes, and 
dotted over with the floating snow-white 
blossoms of the water-crowfoot ; here and 
there little shallow poo.s glittering in the 
sunbeains like the scattered sapphires of a 
giant necklace ; here and there flocks of 
sheep, sowe cropping busily at the short 
juicy grass, others lying under the shelter of 
the furze bushes, or making languid resist- 
ance to the greedy buttings of lambkins, 
riotous with the hungry vitality of youth. 
There is no shepherd with them and very 
little sign of human neighbourhood at all, 
save and excepting the glint of a passing sail 
on the horizon ; or now and again a fisher- 
mau’s hut, built perchance of some old boat, 
tarred and weather-beaten and_ sorely 
battered with many a struggle with wind 
and wave on winter nights in the Channel ; 
or, at still more distant intervals, the low 
stone cottage, glittering with recent white- 
wash, and sporting at the smallest provo- 
cation the gaudy red and blue of the Union 
Jack, which fluttering above its slated roof, 





proclaimed it to passing coasting vessels as 
the local depdt of the coastguard service. 

The April sun was shining gaily on one 
of these buildings on a morning some 
years ago when this story begins, lending 
a brighter tint to the worn old bit of 
bunting aloft, and a still ruddier hue to 
the equally worn old cheek of one of its 
valiant defenders, who, with the sleeves of 
his blue shirt rolled up high on his arms, 
was engaged in the peaceful occupation 
of washing greens in an earthenware crock 
outside one of the half-hatch doors. The 
same door being partly open, afforded a 
stinted glimpse of a second mariner too 
actively employed in struggling with a 
flat iron and a coarsely resistant shirt to 
turn his face to the sunbeams; and by- 
and-by another little door opened, and a 
young man, holding something half-covered 
with a silk handkerchief in one hand, 
came briskly out, glanced back at the row 
of little latticed windows behind him as if 
to see if he had any observers ; and then, 
with one steady look at the revenue cutter 
as she lay lopping easily among the waves 
just outside the line of surf, started off at 
a stride across the flats with the air of one 
who has an errand on hand which he is 
half eager, half ashamed to accomplish. 

He did not look like a man to whom 
shame was a familiar word. He was 
tall and broad -shouldered, wearing the 
undress uniform of an officer ; not hand- 
some or even good-looking, but with a 
pleasant frank ugliness which might have 
a charm of its own in some eyes, and with 
a glorious brown beard, which hid the 
lower part of his face altogether and 
glittered, like gold in the sunbeams, on his 
broad chest, There were shop-girls and 
fishermen’s daughters at Pevensey who 
looked admiringly after Dick Charteris for 
nothing else but that fine beard of his, 
and built hopes which were not so pre- 
sumptuous as they may seem on his 
pleasant glance; for the coastguard ser- 
vice was not usually officered from the 
upper classes in those days, and everybody 
knew that Lieutenant Charteris’s father 
was nothing more than bailiff on a certain 
nobleman’s home-farm. 

The young man recked very little of such 
admiration, however. There were eyes, to 
win one kindly glance from which he 
would have perilled life and limb with 
gladness. But they were not given to 
looking admiringly on him at any time ; 
and now, when he was on his way to sun 
himself in their perilous radiance, the mere 
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thought of them made his heart beat so 
fast that he was fain to stop every now and 
then and take a glance at the burden he 
carried, as if in it, and not his own manly 
presence, lay the little hope he had of a 
welcome. 

It was only a bunch of wild flowers 
after all—fresh delicate things, forming an 
almost pathetic contrast to the brown 
muscular hand which carried them, and 
massed together in rough male fashion, 
sturdy tufts of golden gorse tearing with 
their sharp green spines the paler prim- 
rose blossoms, long wet trails of water- 
crowfoot, mixed up with buttercups and 
bluebells, and tied together with a stout 
piece of new fishing-line. 

They reached their destination at last, 
though not the hand they were intended 
for. A brisk walk of two miles ended at 
a low stone cottage, grey and lichen-covered, 
and nestling under the massive green 
shoulder of the lower line of downs, It 
was there Nancy Blake lived with her 
mother, the widow of a long-deceased 
merchant captain, who had done better for 
the whisky trade than for himself in the 
world, and had left his wife and child 
somewhat sparely dowered in consequence. 

The latter might have been a queen, 
from the reverence with which Dick 
Charteris regarded her. His strong step 
was faltering before ever he came in sight 
of the patch of dark red wall - flowers 
and green currant bushes which separated 
the humble cottage from the waste, and 
with his hand on the garden gate he 
hesitated and went on a few steps; then 
laughed at himself for his cowardice, wiped 
the drops from his hot forehead, and turned 
resolutely back again. 

Yet even this time he chose to go round 
by the back of the house so as to give 
himself time to cool, and by thus doing he 
was greeted by a vision which performed 
that office as effectually as a shower-bath 
would have done, and brought him to a 
sudden standstill. 

Just within one of the little latticed 
casements, which, at the back of the house, 
opened frankly on the downs without any 
division of yard or garden, a very lovely 
girl was standing. Her face was turned 
from him, but not so much but that he 
could see the delicate curve of the cheek, 
the little rosy ear, and a few soft tendrils 
of hair, dark and shining as floss-silk, 
which, escaping from the broad hat which 
covered her head, flickered tenderly about 
her brow and her soft, round throat. 





Standing there, indeed, in the half-shadow, 
with her head thrown back against the little 
yellow curtain of the window, one stray 
gleam of sunlight glinting on her white 
kerchief, and the nobly-moulded arm lifted 
in the act of fastening a rose among her 
dark tresses, she would have made a fair 
study for any artist’s eye, let alone that of a 
lover ; yet for once the beauty he loved won 
no admiring glance from Dick Charteris ; 
rather his face paled as if in sudden pain or 
wrath, and his right hand opened and 
clenched itself again with a convulsive 
gesture which dropped half his cherished 
flowers unheeded to the ground. 

On the window-sill, just at the girl’s 
elbow, lay a magnificent bouquet of yellow 
roses; not common garden flowers (for 
indeed April is over early for them in this 
clime) but choice greenhouse blossoms, 
framed in delicate fronds of maiden-hair 
fern and tied with a broad ribbon of soft 
and sheeny texture which matched the 
pale blue tint of the girl’s simple linen 
gown, and might have been chosen to go 
with it. 

Involuntarily Dick groaned—a low groan, 
but a bitter one. He had risen at day- 
break to seek out and gather that bunch 
of wild flowers for the girl he loved, and 
what were they worth now beside yonder 
costly bouquet ? He looked down at them 
wistfully. They had got a little faded from 
their long imprisonment in his warm hand. 
The campions were drooping their rosy 
heads, the frailer white wood-sorrel had 
folded its veined petals altogether and 
looked pale and shrivelled, while the wet 
brown leaves of the water-crowfoot hung 
down like draggled weed. With a feeling 
of angry contempt for their insignifi- 
cance and his own folly he flung them 
down in a heap on the grass, and was 
turning on his heel to leave the place when 
the girl moved her head and saw him. 
His mood changed on the instant. The 
first glimpse of that lovely face, rosy with 
confusion at being thus surprised, banished 
all his own shamefaced humility, and he 
came straight up to her and spoke, eyes 
and tone still sharp with jealous pain: 

“ Good-morning to you, Miss Nancy. 
How smart you are making yourself !” 

Nancy’s cheeks deepened in colour ; but 
there was something in his accent or the 
word “smart” which irritated her, and she 
answered saucily : 

“Who wouldn’t with roses like these to 
dress oneself with ! But you shouldn’t come 
spying in at folks’ windows, Dick, and 
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startling them. I was nigh crushing this 
flower,” and the slender brown fingers 
lifted a second yellow bud from the sill, and 
proceeded to nestle it among the folds of 
her white kerchief with conscious provoca- 
tion. 

Dick’s sunburnt face turned white. 

“T wasn’t spying,” he said. ‘’Tis your 
parlour window, and sure anyone may look 
that way without sin. I came over,” with 
a gulp, “to see you; but maybe youre 
better engaged.” 

Her look fell on the roses and she blushed 
again. 

“ Well, I was—I had just been making 
ready to go out ” she began when Dick 
interrupted her. 

“Were you? Then let me go with you. 
’Tis a lovely morning for walking, and talk 
is just as pleasant out o’ doors as in.” 

“Nay, I should think you’d had walk 
enough; and I don’t mind waiting awhile ; 
besides, mother’s always fain to see you,” 
said Nancy blandly, but with a slight 
hesitation which was quite enough for a 
jealous lover. 

“Oh dear no!” he answered. ‘T’ll not 
think of keeping you, more especially if 
you're wanted elsewhere.” 

“And who said I was?” she retorted 
defiantly. 

“ No one ; but I have walked along with 
you on your errands many a time afore this ; 
aye and gone them for you without either 
you or I troubling about distance ; but new 
friends bring new manners.” 

“ Better ones, I hope,” retorted Nancy, 
“and I’m sorry to have been so selfish 
before I got them.” 

“You weren’t selfish, You were your 
own self, which is as good as saying that you 
were as sweet as a wood-dove and as natural 
as the daisies on the downs yonder.” 

“ And if I’m neither now, I wonda2r folks 
come to see me,” said Nancy coolly. 

“T never said you weren't; though 
indeed you don’t trouble yourself to be 
sweet to me, and you're not your natural 
self either,” said the poor fellow sadly; 
“but tis not you I blame for it even so, 
tis others.” 

Nancy went like a rose instantly. 

“Blame me if you like, but let others 
alone,” she said with her head high 
“‘They’re nothing to you.” 

“No, that’s true enough, A rough 
sailor like me hasn’t much to do with your 
white-handed townified dandies who can 
send bouquets like yon to young women.” 

“T like white hands,” said Nancy boldly, 








‘“‘and for the matter of the flowers, you’ve 
often brought me bunches and bunches 
yourself.” 

“ Not hot-house ones,” Dick answered 
grimly. ‘ Maybe, if I could ha’ done, 
you'd have put them in your bosom as 
you did that one just now. Nancy,” 
with a sudden break in his strong voice, 
“Tm a man as cares as much for his limbs 
as any other, but I’d lay down an arm 
this moment, and right gladly, to be able 
to think I’d ever seen you putting a 
flower o’ mine where yon rose-bud is.” 

“ But you never did, never. You know 
you didn’t,” she said eagerly. 

“You're right there, I do know it,” he 
answered with slow bitterness. 

“Then why do you quarrel with me for 
not doing now what I’ve never done before ? 
Look here, Dick, I don’t want to seem 
rude, but if you won’t come in—though 
indeed mother would be glad to see 
you—-—” 

“Gladder than her daughter, maybe ; 
but you mean I am keeping you. Well, 
[I'll not do so any longer, and I'll not force 
my company on your walk either, so you'll 
tell me one thing before I tramp home 
again.” 

“And what’s that?” asked Nancy, 
frankly relieved. 

“That you’re not going—lI don’t believe 
you would, but *twould make me glad to 
hear you say it—not going to meet the man 
who sent you those ?” 

He flung out his hand with a gesture 
intended merely to indicate the gift in 
question ; but the action was more violent 
than he imagined, and, before he even 
knew what he had done, the luckless roses 
were swept to the ground. 

Nancy stooped and picked them up, 
cheeks and eyes aflame. 

“Tl tell you no such thing. It is him 
I’m going to meet, and why not when, if 
all goes well, we're to be married before 
next spring? Yes, I didn’t mean to tell 
you, for you’ve no right to know aught 
about my affairs ; but it is so, and if I were 
a man, Dick Charteris,” trying to steady 
the indignant quiver in her lips by pressing 
them against the roses, an action which in 
its unconscious tenderness cut deeper to 
her lover’s heart than aught else, “I 
would be above thrusting myself on a 
woman who did not care about me, or 
knocking about a poor little bunch of 
flowers because the one she did care for 
had given them——” 

But Dick Charteris had disappeared 
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before she could finish her sentence; and 
when Nancy found it out she stopped 
short, and laughed at herself for her burst 
of passion; then kissed her flowers ten- 
derly and said it “served him right,” 
with a second laugh harder than the 
first. 

Yet when she started for her walk and, 
passing where Dick had been, saw the 
pretty blue-bells and primroses all scattered 
about on the ground, her mood softened ; 
for she guessed in a moment that he had 
gathered them for her, and love that is 
happy is quick to comprehend love that is 
the reverse. She would not pick them up, 
but she eyed them sadly and said, “ Poor 
things—poor fellow !” and even stayed her 
steps to gather a handful of long feathery 
grass and throw it lightly over the fading 
fluwers. 


Ten minutes later, and she was standing 
knee-deep in golden gorse, in a deep green 
dell between the silent downs, with her 
head on her lover’s shoulder, and her 
lover’s arm round her waist, and her two 
soft sunburnt hands clasped in the slender 
white fingers Dick had contemned. A very 
different lover this from the coastguards- 
mau, a slight fair young fellow scarcely 
over her own height (but Nancy was a tall, 
grand!y-built young woman, a true daughter 
of our first Danish conqueror-), and with a 
face and voice as softly beautiful as thoseofa 
girl. Yet he was not as soft with her as was 
poor Dick, unless when fired by jealousy ; 
and she, who had been so fierce awhile ago, 
stood meekly as a child while he scolded 
her for being late and for wasting his time, 
and then crept gratefully to his arms when, 
melted by the sight of her beauty, he 
relented and took her into them. 

“ Only when a fellow comes three parts 
of the way from Hastings to meet you, he 
doesn’t like being left to kick his heels 
alone,” Mr. Peveril said with a tone of 
complaint even then, and Nancy answered 
humbly : 

‘i'm very sorry, dear; but indeed I 
couldn’t help it, and ’tis such a lovely day 
I wouldn’t mind waiting any time for you 
in it. Don’t scold me now.” 

“ You've kept me waiting on worse days 
before this, Nancy, and for nothing, for you 
never came at all.” 

“That was before you let me tell 
mother. She has always spared me since 
she kuew we were engaged. Indeed, God- 
trey, she’s wonderful good to me, and if I 
didn’t mean to be as good to her when I’m 





your wife, I’d take shame to be idling 
here while she’s working 
present.” 

Godfrey Peveril laughed lightly. 

* Don’t talk of working,” he said. “ It 
is a queen’s part to be idle and to be wor- 
shipped. You are my queen, Nancy, and if 
you want me to worship you you must 
hold your state royally.” 

And he was right, though he spoke in 
jest. Nancy had been shy and hard to 
win at first, and in the very hardness lay a 
charm which her present yielding went a 
little way to dispel. Yet standing there 
among the golden gorse, with her cheek 
upon his breast, and his roses upon hers, 
and the glamour of her beauty about her 
like a cloud, she was a queen to him still, 
and for a little while he was fain to worship 
her as one. 


CHAPTER II AND HOW THEY DIED IN 


SEPTEMBER. 


“ Nancy child, you've not sat down 
since dawn o’ day. Do’ee rest, dear; 
you'll be worn out afore ever he comes.” 

“Oh no, mother, I won’t. I only just 
went in to see that the flowers in the 
parlour looked fresh. I wish it was not 
such a hot day for a journey. Do you 
think he'll be very tired when he gets 
here, mother—too tired to enjoy himself, 
I mean? Oh, I hope not.” 

“ How can I say, child ? Anyhow I wish 
he’d get here quick, tired or no. He’s 
spoilt our dinner already wi’ waiting for 
him, so ’tis to be hoped he won’t spoil our 
tea.” 

Mrs. Blake spoke fretfully. She had 
got on her Sunday gown of black silk, 
which with her meant an enforced absten- 
tion from any occupation more arduous 
than knitting ; and there were the plums 
on the south wall of the cottage rotting 
from ripeness, till the hot luscious scent of 
them cried out for the preserving-pot. 

“You're sure he will come to-day? When 
did he write last and mention it ?” 

Nancy hesitated a little ; but her answer 
was as frank as usual: “ Well, mother, ’tis 
more than a fortnight since he wrote, and 
that was only a line scribbled in a hurry ; 
but he said in it he would keep all news 
till we met; so I’ve just been waiting for 
his coming ever since. He always said he 
would be here for my birthday, you know ; 
that we might keep it together. He pro- 
mised that in June, when he wrote to say 
he was prevented coming then, and now 
it is my birthday, and there’s been no word 
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from him to hint at his not coming. Oh, 
he’s sure to be here to-day.” 

Nancy spoke with that over-insistance 
which betrays that the speaker is less 
certain of a fact than she would have her 
hearer to be, and with her large sweet 
eyes fixed appealingly on her mother. But 
Mrs. Blake was put out and only grunted, 
her own eyes fixed provokingly on the 
clock as if to see how much of the birthday 
there was yet to run. 

Nancy’s lip quivered a little and she 
went away and stood outside, shading her 
eyes from the low red rays of the sinking 
sun, as she looked across the long level line 
of blossoming moor, golden in the evening 
light and perfumed with scents of wild 
thyme and meadow-sweet, gazing in the 
direction from which she knew her lover 
must come. 

There was no sign of him. The sun 
sank lower and lower. The red light faded 
from the girl’s face to her breast, and slip- 
ping downward clasped first her knees and 
then her feet in its rosy embrace. The 
shadows of the furze bushes stretched 
longer and blacker across the gold-green 
sward. The waves glowed like a purple 
shield crossed by a sword of flame whose 
glittering hilt seemed to touch the western 
horizon. Then, all of a sudden, the sun 
dipped and sank behind the sea, a cooler 
breeze stirred the crimson asters in the 
garden, the sky flamed up into rose and 
violet, and Nancy went indoors and began 
to set the tea-things without a word. 

Mrs. Blake had recovered from her brief 
touch of temper and looked at her compas- 
sionately. 

“ Isn’t he coming, dearie? I don’t mind 
waiting a bit, if you think there’s a chance 
of him yet,” she said kindly, but Nancy 
shook her head. 

‘* Nay, mother, you’ve done that long 
enough. Coming? Oh, of course he'll come 
in time; but I expect ’twill be by a late 
train. I forgot that he wouldn't be like to 
travel in all the heat and dust of the day. 
He'll be here in time for a bit of supper, 
and I'll tell the girl to make up the kitchen 
fire in readiness, before she goes home. 
He doesn’t like to hear of me cooking ; 
but I think he'll forgive me if it’s for him 
—eh, mother ? ” 

She went out into the kitchen with a 
brisk step as she spoke; but Mrs. Blake 
shook her head rather sadly. 

“TI doubt ’twill be fire wasted, and coals 
are dear this year,” she said to herself. 
“ The lad is not meaning to keep this birth- 


day with her at any rate, or he’d have been 
here afore now.” 

She was right. Night fell and darkened, 
and bed-time came. Nancy had sat out- 
side the cottage door all the evening, partly 
to avoid conversation, partly to watch that 
path across the flats; but Godfrey Peveril 
never came; and when it was plain that 
there was no further hope of him, the girl 
came in gravely and silently as she had 
done before. Doors were fastened betimes 
in that lonely part, and her mother liked to 
be early abed. Nancy went through all 
her usual duties without a word, only when 
her mother attempted to say something by 
way of comfort, but which implied blame 
of Godfrey, she threw out her hands with 
a pitiful little cry which stopped her on the 
instant. 

“ Oh, mother, don’t ! How do you know 
that he has not met with an accident or is 
ill? If you only knew him as I do you'd 
be certain that nothing else would have 
kept him away.” And when Mrs. Blake, 
silenced in her sympathy, had retired to 
rest, the girl slipped away to sit by her 
chamber-window and listen to the dull roll 
of the sea, or watch the cloud shadows 
gliding over the moonlit turf, while she con- 
jured up every species of terrible accident 
which could have befallen her lover by 
rail, road, or assassin, and waited with 
blanching cheek and glistening eye for the 
news, good or bad, which she felt sure the 
morrow would bring of him. He had 
promised to be with her on her birthday, 
had vowed it by word and by letter ; and 
judging by the measure of her love for him 
—that love which counted every hour of 
parting and magnified it to a year, yet 
which Godfrey was always accusing of 
being cold and shallow compared with his 
—she would have staked her life freely on 
the certainty that only some grievous 
trouble could have held him from her side. 

It is these hours of waiting and watch- 
ing which rob the roses from women’s 
cheeks, and bring lines to the fairest 
brows. Nancy looked a year older on the 
following morning than she had done on 
the previous day when she was dressing 
the tiny’ parlour with yellow tiger-lilies 
and purple clematis and sprays of ivy and 
sweet-briar in honour of her lover’s coming. 
And there was no comfort for her, no letter 
to say why it was delayed. She could 
only write herself, and then wait again and 
watch for the post, and wring her hands 
when she was alone because of the terrible 





thing it is to be a woman and helpless. 
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When, three days later, there came a 
note from Godfrey, excusing his non- 
appearance and silence on the score of 
illness, the girl, worn and unstrung by 
anxiety, could see nothing in the brief, 
almost petulant apology, but the weakness 
and incoherence of fever, read physical 
suffering in every hastily-scrawled word, 
and made up her mind that he was dying, 
and that unless she were allowed to go and 
nurse him, they might never meet again. 

“It is nothing of a journey, mother. 
Aunt Matthias has often told us so when 
she has been urging me to pay her a visit 
at Islington,” she pleaded, standing before 
her mother with clasped hands and wet 
eyes, and no blush on her cheeks in her 
great earnestness and simplicity. “She 
wanted me to go this summer, and if I had 
been there now, and had known he was 
sick, wouldn’t I have hastened to him as a 
matter of course ? Think of him, mother— 
ill and alone; for you know he has told 
us he lives all by himself since his mother 
married again. Poor fellow! maybe he’s 
lying on his bed without a soul he cares 
for to say a kind word to him, wanting 
me and wishing for me, and yet almost too 
weak and fevered to write and say how 
bad he is. Why, I never had a letter like 
that from him before; never since we’ve 
known ove another. See how short and 
queerly it’s worded, and look at the blots. 
Oh, he must have been very ill when he 
wrote that. Mother, mother, do let me 
write and tell Aunt Matthias that I’m 
coming to her at once—to-morrow. She'll 
be gay and glad to see me; and I know 
she'll take me to him, so that there’s no 
fear of my losing my way. Dear mother, 
think, he may be dying! Let me go.” 

And Mrs. Blake was fain to consent. 
She always had given in to Nancy since 
the latter was a wee child; and, besides, 
she had great trust in her sister Matthias. 
If the lad was sick and she saw no harm 
in the girl going to him, why ’twere well 
to let her; and, accordingly, Nancy wrote 
her letter and started on the morning after, 
taking with her, not only her mother’s 
blessing, but a basket filled with fresh 
flowers, new-laid eggs, golden honey, 
fragrant as that of Hymettus, from 
the thyme over which the big brown bees 
kept up a ceaseless buzzing, and purple 
luscious plums shielded in a nest of cool 
green leaves from the rays of the sun. 
The girl had six miles to walk to the rail- 
way-station, and had had nothing but a 
cup of milk and a slice of bread before start- 





ing; but she trod the turf like one who 
walks on air, and with steps that quickened 
as they went. Was not Godfrey at the 
end of her journey—Godfrey, sick and 
longing for her ? 

Three days later she came home again. 
Her mother was sitting darning stockings 
and chatting with Dick Charteris outside 
the cottage door, when the sailor’s bright 
eyes caught sight of a tall figure slowly 
moving towards them across the flats, and 
his startled exclamation, “ Why, Mrs. 
Blake, ’tis Nancy!” brought the old 
woman all of a tremble to her feet. 
Nancy! What could have brought her 
back so soon? She had gone for a week 
or ten days. Had anything happened? 
Was Godfrey—and while the question was 
still shaping itself in the slow brain of 
age, Nancy stood before her, and it got 
spoken in words: : 

“ Nancy child, you ! 
Is he—dead ?” 

Nancy looked at her. She was very 
pale. They hardly knew her. Her clothes 
were dusty, her lips parched, her eyes large 
and bright, but she answered at once: 

“No, mother, he is not dead, but he 
does not want me, and so—so I came 
home. Will you come iato the house with 
me? I am very tired.” 

She staggered a little as she said it, as if 
she would have fallen, and Dick Charteris 
made a step forward to catch her, but 
she did not seem to see him. Her eyes 
had the same dazed look, and she leant one 
hand on her mother’s shoulder pressing 
her to the door. 

“Don’t be frightened, dear,” she said 
with a strange hoarse tone in her usually 
sweet voice ; “I’m not ill, but I made a 
mistake. I got out of the train too early, 
and I’ve walked a long, long way. I am 
only tired.” 

Dick crept quietly away. He saw she 
was not even aware of his presence, and 
something told him that the best thing he 
could do for her then was to shield her 
from the knowledge of it. Yet he did not 
go far, only out of sight of the cottage 
windows, and there he flung himself down 
on the turf, and clenched his right hand 
with an oath deep and bitter enough to 
have startled Mr. Godfrey Peveril, if curses 
could have reached him. 

And meanwhile Nancy was telling the 
story of her visit to London, telling it 
sitting at her mother’s feet, with that child- 
like simplicity which was one of her chief 
characteristics, and which always contrasted 
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so strangely with the almost majestic typeof 
her beauty, the grand womanly lines of her 
noble figure. 

“We went together,” she said, ‘‘ Aunt 
Matthias and I. It was to a grand house, 
the one he always wrote from, in a street 
called Pall Mall. Aunt said ’twas a place 
where gentlemen go to spend their days, 
and she didn’t think he could live there ; 
but I was sure he did, for he’d never given 
me any other address, and he often wrote, 
oh, at ever such a late hour at night, hours 
when folks would surely be at home.” 

“ Decent God-fearing folks, maybe,” said 
Mrs. Blake. A conviction of wrong-doing 
somewhere was pressing sharply on her, and 
she hastened to put in her protest. Nancy 
paid no attention, did not seem to hear. 

“ But aunt was right. It was a terrible 
fine place, like a palace, naught else, and 
there were gentlemen going in and out 
who stared at us rudely enough ; at least 
aunt said so, but I didn’t heed them, I was 
too full of him, Godfrey; and I thought 
maybe they were friends who had come to 
enquire after him. I did ask one of them 
for him, but he just pointed to a man in a 
kind of box and said, ‘Speak to the porter. 
He'll tell you anything you want to know,’ 
and so I went off there straight. 

“ Mother, that porter was a bad, horrid 
man. He told us roughly that we'd no 
business there ; that the house was a club, 
and that Godfrey was a member of it; but 
he didn’t live there, and he wasn’t there 
then ; and he laughed out in a vile rude 
way when I asked if he would give me 
Mr. Peveril’s address, or let me wait in the 
hall awhile for the chance of seeing him, 
for indeed I knew he’d be glad to see me. 
He said no, certainly not, and bid aunt 
and me be off as soon as possible. If I 
wanted to write to Mr. Peveril, I could 
do so as I’d done before; but gentlemen 
didn’t want women of my sort coming 
after them to their clubs. . . . Of mysort! 
Mother,” clutching the worn hand she held 
tighter in two hot feverish palms, “do you 
think—Aunt Matthias said ’twas so, but I 
couldn’t take it in—do you think he could 
have thought I was a—bad woman? Oh, 
mother, say he couldn’t have dared think 
that !” 

“God knows, my poor child! Ill men 
will think ill of anything; but—ah, ’tis 
me to blame for letting you go among 
them. And did you not see Mr. Peveril 
after all, then? Couldn’t you find him ? 
Tell me, love.” 

‘* Yes,” said Nancy slowly, “I saw him. 





Aunt was that hot and angry, that I had 
enough to do to make her come away 
quietly ; and then my heart was aching 
sorely, not only for the shame and disap- 
pointment of it all, but because of having 
to wait till I could write and tell him I was 
in London, and all the while there was the 
basket on my arm, and the flowers half- 
faded already, and the eggs that wouldn’t 
be new-laid at all when he got them; so 
when we came to a green place full of 
trees and flowers, and with benches where 
folks might sit, I made her come in and 
rest there a bit before we went home. It 
was then I saw him, quite suddenly. I 
did not think it could be he at first. It 
did not seem real. He was quite close to 
me, leaning over some rails, talking to a 
lady in a pony-carriage on the other side. 
She was very beautiful and beautifully 
dressed, and he leant there laughing and 
looking up in her eyes just as he used— 
oh, mother, mother! as he used to look in 
mine. He looked quite well, too, better 
than I’d ever seen him, and I heard them 
speak of some party they had both been at 
a few nights before—the night of my birth- 
day—and he said ’twas the happiest in his 
life, he should never forget it; and then 
he whispered something which made her 
laugh, and blush very much, and turn away 
her head. It was then she caught sight of us, 
and, perhaps, because she didn’t want him 
to see her blushing, she said something 
about ‘ country-woman’ and a ‘pretty face.’ 
He turned his head, too, and so our eyes 
met. It was only for a second, but it 
seemed like an hour to me, for he never 
smiled or spoke, but his face went red all 
over, and before I could get on my feet he 
looked away, said something all in a hurry 
to her about an appointment, and next 
minute had jumped on his horse, which a 
groom was holding for him close by, and 
had ridden off as fast as he could. He 
never glanced towards me again, or gave 
me one word.” 

“God punish him for a villain!” cried 
the mother fiercely; but Nancy threw her 
arms round the bent trembling figure, and 
laid her head upon the stiff knees. 

“ Nay, dear, nay; let him be. Can’t you 
see how itis? He’s a fine gentleman who 
didn’t mind whiling away a spring day by 
making love to me when he’d naught else 
to do; and then would ha’ gone away and 
let me alone for good if I had been willing 
to let him, and hadn’t been so obstinate in 
believing in him. Oh, mother, mother, 
hush! Don’t say bitter words. I’ve been 
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a fool, and he a liar; but, maybe, those 
later lies were wrote to save me pain and 
let me down by degrees ; and. anyhow, I 
can’t bear to hear you curse him, no, I 
can’t, though I’m well-nigh doing it in 
my own heart, for he’s spoilt all my life, 
and I can never see him more ; never any 
more.” 

And then at last she broke down, and 
burst into weary sorrowful weeping, and 
her mother held her close and comforted 
her, while night closed dark and softly 
round their clinging figures. 


CHAPTER Ill HOW GODFREY PEVERIL 
WAS RESCUED FROM THE IMP’S DYKE. 
NANCY'S ENDING. 


A DARK dull day in early February. 
Patches of snow still lingering in nooks and 
crannies among the downs; no wind to stir 
the withered reeds, or part the cloud of 
grey-blue vapour which hung like a pall 
over the moaning sea ; no blossoms on the 
gorse, no song-birds in the hedges; only a 
few shivering sheep huddling together for 
shelter in the narrow glens or dykes among 
the downs, or trying to crop a sparse meal 
from the brown and scanty herbage on 
the slopes above, along which a man and 
woman were plodding soberly on one of the 
narrow chalky paths which wind like a 
thin white ribbon along the summit of the 
hill-land. Presently the woman stopped, 
standing across the pathway and facing 
her companion, so as to bar his further 
progress, 

“No, Dick, no! Take a plain word in a 
plain and kindly way, and let me go. ’Tis 
for your own good I say it, and I’ve said it 
all along. Why should I change now?” 

“You've changed in other matters, 
Nancy dear; can’t you do so in this? 
You talk of my good, but all the good I 
have is loving you, and all the good I crave 
is just your love in return ; not much, only 
just what you can spare out of your 
kind generous heart for a man who would 
lay down his life this minute to make 
yours happy.” 

“ That wouldn’t do it, Dick.” 

* Would it make you unhappy, Nancy?” 

‘*¢ What, to lose an old friend—the best, I 
sometimes think, mother and I have left to 
us! Don’t talk nonsense, Dick.” 

“Then if I am your best friend—and 
Heaven bless you, dear, for saying so, let 
me be a better one still, the best a woman 
can have—your husband, Nancy. By God’s 
help I’d be a good one to you.” 

For a moment the girl faced him in 





silence, her face changing from red to white, 
herlipsquivering strangely. Thenshespoke, 
putting out one hand to him, which clasped 
and yet put him away from her with a 
decision which there was no mistaking. 

“ Yes, Dick, I know it; but ’tis I would 
not be a good wife to you, and so—and so 
I will not bea wife at all. When I wrote 
to him last summer, and told him he need 
not come nigh me any more, for I had 
found out his falseness and my own folly, I 
shut the door on all that sort of thing for 
good, and if I were to open it again ’twould 
be no use, there’s nothing behind it. Look 
here, lad, and take the truth if it will cure 
you. I’ve loved one man so much, I’ve no 
love left for another; and though I hate 
him now as bitter as ever I loved him, the 
hatred fills my heart as full as ever the love 
did ; and at this moment ’tis his voice I 
hear pleading with me, not yours, and his 
face that comes to me in my dreams, and 
haunts me as no honest man’s wife should 
ever be haunted. There, you’ve made me 
blush enough, so go away quickly, or I shall 
be hating you too. Good-bye.” 

She dropped his hand and turned quickly, 
almost fiercely, away, and the sailor had 
the sense not to answer or follow her. 
Instinctively he felt that there was truth 
as well as passion in her last words, and 
that to urge his cause further just then 
would be to lose it. Yet her rejection had 
been final enough as it was, and he felt it 
the more because a little while before he 
had been more hopeful than he had ever 
before allowed himself to be. 

For Nancy had been much gentler to 
him of late. The pitiful ending to 
her own love-story, and the treachery 
of her lover, seemed to have softened 
instead of hardening her, and though at 
times, when Dick noted the settled pallor 
and gravity which seemed to have crept 
over her face, and the slow soft accent of 
the voice which used to be so blithe and 
saucy, he could almost have welcomed one 
of her old gibing sarcasms for the sake of 
the careless gaiety from which they sprang, 
there were other moments when he revelled 
in the new softness and submissiveness of 
her whole manner, and drew happy omens 
from it for the success of the suit which he 
longed to broach, and had he not dreaded 
to offend her by over haste in so doing. 

Now, after six months’ patient waiting, 
he had tried his fate again, with what 
result we have seen. : 

And meanwhile Nancy was hurrying 
along the bleak exposed path, crying as 
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she went like a beaten child, aye, with sobs 
which seemed to rend her bosom, and 
obliged her at last to sit down on a stone 
by the wayside, and, regardless of cold or 
damp, suffer the paroxysm to exhaust itself 
before proceeding on her journey. 

She reached her destinationin time. It 
was a lonely farm owned by acousin of her 
mother’s, who was also their landlord; 
and her errand was to request that a man 
might be sent to mend the thatch of the 
cottage, and to bring back with her some 
fresh butter and eggs for her mother, who 
was ailing ; but when she had discharged 
this mission her kindly hosts insisted on 
regaling her with tea and hot buttered 
cakes, and but for her resolute refusals 
would have compelled her to “stay and 
bide the evening. There was room enough 
in one of the other girl’s beds for her. 

“ Aye, Nancy lass, ye’d better do ’t,” 
said the farmer, who had just come in 
and joined the group; ‘there’s a sea fret 
creepin’ up o’er the downs, an’ twill be as 
thick as night in half an hour.” 

“Oh, do stay, Nancy. You'll be lost. 
You'll miss your way, and get frozen before 
you find it again.” 

“Do stay the night,” was the general 
outcry, but Nancy only smiled and shook 
her head. 

*‘T lose my way! Why, there’s not an 
inch of it between here and home I 
couldn’t walk blindfold. And what would 
mother think, poor dear, if I wasn’t to 
turn up all night? Nay, I must hurry 
back, or if she sees the fret coming she'll 
be getting anxious as it is. I wouldn’t 
have stayed so long if I had known the 
day was changing.” 

Indeed, the already gloomy aspect of 
the weather had altered very considerably 
for the worse since she parted from Dick. 
Then, though grey and airless, it had not 
been very cold, and at times there was 
a faint yellow gleam in that quarter of the 
sky where the sun might be supposed to 
be, while the deep musical cry of a pack of 
hounds from the lowlands below, and a 
brief glimpse of sundry scarlet dots 
glancing across a distant pasture, had given 
her a pleasant sense of human companion- 
ship and helped to dry her tears more 
effectually than any resolution of her own. 
But now the sky was leaden, not grey, and 
a cold wind had sprung up, blowing off 
the Channel and driving before it rolls of 
dense white vapour, which had already 
blotted out the sea and the low-lying flats 
between it and the downs, and was now 





marching up the latter with such rapid 
strides that already it stretched its thin 
cold arms to embrace her, and reaching on, 
crept down the further side of the hill. It 
walked faster than she did too. Svon she 
could scarcely see a dozen yards along the 
path she was traversing, and before many 
minutes even this was impossible. The 
fog, or “ fret,” as Sussex folks call it, closed 
around her, before, behind, and on every 
side, like a dense but impalpable blanket 
of white wool, cold and clammy, and so 
shutting out every sight and sound as to 
make even the roll and moan of the 
invisible sea sound like the murmur of a 
dream. 

To many people such a situation might 
have been perilous as well as unpleasant ; 
but the dwellers along our Sussex coasts 
are so used to these frets, which come on 
and disappear with equal rapidity, that 
Nancy was not in the least alarmed, even 
when overtaken by one late on a February 
afternoon. As she had said, she knew 
every inch of the way, and only pausing 
occasionally to wipe the chilly dew from 
her eyelashes, or muffle her mouth more 
warmly in the folds of her thick cloak, she 
walked on at a brisk pace, which she cal- 
culated would bring her in less than an 
hour to her own door. 

Suddenly, however, the girl stopped, 
dropped the cloak from her mouth, and 
stared with fixedness into the fog on her 
left. 

A faint shrill cry had pierced it, coming, 
as it seemed, from far below, and, as she 
stopped, it was repeated : 

“ Help!” 

Nancy drew a long breath and stood 
listening. Was it really that word she had 
heard, or was it only the engine-whistle 
from a passing train? The dreary silence 
which succeeded it inclined her to the 
latter belief, and she was about to resume 
her walk when once again the cry was 
repeated : 

“ Help ! help !” 

Without a pause for thought, Nancy 
answered it by a strong healthy shout, 
sweet and vigorous enough to carry cheer- 
ing to the unluckiest of wayfarers. The 
next instant she had set out in search of 
him, looking about her as well as she 
could and almost feeling her way— 
for, once off the path, every tuft of gorse 
and hummock of grass were so much alike 
that it was no easy matter to find it again 
—whenshe nearly stumbled against a rough 
conical stone and exclaimed aloud : 
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“T thought so. I’m just at the top of 
the Imp’s Dyke, and that’s where the voice 
came from.” 

At the same moment, as if to prove her 
words, the wind, which had been blowing 
from the south-east, shifted suddenly to 
the northward, parting the fog-drifts 
and giving her a brief view of her 
surroundings. 

She was standing almost on the 
brink of one of those deep clefts or 
“dykes” which have been hewn by 
the hand of Nature out of the steep 
sides of the downs, and which, opening 
out at the lower end on to a gentle down- 
ward slope, afford a welcome shelter from 
midsummer suns or October gales for the 
sheep of the lowland pastures. In summer, 
indeed, there is something pleasantly pic- 
turesque in the almost precipitous sides of 
these deep gaps, smooth as if polished by 
hand, and clothed with short green grass ; 
but, as Nancy saw them through the mist 
at present, dark, steep, and naked, with 
only an occasional tuft of withered broom 
to break their slippery surface, they looked 
gloomy and dangerous enough. It was 
with a thrill of alarm that she perceived, 
rather lower on the hill and close to the 
broken and trampled edge of the dyke, a 
horse, riderless indeed, but with the saddle 
twisted round under its belly, its reins 
broken, one side covered with mud, and its 
whole body flecked with foam and quiver- 
ing from the struggle which had enabled it 
to regain a secure footing on the hill-side 
after the stumble which had thrown its 
rider into the depth below. 

The wind shifted again, and the fog 
closed round her; but in that glimpse 
Nancy guessed at the whole story. 

One of the fox-hunters returning home, 
and possibly ignorant of the country, had 
tried a short cut, got lost in the fog, and 
had been thrown down the Imp’s Dyke, at 
the bottom of which he was then in all 
probability lying. 

Aye, but alive or dead ? There had been 
no cry since her answering shout, and now, 
though she called again, she met with no 
response, Only a dull silence. 

Nancy’s mind was made up at once. To 
a healthy, kind-hearted girl, hardy enough 
not to mind a little exposure to damp or 
cold, the idea of leaving a fellow-creature 
to suffering, perhaps death, was simply 
impossible ; and slowly and carefully she 
began to descend the hill, keeping as 
closely as she could with safety to the side 
of the dyke until the lessening slope 





enabled her to descend into it, and make 
her way upwards along the muddy bottom. 
She went on so for a dozen yards, and 
then sprang backwards with a thrill of such 
utter sickness as forced a cry from her. 

At her very feet, lying huddled up in a 
distorted position, with one arm bent un- 
naturally under him, and his scarlet coat 
all torn and earth-stained, was a man ; and 
as Nancy knelt down to look nearer at the 
ghastly, upturned face, spotted with blood, 
and smeared with clay, she saw that it 
was that of Godfrey Peveril. 

The sight almost stunned her. But an 
hour back she had been speaking of him, 
vowing that she hated him, recalling with 
passionate bitterness the injury he had 
done her. Now, he lay there before her, 
crushed, mangled, dead as it seemed ; and 
all she recollected was that he was her 
lover—her first love, the only man who 
had ever held her in his arms or kissed 
her; whose delicate beauty had once 
seemed to her like that of an angel, whose 
love, while she believed in it, had given her a 
joy keener than she had ever known; and 
heedless of all else she cast herself down 
by him, taking the poor disfigured head 
upon her knees, and showering hot tears 
and kisses on the clustering curls, while 
she sobbed out: 

“ Godfrey! Oh, my poor, poor Godfrey, 
my love! And I did—I did love you so.” 

A groan answered her. He was not dead 
after all; only fainting from pain and ex- 
haustion ; and as in the shock of the dis- 
covery, she started and jarred the injured 
limb, he moaned again, and opened his eyes 
murmuring : 

“My arm! You are hurting me.” Then, 
as she still bent over him, he lovely 
face nearly touching his in her anxiety: 
“ Nancy! Good Heaven ! 
You here!” 

His head was on her bosom. Her arms 
were round him. With a great effort she 
steadied her quivering lips, and answered 
him : 

“Hush! Yes, itis Nancy. I was pass- 
ing, and heard you call. You have been 
thrown and your arm is broken, I think. 
Let me move it a little. I will try—indeed 
I will try not to hurt you much.” 

“Tt is torture,” he said huskily ; but the 
effort to lift the crushed limb from under 
him must have been worse, for he fainted 
again the moment she touched it ; and it 
was only by a mighty effort of resolution 
that she continued the task. Fortunately, 
however, it was a simple fracture. The 
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arm was broken between the wrist and 
elbow, and Nancy remembered to have 
once seen a doctor set and bandage a limb 
similarly injured. She did not think she 
could do it like him ; but she went a few 
steps away, took off her under petti- 
coat, tore it into strips, and returning, 
straightened the arm till the bones fitted 
into their proper position ; and then, using 
the handle of his hunting-whip for a splint 
bandaged it up as skilfully as she could, and 
bound it against his breast with a sling 
made of the same material. His conscious- 
ness came back while she was finishing 
her work, and he was able to thank her 
and murmur something about a “ great 
relief,” ‘‘sweet hands,” but so feebly that 
she was relieved when he added : 

‘My flask. It was in my pocket. Please 
look.” 

It was not there then, having fallen into 
a mud hole, and before she could find it 
he fainted again; but a very few drops of 
the brandy in it revived him, and he was 
even able to sit up, and to call her his 
“good angel, sent from heaven to save 
him,” and answer her anxious enquiries 
as to whether he was hurt elsewhere. 

“ Only bruised and shaken, I think,” he 
answered, and tried to rise; but he had 
strained the sinews of one leg in falling, 
and the attempt was so painful that he 
was forced to sit down again and lean his 
head upon her bosom, his face so white 
that she made haste to give him more 
brandy. 

That did him good; but the question 
was, what to do afterwards? Nancy knew 
of no house nearer than her mother’s, and 
that was nearly two miles off. It was 
palpable that Godfrey could not walk it ; 
neither did she like to leave him while she 
went for assistance, he looked so white 
and suffering. The wind, after chopping 
about awhile, had shifted decidedly north, 
blowing the fret seawards again, so 
that they could see each other as clearly 
as the greyness of a February twilight 
permitted ; but welcome as this change was 
it brought another that was less so, for 
a sharp frost was setting in, and the cold 
made Godfrey shiver from head to foot. 

Nancy took off her thick cloak and 
wrapped it round him; then a knitted 
woollen-jacket she wore underneath, and 
folded it about his wounded -arm, the 
pain in which was increased by the 
frost. Godfrey tried hard to prevent her, 
and burst out into passionate invectives 
against his own helplessness, stretching out 








his hand to draw her to him as he 
exclaimed : 

“My Nancy, my own darling! To 
do all this for me, and I so unworthy 
of you! But, Nancy, one thing. Indeed, 
I did not mean to cut you that day. Before 
Heaven, I did not.” 

Nancy’s face flushed scarlet, as though 
someone had struck her. 

“Hush!” she said; “don’t talk about 
that—this is no time for it.” 

“But I must. Do you think I have not 
been cursing myself for my conduct to you? 
Nancy dearest, you were unjust, though. 
That girl... I never cared for her as 
you thought. Cared! Why, she was not 
worthy to be named with you in my heart. 
A fickle, frivolous——” 

“Godfrey, please, I don’t want to hear 
about her. That is all done with. Let 
me go, that I may get help the sooner.” 

“ Not without your cloak, Nancy.” 

“Oh, I shall not feel cold. I shall run 
all the way. Godfrey, pray let me go.” 

“Then kiss me and forgive me first. Ah, 
my sweet, you have forgiven me already, 
I know, for I felt your dear lips on me 
when I lay there half fainting. Nancy, I 
am come back to you for good. I was 
coming back in any case. Kiss me again— 
once!” 

But Nancy was too active for him, and 
slipping from his grasp, started off at a 
pace which soon took her beyond sight and 
hearing. 

She returned in far less time than he 
expected, for she had met a labourer on 
the way, leading Godfrey’s horse, which 
he had captured, and between them the 
crippled fox-hunter was assisted into the 
saddle and conveyed to Mrs. Blake’s 
cottage, at the door of which the old 
woman was waiting anxiously for her 
daughter’s return. 

He lay there a fortnight. A_ skilful 
surgeon came from Hastings to attend 
him ; the grand friends with whom he had 
been staying drove over every other day 
with fruit and delicacies ; and Mrs. Blake, 
assisted by a woman hired for the purpose, 
nursed him assiduously ; but Nancy never 
entered the room, nor from the hour that 
he took his hand from her supporting 
shoulder at the cottage door had he ever 
caught sight of her, and Godfrey’s heart 
burned hotly within him at the deprivation. 
He was so sure of her love; he had so 
counted on her nursing him; he wanted 
her so badly.. Pretty Lady Fanny had 
paid him in his own coin, and jilted him 
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six weeks after she sat and smiled at him 
in her pony-carriage, and though he had 
not thought of Nancy then, an odd sense 
that they were fellow-sufferers made his 
heart turn more fondly to her at present. 
How lovely she was, too! What sweet 
shining eyes those were which had looked 
so tenderly on his pain! What a glorious 
arm, soft as well as strong! What a glorious 
figure, as, having cast off her wraps for his 
sake, she stood on that dark hill-side re- 
vealed against the grey February sky! 
Why, she would make a queenly wife, and 
such a loving, faithful one! Yet, in answer 
to all his anxious enquiries as to her health 
and whereabouts, Mrs. Blake only answered 
that she was at home and well—nothing 
more. 

‘But won’t she come and speak to me ?” 
said Godfrey piteously. ‘ Mrs. Blake, you 
are very cruel. We love one another, and 
you keep her away.” 

“ Aye, sir, and I would to Heaven I had 
done so always,” said the old woman with 
dignity. “But you are mistaken; my 
daughter has no love for you now.” 

* You say so,” said Godfrey bitterly, 
“but if you thought it you wouldn’t keep 
usapart. She is gentler than you, and she 
knows I have repented. I am ready to 
marry her to-morrow if she will have me.” 

His voice must have been louder than 
he thought, for he spoke with a passionate 
eagerness which reached Nancy outside, 
and she came into the room at once, and 
stood by the couch, one hand resting on 
her mother’s shoulder, her beautiful face 
looking gravely and calmly down on him. 

“ Aye, Godfrey, but I would not have 
you, and you had better know it. Mother 
is right. I loved you once dearly—dearly. 
I was proud as a queen to think you loved 
me ; but that was wher I thought you an 
honest man, and now that I know you for 
a coward, and one who tells falsehoods, I 
do not love you any longer. That was 
why I kissed you when I found you lying 
there in yonder dyke. I had been hating 
you bitterly, and hating myself too for 
having believed in you, and when I 
saw your face, cold, white, and dead, 
as I thought, it seemed to me as if 
my passion had struck you down, and 
my heart felt like to break for pity of our 
two lives spoilt for nothing. But the first 
word you opened your lips with was a lie. 
You swore you never meant to cut me that 
day, yet if that were true you’d have said 
so when I wrote to tell you I had found 
you out, and how. You never did. You 





never answered me by word or line ; you 
were too glad to be quit of me so easily, 
and now you think so low of me that you 
sneer at—her, to please me! No, lad, 
I’m sorry for you ; I forgive you. I hadn’t 
meant to say one bitter word, only you've 
forced it from me, and I’d do anything for 
you if you were sick or needy ; but that’s 
all there can ever be between us now, and 
when you go from here, I hope ‘twill be 
for good. Good-bye!” , 

She walked straight out of the room, 
and Godfrey never sawher again. He left 
next day. 


The old cottage is gone now. Its golden 
lichened roof has fallen in. Its ruins, green 
with moss, and buried in wild honeysuckle, 
hide the spot where Nancy’s garden once 
grew, and where still a crimson aster or 
freckled tiger-lily waves its blossomed head 
above the wilderness of grass, and weeds, 
and tangled wild things around. But 
down by the beach the old red flag still 
flies over the coastguard station, and in the 
doorway, gazing out on the purple waves 
as they rush up and break in ripples of 
snow-white foam upon the sand, sits Nancy 
Charteris, with the sunlight on her silver 
hair, and with eyes as sweet and cheek as 
blooming still as the little grandchild on 
her knee. Dick and she made it up long, 
long ago, but how or when would pas: the 
limit of a summer’s tale to tell, and maybe 
mine is over-long already. 





THE ROMANCE OF RYDE PIER. 
By R. E, FRANCILLON. 


I. 

“‘ THE pier is the most important adjunct 
to the town, as itis to it that Ryde owes 
all its prosperity. Before its erection in 
1814, the place was an_ insignificant 
village ; now it is a municipal borough, 
with a resident population of fourteen or 
fifteen thousand souls, to say nothing of 
the visitors who annually flock to its 
shores. The pier was at first only one 
thousand seven hundred and forty feet 
long, but in 1824 and 1833 it was increased 
to its present length of about half a 
mile.” 

So says the guide-book; and to the 
ordinary reader the depth of romance 
contained in these dry statistics and 
skeleton details may not readily appear. 
I do not allude to the singular fact that 
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Ryde, according to the guide-book, is in- 
habited by thousands of disembodied 
souls ; though a town of ghosts is certainly 
singular enough to make an annual flock 
of curious visitors inevitable in these days 
of spiritual enquiry. I do not allude to 
this for the simple reason that, judging 
from my own experience, Ryde contains 
exactly as many bodies as souls. And, 
as the guide-book determines to say 
nothing of the visitors, I shall do the 
same, though no doubt every visitor has, 
or has had, or will have, a romance of his 
or her own. The point to which I draw 
special attention is this: that in the year 
1823, Ryde Pier was only five hundred 
and eighty yards long ; in 1833 the length 
had grown to about eight hundred and 
eighty yards. Now the difference be- 
tween five hundred and eighty and eight 
hundred and eighty is precisely three 
hundred ; and precisely upon those addi- 
tional three hundred yards of planking is 
built the history of two human lives. 
If the authorities of the municipal borough 
had stopped at one thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty feet, Ryde Pier would 
have been three hundred yards shorter, 
and I—but it is idle to speculate upon 
what might have been. 

I might have been an Englishman, a 
Welshman, an Irishman, a Manxman, or 
a Channel Islander. Happily, I am none 
of these. And, being no native of Ryde, 
my soul and body were born together, and 
they had the wisdom to be born at Drum- 
ferlie, a parish which (in proportion to the 
number of its population, and to the ex- 
tent of their opportunities) has produced 
a greater number of distinguished men 
than any in the rest of the world. It was 
mainly, if not altogether, inhabited by my 
own relations, both on the father’s and 


the mother’s side; nor can I call to mind. 


one who has not worthily reached excep- 
tional and not seldom extraordinary dis- 
tinction. The fame of my uncle Archie, 
as a poet only second, if second, to Robert 
Burns, reached from one end of the parish 
to the other, and even into the next. 
There was not a man or woman in the 
family who had not more faith in the 
natural medical skill of my paternal grand- 
mother, than in that of all the faculty in 
Edinburgh, and justly so, for scarcely one 
of us ever ailed, or died under the fall 
term of three score and ten. The sermons 
of my kinsman, who was for forty years 
minister of Drumferlie, were just the 
longest aud the deepest of any that I ever 





heard ; and as to my father, if he hadn’t 
had the good luck to be a Drumferlie man, 
he must have had the bad one to be a 
Cabinet minister, for he was the wisest 
man [ ever knew, and just flowing over 
with philosophy. But I needn’t go through 
my pedigree. As for myself, Vl say 
nothing. But it’s my hope to do well 
enough to be worthy of having my bones 
laid in the dear old town when my turn 
comes to die. One comfort is, do what I 
will, I can’t unmake myself a Drumferlie 
man —a Plackless “of Drumferlie. And 
that alone is more than happens to men 
who are born elsewhere with other names, 

I was an only son, and learned Latin, 
English, and mathematics at the common 
school, and I don’t find that I know them 
the ,worse for not having been at Eton. 
One might think, considering that I had 
the blood of a poet in me, and that Drum- 
ferlie is unquestionably the most beautiful 
as well as the least frequented parish in 
the county, that I should have inherited 
a rag or two of Uncle Archie’s mantle. 
But the numbers in which I lisped were of a 
more practical kind, and better adapted for 
charming open the world’s oyster-shell. I 
have already shown that I[ have a statistical 
turn, and I believe could put two and two 
together before Nature had done it for me 
on my fourth birthday. 

“ But you mustn’t be imagining, James,” 
said my father when I was setting out for 
college, “that increase always comes by 
addition; no, nor even by multiplication, 
when addition means marrying, and multi- 
plication a family. It’s true I took your 
mother without a penny, and not done 
ill thereby ; but then that’s because your 
mother’s your mother, with nobody else 
to match her in all Drumferlie. Stick 
tight to the books, lad, till you see your 
way clear, and don’t let me live to see my 
James wrestling the world with some feck- 
less lass pulling down his hands, and a 
basketful of bairns at the bare back of him. 
To put multum in parvo, James, God bless 
you, and whatever you are, don't be a 
fool.” 

“Tndeed I won't,” said I, a little sur- 
prised at the nature of my father’s parting 
advice, for I had never looked twice at a 
girl, and indeed regarded the whole sex 
as made to inspire rather an awkward 
sort of awe than any sort of attraction. 
But, oddly enough, my mother was in the 
same song, 

“Yell light on better-favoured lasses 
where ye’re going, than any that aregrowing 
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up just now in Drumferlie,” said she. 
“ And they'll have eyes in their heads for 
a well-looking lad, and maybe ye’'ll find a 
blink or two in your own for them. But 
haste’s no speed; take your own time. 
’Tis true I took your father without a 
penny, and not done that ill; but then 
your father’s your father, with nobody else 
to match him in all Drumferlie.” She 
suddenly stopped and turned away. ‘“ Don’t 
think I’m crying because ye’re going where 
it’s good for ye to be,” said she sharply. 
**T’ve had a bad cold for days, but twill be 
well when ye’re home.” 

I don’t suppose that it was owing to the 
advice of my parents that I acted, when out 
in the world, in the strictest accordance 
with their most unreasonable desires. Not 
even in the great city of Aberdeen did I 
meet with one who appeared either by 
nature or by dowry fit to become Mistress 
James Plackless of Drumferlie. My father 
was right. There was nobody like my 
mother, even in Aberdeen. I studied with 
fair industry and success, and grew up 
into a big callant with five feet eleven 
inches of length,a due proportion of breadth 
and girth, a decently furnished head, and 
plenty of muscle and bone. I hadn’t fully 
made up my mind what I was going to 
be ; sometimes I was fixed with an ambi- 
tion to fill a professor’s chair, another time 
I was fascinated by medicine, another time 
by law, and then again London and letters 
drew me with the magnet that has proved 
to so many of my-fellow countrymen an 
irresistible charm. Indeed, my ancestors 
had distinguished themselves in so many 
different and opposite directions, that some 
new drop of hereditary blood seemed to 
speak out in me every new day. Business 
alone had no attraction for me, doubtless 
owing to the fact that commerce is the 
one department of life in which no Plack- 
less—so far as I was then aware—had 
ever reached distinction. On the whole, 
however, the desire to be a soldier took 
more and more hold of me until it bade 
fair to extinguish every other. Only the 
purchase money of a commission was out 
of the question, and the days were past 
when the ranks of foreign services opened 
a fitting career for a Scottish scholar and 
gentleman. 

And so things were floating and drifting, 
as they will for a while in most lives, when 
my father, while we were one morning 
strolling together round the toun-croft, as 
our bit of a farm was called, presently sat 
down upon a top bar of a gate, pulled out 





his pipe, filled, and lighted it, and having 
taken a very deliberate puff or two, began : 

“ James, ye’ve never heard of my first 
cousin, Andrew Reid?” 

“Never. Have we any cousins whom I 
don’t know ?” 

“T’ve told ye—Andrew Reid. His mother 
was Euphemia Plackless, that was my 
aunt, and would be your own great aunt 
if she was alive ; but she wasn’t spoken of 
in the family, because she went off with 
William Reid ; it was an ugly story, and 
the less we say of that chapter of it the 
better. However, Andrew Reid’s their 
son, and, in spite of his name, he seems to 
have turned out as good a Plackless as 
yell find even here in Drumferlie—except 
that he’s made enough money out in the 
colonies to buy up the whole town. Ye're 
listening, James ?” 

I was certainly listening—rich relations 
were not heard of every day. 

** And he must be his mother’s own son; 
for I, as the head of the family, had a 
letter from him about the time you first 
went to Aberdeen, saying it was her last 
dying wish that her son should become 
friends with her own people. Only the 
lad hadn’t liked to write sooner, because he 
wouldn’t come back like a beggar to the 
folk that had turned her out of doors, or 
while one of them that had treated her 
that gait was alive. It was a good, stout- 
hearted, honest, decent letter, James, like 
a man would write to a man; and [ felt 
my fist stretching out to him all the way 
to Canada—for that’s where the Reids had 
gone. But as a man of the world, I made 
enquiries ; and I’m bound to say the lad 
had made his fortune, and his letter was all 
as true as it seemed. Since then I wrote, 
and then he wrote again; and though 
we've never set eyes on each other yet, 
we're good cousins and friends. And well 
we may be, for we're his only kith and 
kin, and we’ve some wrong to see undone, 
I fear—it can’t be much, seeing that we're 
Placklesses of Drumferlie, but still some.” 

“T’m glad to have heard that story,” 
said I. “I should like to see my cousin, 
Andrew Reid, who, for his dying mother’s 
sake, gave up his pride.” 

“ Yes,” said my father, “I should like 
ye to be acquainted withhim too. Andas 
he’s come from Canada, I think ’twould 
be the right thing to meet him, and give 
him a welcome home, and bring him down 
with ye to Drumferlie, if ye find him not too 
fine for our homely ways. And, James, 
it’s but fair to tell ye he’s got one daughter 
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—just one, who'll come in for all his money, 
and who’s the apple of hiseye. And, James, 
it’s Andrew Reid’s self that has written to 
me: ‘What if your James and my Effie 
take it into their heads to heal the old 
feud in the surest way of all?’” My father 
blew a long slow cloud, and did not even 
look at me. 

If he had, he would have seen me turn 
as red as fire—though for no deeper cause 
than that a woman’s name should be 
coupled with mine. 

Whether my father went the right way 
to work in order to bring about a marriage, 
upon which, as I could easily see, he had 
set his heart, may be questioned. When 
[have told this story, I have heard it urged 
that the way to set young people against 
one another is to arrange a marriage 
between them in royal fashion, and that 
the way to bring them together is just to 
let them take their chance, with an under- 
standing that the banns shall be forbidden. 
But my father’s policy was invariably that 
which is popularly ascribed to the German 
Chancellor. He always went to his point 
as straight as he could go, and got there 
rather more often than otherwise. 
course I did not for a moment suppose 
that his suggestion was made for senti- 
mental reasons; and yet my instinct told 
me that without those sentimental reasons 
it would never have been made. He 
wanted to bring money into the house of 
Plackless, and also felt that the gold, in 
this case, would bring with it the blessing 
promised to peace-makers, so that, for 
once, profit and brotherly love went hand 
in hand. And wherefore no? 

Now I understood why, just at the time 
of my departure from Aberdeen, both my 
father and mother had been so anxious 
to save me from the nets of strange 
women. Was I glad to hear of this plan, 
accepted as it was by both the high con- 
tracting parties, or no? No; I was not 
glad. But, on the other hand, I was not 
sorry. I had no affairs of the heart—I 
had never had one of the slightest kind. 
I had no perverse prejudice against the 
idea of marrying. I knew the need 
of money at Drumferlie, and I saw a 
coveted, hitherto hopeless, pair of epau- 
lettes glittering before me in the air. More- 
over, | had been touched by the story of 
Euphemia Reid and her son ; and I had no 
fear of not making a tolerably good husband, 
as husbands go, with my father’s example 
before me. As for the girl herself—but 
that time alone could show. I did not even 


Of | 





ask myself if she were likely to prove 
pretty or plain. And even now, I am not 
sure that, if I were looking for a wife, I 
should be particularly fastidious in the 
matter of beauty. I had a very high 
opinion of my own sense, as acquired at 
Drumferlie and cultivated at Aberdeen ; 
and a sensible marriage, concluded on both 
advantageous and honourable grounds, 
was hardly more to my father’s liking—at 
least in theory—than my own. 

‘“* Where are they ?” asked I. 

“Ye're a good lad, James,” said my 
father, looking me over approvingly. ‘“ I 
was sure ye’d never let yourself be caught 
by any of those daughters of Heth in Aber- 
deen. Effie Reid, ye see, is a Drumferlie 
girl, on her grandmother’s side — and 
‘Marry over the midden’ is an old word 
and a true. They’re at a place in the 
south, called Ryde. It’s a long way out 
into the world ; but it’s not as if ye hadn’t 
been out into the world before. Ye’'ll 

Oo 
" My mother said not a word about either 
the fact of my journey or its object, but I 
could see, nevertheless, that my father had 
not that object at heart more than she. 


, We were simple people, after our fashion, 


and, in spite of Uncle Archie’s poetry, 
were ignorant that it is the bounden duty 
of every man and of every woman to live 
and die unmarried unless he or she is 
capable of a grand, poetical, romantic, 
artistic passion. And as not one in ten 
millions is capable of such a thing, it is 
clear that upon the practical adoption of 
our sordid and prosaic creed the continu- 
ance of the human race depends. Indeed, 
I sometimes almost suspect that passion 
and sentiment (out of books) are impos- 
tures and shams. And I should more 
than only almost suspect it if—— But 
“if” is the longest word in any language, 
and I cannot leap over it at a single 
bound. 


Il, 


The sun shone gloriously as I stepped 
upon the seaward head of Ryde Pier. 
That is, indeed, a long leap at a single 
bound—all the way from Drumferlie to 
Ryde. It was, indeed, by far the longest 
journey I had ever made in my life, and I 
had run through the whole length of 
England at aswoopon the very first occasion 
of my crossing the Tweed. It was a more 
novel experience to me than an American’s 
first visit to Paris ; for, to tell the truth, 
my views of South Britain were a good 
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deal coloured by very old-fashioned pre- 
judices and ancient tradition. Neverthe- 
less, many of my beliefs had been amply 
confirmed. Certainly not at Drumferlie, 
and not even in the midst of the extra- 
vagance and luxury of Aberdeen, had my 
not over well-stocked purse received so 
many calls as it had been obliged to 
answer in the comparatively hours between 
Berwick-upon-Tweed and Stokes Bay. And 
now, so soon as I landed, what with porters 
and pier dues, “bang went sixpence 
again |” 

But, as I have said, the sun shone as, I 
am bound in fairness to allow, it very 
seldom shone even at Drumferlie, where the 
sun is famous for shining, without doing it 
often enough to detract from the fame of 
the thing by making it over common. 
The sea was laughing all over with blue 
and light, and there was a delicious summer 
breeze, warm, but still salt, and fresh, and 
appetising. Not that I was hungry, for I 
had fed amply on the road, and was more- 
over far too much excited with the novelty 
of things to think of dinner. How long 
ago, how far away, Drumferlie seemed! I 
seemed to have been away a month, and 
to have travelled a thousand miles—and 
yet I was not home-sick ; I had survived 
all that nonsense in my first few college 
days. I was fairly out in the world now 
—aye, and seeking my fortune with a ven- 
geance, and a wife as well. And now, I 
own, I did begin to wonder about what 
Miss Effie Reid would turn out to be. I 
knew she was young, but that tells one 
nothing. I had never even seen her 
photograph; such things were less common 
then than now; and if I had, I should even 
then have had too much sense to trust an 
artist so extravagantly incapable of truth 
as the sun. So much for what I should 
think, when I saw her, of Effie Reid. But 
ah! what would Effie Reid think, on her 
side, of me? It was wonderful to think I 
had been so bold and confident a wooer at 
Drumferlie, when, in the Isle of Wight, my 
courage had already oozed as far as the 
tips of my fingers. Was any left in the end 
of my tongue? I felt instinctively that 
neither mathematics nor metaphysics, nor 
even the weather and the crops, would be 
subjects likely to’ win a lady’s ear; and 
when I compared my apparel with that of 
the fine gentlemen lounging up and down, 
I felt, for the first time of my life, distrust- 
ful of the skill of MacKail, our town 
tailor, though he and his forefathers had 
clothed me and mine for over eighty years. 





At home, I always felt dressed with the 
best; here, on the contrary, my sleeves 
felt quarrelling with my elbows, and my 
trousers shrunken ; I felt raw-boned, and 
ill at ease. My boots, too, suddenly 
seemed to grow in size and weight, and the 
same feeling came over my ungloved hands. 
I can confess it now, without a pang—I 
felt exactly what I am sure I must have 
looked : a raw, rough, ungainly, shy, awk- 
ward Scots lad, as much out of place among 
the disembodied residents and the annually 
flocking visitors as most of these would 
have been if pitched down in the middle 
of Eerie Moss in a mist at three o’clock of 
a wintry morning. 

However, faint heart never won fair 
lady, nor her fair fortune either, and it is 
not your raw, rough, ungainly, shy, awk- 
ward Scots lad, wherever he may be pitched 
by fate, who is given to fail. I certainly 
was not going to put the tail of a Plackless 
of Drumferlie between his legs ; and just 
then the band at the pier-head struck up a 
tune. I don’t know what it was, but it 
was a lively crash, and seemed to suit with 
the soft yet fresh blow of the breeze and 
the laughing sea. So I gave my portman- 
teau in charge to be taken to the town end 
of the pier, and set out to walk, thinking, 
to the tune of the band, what I should 
think of Effie, and what Effie would think 
of me. And then—then I saw my whole 
life unrolling itself before me like a 
vision: Lieutenant in the Black Watch, 
captain, major, lieutenant-colonel, general, 
baronet, field-marshal, and G.C.B., finally, 
Laird of Drumferlie, and restorer of the 
House of Plackless to all generations. And 
I'd never forget whose silver had bought 
me my first steps,and I'd bea true and 
grateful husband to the silver lady. 

** My hat—oh, my hat!” cried a voice ; 
“oh, it’s gone!” and before my face, 
almost into my eyes, flew a thing of 
feathers and lace, the sight of which would 
have startled my mother even more than 
it did me. I made a plunge after it, and 
was just in time to save it from the sea. 
As it was, I was nearly into the sea myself, 
for I had to double myself over the rails, 
and reach down till, in spite of the length 
of my legs, my toes were nearly off the 
floor. 

“Thank you so much!” said the voice 
again, with a little laugh that suggested, in 
a curious manner, brightness and freshness 
of the sea’s sparkling smile. I have said 
that I had never looked at a woman twice, 
but I had several times done so once, and, 
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as I returned the hat, not much the 
worse for its attempted flight, I looked 
once at the owner. She arranged it as 
well as she could without a looking-glass, 
and did not seem to see or heed whether 
I looked at her or no ; so I looked again. 

And so would you have looked a second, 
or, if you had the chance, a third time. 
She was just the daintiest little creature 
I had ever seen—not higher than my 
shoulder, hat, hair, and all, and prettier 
than the sunshine, like a princess out of a 
fairy tale. My uncle Archie could have 
knocked her off in a stanza, I dare say, but 
I can only swear that I’d never seen eyes, 
nor cheeks, nor hair, nor lips, nor anything 
before. And I can tell you, without a rag 
of Uncle Archie’s mantle, that her eyes 
were of a wonderful sort of deep blue, and 
her hair an equally wonderful sort of 
brown, and her colour as bright and glow- 
ing as a sunrise at home. But above all, 
there was a winsome look about her, half 
saucy, half gentle and tender, that seemed 
to—— Reader, I have spent twenty-six 
minutes trying to find words wherewith 
to express what it seemed to do, and the 
more I try the more I fail. Even her 
dress was something wonderful, and as if 
it had been made by Titania’s court dress- 
maker. I’d not scen many well-dressed girls 
then, it’s true ; but I’ve seen plenty since, 
and I still hold to my first opinion, that 
not one of them is fit to be named with 
that girl even in the matter of clothes, and 
all the while she’d have looked like a fairy 
princess if she’d chosen to dress like Cin- 
derella after the clock struck twelve. If 
Effie Reid was to look like this, there was 
only one thing to be done—to run back 
again from Ryde to Drumferlie as fast as 
steam could carry me, and never to think 
of a pair of epaulettes again. Ask a girl 
like that to marry me! I wouldn’t dare to 
ask her shoe. 

I suppose I look like a gowk ; I know I 
felt like one. 

‘Thank you very much,” said she again, 
when her hat was quite arranged. And 
then, with a bow, she turned to go. 

I lingered to see if she was with any 
friends, and also to see her walk; for that 
also was a graceful thing to see. And on 
my honour I[ believed myself to be simply 
and soberly admiring some beautiful work 
of Nature in a foreign land, as if she were 
a Jake or a waterfall. It was even a relief 
to think that neither Effie Reid, nor any 
other girl, could approach this one in 
beauty, and that, having seen the best, it 








would be easier to deal with her inferiors. 
I believe that girl was the first work of 
creation that, out of Drumferlie, I had ever 
consciously admired. Perhaps I had a 
dull sort of a heart, which wanted, for its 
waking into life, something beyond the 
common. Anyhow, I knew that not only 
had I never seen eyes or lips, but that I 
had never seen a woman, till now; and for 
the first time, as they came into my mind, 
I understood Uncle Archie’s immortal 
lines : 
O lassie wi’ the lily bree 
An’ een sae blithe an’ blue, 
Or e’er I leart to lilt o’ thee 
Nae aucht I lilted true. 
The rose o’ lowe, the rose 0’ snaw 
I sang—but, bonnie Bell, 
Nocht but her name I'd kent ava, 
Noo haith, I’ve seen hersel’ ? 

And Bell, according to the family tra- 
dition, was but a cotter’s daughter with 
nothing of the rose about her excepting in 
her hair, whom Uncle Archie had made 
famous because her name was rich in 
rhymes, If he had seen this girl—where 
would Burns have been? Archibald 
Plackless would have played first fiddle, 
Robert Burns would have been a good 
second, and everybody else—nowhere. 

The girl joined no friends, but stood by 
herself, looking at the sea and listening to 
the band. I often hum to myself that tune, 
even now, and would not know its name 
for the world. But presently I saw her 
speak to a porter, waiting for jobs from the 
boats, and, though I could not hear her 
words, I could hear his, and learned that 
she was in some luggage trouble. 

Should I have interfered, had this utter 
stranger been old, ugly, and everything 
that nobody could call her? I hope so— 
but I cannot say that my hope reaches 
faith in this matter. At any rate I did in- 
terfere ; and I learned that she also had 
been a passenger in one of the boats from 
Southampton, that she was waiting to see 
and claim her luggage, and that it had 
vanished half an hour ago. 

Suddenly I remembered that my own 
portmanteau, when I had sent it off before 
me to the pier gates, had been accom- 
panied by a large trunk, not my own, but 
bearing my own initals, J. P., similarly 
painted in large white letters upon a black 
cover. 

“ And so I’m afraid I’ve carried off your 
luggage as well as my own,” said I. “ It’s 
a curious coincidence that our initials should 
be the same.” 

“Yes, it must have been mine—Miss 
Jessie Pennant. I have to thank you 
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twice, now ; once for my hat, and once for 
my luggage.” 

“Which you would not, but for me, 
have lost at all,” said I, as politely as I 
could, and welcoming the accident which, 
without an introduction, had put me in 
possession of her name. Somehow I should 
never have taken her for a Jessie, because 
there was a Jessie in Drumferlie, a good 
old body from whom I had drawn my ideas 
of Jessies-in general, but now the name 
seemed to spell itself differently, and to 
fit its new bearer as well as her gloves, or 
her voice, or her eyes. 

“Tt will be waiting for us at the gate,” 
said I. “Shall I go and see if it’s safe ? 
Or what shall I do ?” 

“T think I'd better see to it myself; it 
might not be there after all. Oh, I’m 
neither so weak nor so lazy that I can’t 
walk the length of the pier.” 

Had I then known more of men and 
manners, I should have seen at once that 
Miss Pennant had been something of a 
traveller, from the easy matter-of-course 
manner in which she accepted the casual 
civility of a chance stranger, without 
thinking it necessary to assert the strict- 
ness of her insular propriety by snubbing 
him on the one hand, or, on the other, 
letting him feel any consciousness on her 
part of anything special or unusual in the 
relation of a young man and a young 
woman merely because accident throws 
them into company for some passing ten 
minutes in their lives. She was a traveller 
who had missed her trunk—I a traveller 
who could put her in the way of getting 
it again—that was all. She could not 
have started on that walk with the least 
difference of manner had I been three 
times my age and ten times the gowk 
that now more than ever I felt myself to 
be. But if she found nothing out of the 
common course of travelling in walking 
some eight hundred and odd yards with a 
fellow-passenger whom she had never seen 
before, and would probably never see 
again, there was a great deal out of the 
common course of life to me. I could not 
help feeling myself the observed of all 


observers as I walked beside this dainty- 


little creature, as if we were beauty and the 
' beast out for a stroll; and I became filled 
with a kind of clumsy pride —a little 
glorious in fact, as though I had been 
taking a third tumbler of my father’s 
famous Highland Dew. Nothing would 
have given me greater pleasure than for 
one of the biggest of those dandified loons 





to come up and insult Miss Jessie Pennant 
in order that I might have the pleasure of 
knocking him down. 

It never came into my head, however, 
to say a word; I was even spared the 
brain-beating that ensues when we want 
to say something and can’t, for the life of 
us, find anything to say, for the simple 
reason that the need of speech was as far 
from my thoughts as its possibility. But 
I suppose that when a man can’t or won't 
speak, a woman must, if it’s only to find 
out if he’s dumb. 

“Tt’s a pleasant day for travelling, 
especially on the water,” said she, as easily 
as if speaking were the simplest thing in 
the world. 

‘It’s just heavenly weather,” said I, 
finding it simple enough now. ‘“ I suppose 
you'll have come from far?” for I really 
could not suppose that she came from an 
everyday world. 

“Only from Southampton,” said Miss 
Pennant. ‘ How well the town and the 
sea and the trees look from here! But I 
suppose it must look all very poor and 
tame to you who know the Scotch lakes 
and hills.” 

“Why, you must be a witch!” exclaimed 
I in surprise. ‘ How on earth can you 
tell I come from Scotland? It’s a fact, 
though—I never crossed the Border till 
to-day.” 

She smiled. 

“Tt doesn’t need a witch to tell when 
anybody hails from bonnie Scotland,” 
said she. 

“Tt’s true I wouldn’t have the English 
accent,” said I, “and it happens I come 
from Drumferlie, which is famous for 
speaking the language in its ancient 
purity. When you next go to Scotland 
you should go to Drumferlie. It’s grand.” 

“T’ve never been in Scotland,” said 
she. 

“ And I’d never been in England—now 
isn’t that strange? And that we’ve both 
met at the same place on the same 
day.” 

“Tt would have been even stranger if 
we had met at different places on different 
days. . This is a very long pier. Is it far 
to the end?” 

“T hope so—that is, I mean it doesn’t 
seem such a very long pier.” 

“TI suppose you have longer ones—per- 
haps at Drumferlie ?” 

‘Not exactly at Drumferlie. In fact at 
Drumferlie there isn’t a pier at all. We're 
just at the top of one hill and the bottom 
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of another. You don’t live, then, at this 
place—Ryde?” 

‘*T’ve never been here before.” 

“Why, there’s a-coincidence for every 
board in the pier—nor have I. And I 
suppose youre not staying here very 
long?” 

I could not help a sigh, too deep to be 
heard ; for it is of the nature of such 
meetings with such people that they should 
be brief, and should come but once, and 
never more. Perhaps if I had been less 
absorbed in the thought, I should never 
have asked a question that just overstepped 
the line between civil speech and curious 
questioning. But I’ve since observed 
that, under certain circumstances, it’s very 
hard to keep both feet fairly on the right 
side of the line, without at least a toe 
lapping over to the wrong. 

“For a day or two,” said Miss Pennant 
—just as I supposed; and yet, somehow, 
a hope died,so to speak, without having 
been born. 

I felt my heart going out of me towards 
a strange girl, on whom I had not set eyes 
till some ten minutes ago—of whom I 
knew nothing but the name. Don’t say 
yet that she might be a mere adventuress, 
or worse, for anything I could tell—that 
her account of her luggage might be a 
fiction, or anything else of that kind that 
may, and no doubt will, occur to you I 
don’t think anything of that kind would 
have occurred to you while under the im- 
mediate influence of her voice and her 
eyes. But, apart from this, here was I, a 
cool-headed, cold-hearted, altogether canny 
young fellow, from the land of long heads 
well screwed on, letting myself go down 
before a girl of whom, to say the least of 
it, I knew absolutely nothing at all—if no 
ill, certainly no good either. Has every 
man afate? Certainly not, though I have 
heard hopeless idiots say so. Had I met 
mine? Were the hopeless idiots right 
after all? 


IIL. 


I should think we must have reached the 
middle of the pier when a man—I suppose 
I must, for distinction’s sake, call him a 
gentleman—came into sight, and advanced 
towards us with a bow and a smile. 

I hated him from the first moment 
I set eyes on him. And yet I could not 
deny that he was a fine-looking fellow, 
between whose appearance and my own no 
comparison, except in his favour, could 
possibly be made. He was handsome in 


the Italian style, with a grand figure, a 
clear brown face, regular features, a fine 
heavy black moustache, and was dressed 
to perfection. He made me feel rougher 
and more raw-boned than ever: and, for 
the first time, I was seized with an uncom- 
fortable suspicion that Miss Jessie Pennant 
had been drawing me out and making me 
talk and look, as well as feel, like a fool. 
At any rate, the manner in which she met 
this unexpected friend was irritating to an 
extreme degree. Serious interest, a tender 
gravity, took the place of her bright smile 
as she held out her hand, and allowed it to 
be grasped warmly and held long. She 
let him hold it while I could, slowly and 
deliberately, count five. 

Well—what was it to me? Had I 
supposed that a girl like that would be 
without a hundred desperate adorers? And 
who was I, that a ten minutes’ acquaintance 
should give me-the smallest right to feel 
hurt even if she had come to Ryde to be 
married to-morrow? Absurd! And Miss 
Pennant had forgotten my existence as 
clearly as if I were one of the invisible 
residents of Ryde. I lounged off to the 
side of the-pier, so that I might let the 
friends—lovers—acquaintances—betrothed 
—whatever they were, continue their con- 
versation undisturbed. I even placed my- 
self at such a distance, behind the corner of 
some wooden edifice or other, that I could 
not overhear a single word of their con- 
versation, even if I tried. And of course 
my ears, in spite of my firm determination 
that they should hear nothing, strained 
themselves all the more. 

Howlong was the interview going tolast? 
One hour—two hours—three? I thought 
gloomily of finishing the remaining planks 
of the pier by myself, seeing about the 
luggage, and leaving some porter in charge 
of Miss Pennant’s trunk till she came to 
claim it with more congenial and efficient 
aid than mine had been. But I could not 
contrive to move; I hovered about like 
the proverbial moth who courts the candle. 
The voices became yet more earnest and yet 
morelow. They approached my corner ; I 
was bound to hear something, whether I 
would or no. But it did not signify. 
They were speaking Italian—and though I 
don’t know Italian, thank Heaven, I was 
Latinist enough to recognise Amor and 
Anima—Love and Soul. 

A minute afterwards, Miss Pennant was 
proceeding on her way slowly, and alone. 
I lounged up to her, with an air of having 





been humbly waiting her commands and 
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her convenience, and walked silently by her 
side, 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, the light coming 
back into her face, “‘ how rude I have been ! 
But I had no idea that you had been 
waiting—of course I thought you would 
have gone on to the gates. Well, I must 
do my best by helping you to make up for 
lost time.” And she quickened her speed, 
at the same time I slackened mine, and 
so the balance soon became even again. 

“This really is a very long pier!” she 
said. “It’s long enough to act out a whole 
story while one’s walking the length of it 
—beginning, middle, and end.” 

“‘ No doubt—if one stops long enough in 
the middle,” said I sullenly. 

“ Now that is not kind—to remind me of 
my misdeeds. But really I don’t know why 
you should have waited.” 

“No. After all, your friend could have 
recovered your luggage just as well as I. 
A great deal better, I dare say.” 

t I really think we had better hurry 
on.” 
“Oh, ’'m in no hurry at all. I haven’t 
got to catch a train and my business will 
keep—very well indeed.” 

‘Then there’s not much harm done. If 
I thought you had been only waiting to 
enjoy the sunshine——” 

“Sunshine ? I don’t call this sunshine. 
We ecall aday like this cloudy at Drumferlie.” 

“T haven’t noticed any change. The 
gentleman who spoke to me just now was 
saying that he had never seen lovelier 
weather away from Naples——” 

**Oh—he is Italian, then!” 

“An Italian count——” - 

“Oh—then that accounts for it. 
always do.” 

“ Who always do what?” asked she. 

“Always say that everything’s the 
loveliest they ever saw. I mean counts 
always do—I mean Italians.” 

“I suppose you had a large experience 
of Italians at—Drumferlie ? ” 

* No, I haven’t—thank Heaven ! ” 

“Might not the thanks be mutual? I’m 
afraid Dramferlie must be——” 

“What?” I asked, rather fiercely I am 
afraid. 

“ Just a little prejudiced—just the least 
little bit in the world.” 

It was astounding. I had not traversed 
three quarters of Ryde Pier by the time 
that I, hitherto guiltless of the smallest 
flirtation, had met my fate, had fallen in 
love, had plunged into the agonies of 
jealousy, and was now in the middle of a 


They 





sharp quarrel. How on earth had it all 
happened? And yet there had been 
nothing forced, nothing unnatural, nothing 
improbable even, though it mostly takes a 
month to get through as much life as I had 
lived in no time. 

But suddenly she smiled. 

“ And I like prejudice,” said she, ‘so 
long as it’s thorough-going—every sort and 
kind. One does get so little—everybody 
seems to care for nothing but what he 
hasn’t got and can’t get; after all, I 
wouldn’t give a straw for anybody who 
doesn’t believe in his own nest first, what- 
ever it may be.” 

Were we to be friends again? So it 
seemed. The Italian count still blotted 
out the sunshine, but her smile came like 
at least a stray beam through the cloud. 
Alas ! friends for five minutes more, and 
then—good-bye. 

“And your own nest, what is that?” 
asked I, “and where? In—in—Italy ?” 

“Tn a sort of Italy.” 

“A sort of Italy? I never heard of a 
sort of Italy.” 

‘Oh, there’s an Italy in Europe, and an 
Italy in England, too. I happen to have 
an aunt who married a singing-master— 
that very gentleman who was talking to 
me just now—and I’ve been living with 
them this last year. They never speak 
English, and never eat anything English, 
and have no English friends. That's what 
I mean by a sort of Italy.” 

“Then he—that count—is your uncle 
by marriage ?” 

“ Of course.” 

Out came the sun again, brighter, for a 
moment, than when he had first shone. 
But the pier gates were growing nearer 
and nearer now. And could I, a man with 
a heart and a will, make myself such a 
slave to the accidents of time and space 
as to let myself slip adrift from Jessie 
Pennant, without such an effort as a man 
might make to keep the first thing that he 
had ever found worth keeping? Beyond 
those nearing gates we should part; the 
meshes of family life would irrevocably 
and inevitably close me round, and she 
would be swept off from Ryde, and flutter 
away down the wind, out of the world. 
There were Italians and Italians; and 
though one might be her uncle, another 
might become what I would give all I 
was worth to be. Not that I was worth 
much ; but had I been a Dives instead of 
a Plackless it would have been the same. 

And yet, even then, with those gates in 
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sight that must lead me forth from Eden, 
I could scarcely forbear questioning my 
own prudence, or rather how my state of 
mind would look in other eyes. Suppose 
I could so manage matters that this should 
not be my last as well as my first interview 
with Jessie, for so alone my heart called 
her now, forgetting her other name. Sup- 
pose that she could learn to like me a 
thousandth part as much as I liked her; 
and a thousandth part would be enough, 
seeing the difference between a fairy and a 
bear. What, if all went as I was desperate 
enough to dream, what would my father, 
what would every Plackless in Drumferlie 
say, when I proposed to bring home a 
foreign girl, half an Italian—perhaps a 
Papist into the bargain — with at least 
twenty guineas on her back and on her 
head, and most likely not a penny any- 
where else about her? It was a bewilder- 
ing and an awful thought for a man who 
had never felt or thought otherwise than 
as a Plackless of Drumferlie since he was 
born. But—— 

I have before been brought up hard by 
an “if”—‘“ but” brings me up harder. 
Suppose her clothes were her whole fortune, 
I couldn’t but believe in the girl’s good- 
ness and honesty; I couldn’t help seeing 
in her a lady born, who would bring grace 
and manners into a home which now seemed 
to me to monopolise such things less com- 
pletely than some eleven minutes ago. 
Perhaps there were just a few prejudices 
in Drumfe:lie, after all. And if she were 
even a Papist, a very short course of the 
sermons of my cousin the minister would be 
enough to satisfy the Pope himself, and two 
or three would be quite as many as the most 
obstinate of opponents would want to hear. 
It doesn’t take the time for stepping over 
a single plank to think what would take a 
week for writing. And all at once it was 
borne in upon me: what was I, after all, 
but a base, mean, fortune-hunting, mer- 
cenary adventurer, who wanted to buy a 
commission with a girl’s money, and was 
going to catch her for a wife because he 
couldn’t get the money without the girl ? 

Bat supposing I were, what then? I 
vowed I wouldn’t even say a civil word to 
Effie Reid ; but that wouldn’t bring me astep 
nearer to Jessie. I had dreamed my dream 
out ; it was time to wake now. And I’d 
wake before we reached those gates in 
front of us. 

“So,” I said, “ youre not going to be 
long in this town ?” 

There must have been something odd 





about either my question or my -way of 
asking it, for she looked at me quickly, 
with a sort of surprise. 

“No,” said she. ‘“ Not many hours, I 
have just heard.” 

Then we could never meet again. 

“Then I’m just in the same boat myself,” 
said I. ‘‘I’ve only just come to see—the 
pier ; and then I’m going home, this very 
day.” 

“ How strange! You have come all the 
way from Scotland to the Isle of Wight 
only to see Ryde Pier? Is it one of the 
seven wonders of the world 1” 

“‘Tt’s not one of them; it’s all of them 
in one. I suppose you think you’ve been 
walking all this while with a madman, to 
hear me talk like that of a few sticks and 
boards, with a band at one end and a port- 
manteau at the other. If I’d known youa 
year, Miss Pennant, I’d have a right to say 
something or other, and I don’t see why I 
wouldn’t, because one can’t take twelve 
months to walk from end to end, try as 
slow as we can.” 

‘Suppose, then, we try a little faster?” 
said she, 

“Then you do think I’m dangerous,” 
said I. 

“Oh no; notatall” But she quickened 
her pace all the same. 

‘‘ Lunatic, 1 mean. Never mind; think 
it, if you must. But [ want to say some- 
thing now, because I'll never say it again 
to anybody, anywhere; and I'd like to 
say it once, to one, before I die. It won’t 
hurt you, when you think of this place, 
and it may be fun, to remember that a 
hard-hearted Drumferlie man couldn’t walk 
with you from the band to the portmanteau 
without finding out he'd gota heart as well 
as a head, and giving you both of them to 
carry away with you wherever you go.” 

I don’t know how most women would 
receive such a declaration under such cir- 
cumstances, though no doubt many of them 
can decide offhand, and yet correctly, 
whether the declaration were an insult, an 
act of lunacy, or an honest impulse fairly 
resulting from their own invincible fa-cina- 
tion. Miss Pennant certainly flushed up 
and stared at me, but she otherwise 
betrayed neither fear nor confusion, nor 
lost an atom of her dignity. 

“ This is very extraordinary behaviour,” 
said she. ‘1 don’t even know your name.” 
I could not even make out whether she was 
angry—her face, though certainly flushed, 
told me nothing at all. 


“Very,” echoed I. “But it isn’t half 
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so extraordinary as what I feel. If you 
were to bid me jump over into the sea and 
never come out again I’d do it gladly. But 
I can’t undo what has been done, and if I 
could I wouldn’t. What does it matter 
what I say when in another minute you 
will be gone, and I shall never see you 
again? So I'll speak my heart out, just 
for once, before I crush it down for the rest 
of my days. My name’s James Plackless, 
the only son of a small Scotch farmer ; I’m 
of no profession at present, and I’m 
a Master of Arts of Aberdeen. I’ve 
got no fortune of my own, and no 
particular prospects except the farm at 
Drumferlie, and I don’t suppose ll ever 
have that if I were to marry against my 
father’s views, and I don’t know that it’s 
much worth having. But you can see for 
yourself I’m big enough to make my own 
way in the world and the way of any 
woman who'd trust me, and no Plackless, 
though he mostly wants money, ever 
wanted brains. I don’t think I’ve ever 
done a really wrong thing, except one— 
and that’s coming to Ryde to court a second 
cousin, Euphemia Reid by name, that I’ve 
never seen, just because she’s rich and I’m 
poor. That’s bad; but I gave it up ages 
ago, before we got beyond the middle of 
the pier. And now you know me as well 
as I know myself; and if there was the 
least bit of a chance to win you for a wife 
I'd do anything on earth that a Plackless 
of Drumferlies»may, and wait for you as 
long as you please, so it’s on this side of 
for ever.” 

“Really I don’t know whether to be 
angry or to laugh,” said she. “I can’t 
help believing that you're a gentleman, 
though a strange kind of one. You 
clearly are not in the habit of waiting for 
the grass to grow on your farm. Do you 
know that we never met in our lives till 
some fifteen minutes ago?” 

“T’m quite sure I’ve known you fifteen 
hundred years ; though it was not fifteen 
minutes, it was only twelve.” 

“ And that, though I now know who you 
are, you have learned nothing, in all those 
fifteen hundred years, of me?” 

“‘T know all I want,” said I. 

‘‘Now listen to me, Mr. Plackless, and 
believe that, though I’m young, and have 
never been at Drumferlie, I know some- 
thing of the world. I do know enough of 
you—in twelve minutes—to feel that I 
may speak to you like a—like a mother. 
Your father, you say, is a farmer in a small 
way in a place—well, in Drumferlie. Ican 








see the whole picture as if it were before 
my eyes. What would he say if the only 
son whom he intends to make the fortune 
of the family, whom he has kept at college, 
and all the rest—what would he say if he 
heard that you had thrown yourself 
away——” 

‘‘Thrown myself away!” 

“T can hear him say it—thrown yourself 
away upon a foreigner, an actress, a stroll- 
ing woman who has nothing a week but a 
trifle she can earn in a playhouse? I know 
what he would say!” 

And so did I! And I know what I 
should have said myself thirteen minutes 
ago. 

me Why, a good honest sheep-dog might 
as well ask a butterfly to marry him.” 

“He might ; and he does,” said I. 

“You are really a remarkable young 
man. And the sheep-dog thinks that the 
butterfly would care to give up—well, 
whatever butterflies think worth having— 
to milk the cows and bake the cakes in a 
Scotch farm, with no eyes to admire her 
but yours? You think the bargain would 
be fair?” 

“No, I don’t,” said I, growing dogged 
and stubborn. “For your sake I would 
give up even Drumferlie. I’d work ; and 
there are some things won’t let a man fail 
when he works for them. I’d win them— 
you'd have all I could give you, and I'd 
have you.” 

“And your father ? 
mother? Yes—a man like you is sure to 
have a mother. What of them?” 

“They'd be put out at first ; but they 
married without a fortune, and they’ve not 
done ill. It wouldn't take them a year to 
come round, when they saw me making a 
fortune, and found out why, and what a 
prize I'd won, fortune or no.” 

“And what prize am I to have? 
You?” 

“T’m not much to look at, I own, but if 
you want a better husband than I'll be to 
the only woman I'll ever love, you'll have 
to wait long and go far.” 

“ Ah, farther than the length of a pier ? 
And you—you would let your wife act in 
plays?” 

“ No, I wouldn’t.” 

“Tf she insisted ?” 

‘‘Oh, but she wouldn’t. When there’s 
a difference of opinion, you know, it’s for 
the husband to decide—that’s clear.” 

* You are really an extraordinary young 
man. I think—I think you had better 
see Miss—what was the name ?— Miss 


And have you no 
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Euphemia Reid. You haven’t by any 
means a bad idea of love-making, for a first 
attempt. I’ve seen far worse action on the 
stage. Only, the next time, don’t tell the 
lady beforehand that you're not going to 
let her have her own way. Of course it’s 
nothing to me, but it might lose you the 
heart, as well as the fortune, of Miss 
Euphemia Reid.” 

“Hang Miss Euphemia Reid!” Iam 
not sure that my imprecation was not 
stronger still. “And hang her fortune 
too! I’m not going to say, even for the 
sake of winning you, that I won’t be master 
in my own house, for that I will; but I'll 
win you for a wife—you or none.” 

“T really believe you mean it,” said she. 
“‘ [—I believe I’m safe in doing an extra- 
ordinary thing—as extraordinary as— 
as ” She paused. “ After all, the great 
thing is not for you to know me, but for 
me to know you, and you've let me see 
through you and know you as clearly as if 
you were made of glass unstained — of 
crystal. ... You are as prejudiced as 
you're high ; you are honest at heart, and 
if you once get an idea fairly into your 
head, nobody and nothing would get it out 
again ; and you haven’t paid me a single 
compliment—not one. I don’t believe you 
know how. I think—— Ah! we are 
very near our luggage now.” 

“And I won’t pass that gate till I know 
if you'll let me love you—not that you can 
help it—but with hope. With or without, 
which is it to be? Will you ever be the 
wife of the man who'll love you and live 
for you better than anybody else ever 
can——” 

“ And rule me? Then—yes ; I will.” 





IV. 


The suddenness of such an unexpected 
ending to my day-dream, and of such 
a beginning to my life’s waking, fairly 
took my breath away. Whatever she 
was, there was, nevertheless, nothing un- 
maidenly in her manner of accepting my 
desperate offer. That she could return 
my love was impossible, but her answer 
to it was as frank, straightforward, and 
natural as was evidently her nature, and 
I could feel that she had weighed all the 
circumstances, had decided by some sort 
of insight in my favour, and was content 
to trust me with her life and happiness. 
Still, as you may well suppose, it was no 
common surprise, and I hardly knew, for 
joy and amazement, whether I were on my 
head or on my heels. 





And so, between the pier-head and the 
gates, I had gone through a whole court- 
ship— admiration, liking, love, jealousy, 
quarrel, reconciliation, proposal, rejection, 
persistence, and final acceptance ; and all, 
save the last,in the most regular and 
natural way. I had landed a free man, 
bent on securing an heiress ; I reached the 
gate engaged to a penniless actress whom 
I had never seen before. 

The situation was too public to admit of 
more than a clasp of hands. We reached 
the gate at last. 

“ And now,” asked I, “ when shall -I see 
you again ?” 

“‘T have to make a call before I return, 
but I shall be going back by the next boat 
to Southampton.” 

** And so will I.” 

As if in a dream, our mixed luggage 
was divided, and she was driven off in 
some glorified chariot called a fly. 

* Anyhow, they won’t be able to say at 
home,” I thought proudly, “that she 
married me for my money, and as for my 
rank, the position of a Plackless doesn’t 
seem to be altogether understood south of 
the Tweed.” Of course I would write to 
my father that very hour, and make a 
clean breast of things; and when he 
and my mother once saw Jessie they 
would be sure to come round. Indeed I 
could not keep myself from going into a 
stationer’s shop then and there, and 
writing my letter, which I carried back 
to post upon the pier while waiting upon 
those glorified boards for Jessie’s return 
from her call: but my wits must have 
been wool gathering, for I had not 
gone many yards when a_ gentleman 
came up to me holding my letter in his 
hand. 

“ You have dropped this, I believe,” said 
he, “ and it is strange that I should be the 
one to return it to you. Excuse me for 
saying so, but it is directed to Donald 
Plackless, Esquire, Drumferlie, N.B. <A 
kinsman of my own.” 

“ And my father,” said I. 

“ Your father? Impossible 

Adventures that day seemed likely to 
have no end. 

“It is certainly not impossible,” said I, 
“for it is true. But if you are a kins- 
man——” 

“If? Is it possible you have never heard 
of Andrew Reid? A strange meeting, 
indeed! But I—I always understood that 
your father had but one child, James, and 
that he——” 
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‘IT am James Plackless,” said I, “and 
my father’s only child.” 

It did not prove so cordial a meeting as | 
might be supposed. I would have given 
a goud many shillings not to have met | 
Audrew Reid, and he appeared to be 
strangely surprised, and not particularly | 
pleased at seeing me. But still we were | 
kinsmen—first cousins but once removed | 
—and when he asked me to walk back | 
with him to his hotel to be introduced to 
his womaukind, my cousins, I could not, 
for decency’s sake, refuse. Blood is thicker | 
than water, but 1 vowed that all the blood 
of all the Reids and all the Placklesses | 
should not keep me long from the waterside. | 


I should see my Cousin Effie—I was | 
ashamed to think of her remembering what | 
my intentions had been, and, innocent as | 
she was, my own shame made me hate her | 


very name. 

I did not take much note or heed of my | 
cousin Andrew, and answered questions | 
about home without attending to them. [| 
wanted to be alone. We re ached the hotel, | 
and a little girl, about six years old, ran 
out at the door, and leaped into Andrew 
Reid’s arms. 

« Papa—papa,” 
come ; she’s here.” 

«Who's come, Effie? Who’s here ? This 
is my little one, my Euphemia. Effie, kiss 
your Cousin James,” he said rather dole- | 
fully, holding out the little one to me. 

‘This my cousin Effie?” asked I. “W hy, | 

I canal she was nearly as old as I.” 

“ And I—I thought you were nearly as 
young as she! ” said Andrew Reid. 
father always wrote of you as his wee | 


1 , 


she cried out; “she’s 


Jamie, and { thought—I fancied—but never | 


miud now. Ah, “Jessie, so you've come in | 
time. Cousin James, this is my step- 
daughter Jessie, my wife’s child ; 
was a widow, you know, and Jessie has | 
been at school in Germany and Italy and | 
France aud England, and 


cousin-in-law. We're all off to Southampton 
by the next boat. Come in. 4 

What else he said, I know not. For 
there stood my Jessie, ‘yegarding me with a | 
curious smile. 


My story is told, and I have nothing left ' 


,not seven years ‘old ! 
' that I’m my poor mother’s only child, and 


“ Your | 


my wile | 


to tell but a stray scrap of along talk that 
'I had with Jessie on board the Vectis, 
| bound for Southampton. 
| “T suppose what I did was bold ?” said 
| she, “ but I pretty well knew who you were 
| from the beginning, and if I hadn’t seen in 
five minutes what sort of a—never mind 
| what—you are, I should have been blind. 
I saw all those fatherly mistakes, too. I 
didn’t fall in love with you, don’t think 
‘that ; perhaps that may take some time. 
| But, to tell you a secret, ’ve no sentiment 
in my nature, not a grain. I’m the most 
' sensible girl T ever knew. I saw you'd 
make the very husband I always meant to 


have, if I ever had any—a man with a 


straight heart, and a straight mind, whom 
I could trust and who'd trust me. 
‘* Luive, if ever luive sall graw, 
Will last betwixt us twa, 
|} as Archie Plackless sings. I’m not alto- 
| gether an un- Dramferlie woman, you see, 
But if I'd said no, we should never 
have met again till you’d found ont I 
was a rich woman, Cousin James, and then, 
if you’d asked me, I should never have got 
it out of my head that you were treating 
me as you meant to treat my little sister 
Effie. For shame, to lay plots for an heiress 
But I may say now 


she was a rich woman, and all she had was 
mine. I’m afraid my good step-father is a 
| little put out, but your “father won't take a 
year to come round ; I rather fancy not so 
long as it took us to walk along Ryde Pier. 
So I said yes, like a sensible girl as I am.” 

“You told me you were an actress, 
Jessie! And that count, your uncle——” 

‘*Oh, the count is my mother’s sister’s 
| husband ; that was all right enough. Bat 
I never said I was an actress.” 

“ Jessie !” 

“ No—never! I only asked you what 
your father would say if I were.” 


every =A 
Jessie, this is James Plackless, your second | 


On the anniversary of that summer day 
I, Major Plackless, of Drumferlie, soleunly 
and gratefully drink to him, whoever he 
, was, who had the first i inspiration of adding 
| three hundred yards to the original length 
_of Ryde Pier, and who thus made me the 
‘husband of the best and dearest wife in the 
world, aye, and in all Drumferlie. 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


CAMOMILE PILLS, 


MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 





“NDIGESTION is a weakness or want | without much difficulty ; pleasing events, 


of power of the digestive juices in | 
the stomach to convert what we eat and | 
drink into healthy matter for the proper | 
nourishment of the whole system. It is | 
caused by everything which weakens the | 
system in general, or the stomach in par- | 
ticular. From it proceed nearly all the | 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is | 


society, will for a time dissipate all ap- 
pearance of disease ; but the excitement 
produced by anagreeable change vanishes 
soon after the cause has gone by. Other 
symptoms are, violent palpitations, rest- 
lessness, the sleep disturbed by frightful 
dreams and startings, and affording little 
or no refreshment ; occasionally there is 


much moaning, with a sense of weight 
and oppression upon the chest, night- 
mare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate 


very certain that if we could always keep | 
the stomach right we should only die by | 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro- | 
duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- | 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of | all the symptoms of this first invader 
its miserable effects are a want of, or an | upon the constitution, as in a hundred 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended | cases of Indigestion there will probably 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- | be something peculiar to each ; but be 
tensidn or feeling of enlargement of the they what they may, they are all oc- 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in | casioned by the food becoming a burden 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in | rather than a support to the stomach ; 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling | and in all its stages the medicine most 
noise in the bowels ; in some cases of | wanted is that which will afford speedy 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- | and effectual assistance to the digestive 
plete disrelish for food, but still the ap- | organs, and give energy to the nervous 
petite is not greatly impaired, as at the | andmuscularsystems—nothing can more 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted | speedily, or with more certainty, effect 
can eat heartily, although without much | so desirable an object than Norton’s 
gratification ; a long train of nervous | Extract of Camomile Flowers. The herb 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, | has from time immemorial been highly 
general debility, great languidness, and | esteemed in England as a grateful ano- 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of | dyne, imparting an aromatic bitter to the 
persons so afflicted frequently become | taste and a pleasing degree of warmth 
uritable and desponding, and great | and strength to the stomach ; and in all 
anxiety is observable in the countenance; | cases of indigestion, gout in the stomach, 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and | windy colic, and general weakness, it has 
dejected, under great apprehension of | for ages been strongly recommended by 
some imaginary danger, will start at any | the most eminent practitioners as very 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and | useful and beneficial. The great, indeed 
become so agitated that they require | only, objection to its use has been the 
sometime to calmand collect themselves; large quantity of water which it takes to 
yet for all this the mind is exhilarated | dissolve a small part of the flowers and 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 





which must be taken with it into the 
stomach, It requires a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the soluble 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 
ers; and when one or even two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this whclescme herb in | 
the form of tea; and the only eason 
why it has not long since been placed 
the very first in rank of all restorative 
medicines is, that in taking it the stomach 
has always been loaded with water, which 
tends in a great measure to counteract, 
and very frequently wholly to destroy | 
the effect. It must be evident that load- 
ing a weak stomach with a large quantity 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious ; and that the 
medicine must possess powerful renova- 
ting properties only to counteract the'| 
bad effects likely to be produced by the:| 





which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
wholesome food, which increases the 
power of every nerve and muscle of the 
human body, or, in other words, invigo- 
rates the nervous and muscular systems. 
The solidity or firmness of the whole 
tissue of the body, which so quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effect in 
repairing the partial dilapidations from 
time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
most convincing, that in the smaHest 
compass is contained the largest quantity 


| of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 


nature as to pervade the whole system, 
through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
tution against contagion ; as such their 
general use is strongly recommended as 
a preventative during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious dis- 





water. Generally speaking, this ee 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a] eases, and to personsattending sick-rooms 
herb possessing the highest restorative | they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- | have they ever failed in preventing the 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the | taking of illness, even under the most 
most certain preserver of health. | trying circumstances. 

NoRTON’s CAMOMILE PILLS! As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- ; particularly recommended forall stomach 
dentally discovered, and known only to | complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- | bly be expected that some advice should 
lieves to be one of the most valuable ; be given respecting diet, though after 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which | ail that has been written upon the sub- 








= 


all the essential and extractive matter of 
more than an ounce of the flowers is con- 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all-the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 


cumbered by any diluting or indigestible | 
D> o> 


substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediate and de- 
cided. Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stances, without danger or inconvenience. 
A person exposed to cold and wet a whole 
day or night could not possibly receive 


any injury from taking them, but, on | 
the contrary, they would effectually pre- | 


vent a cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance , with and stryet obser- 


vance of the medicinal préperties of | 


Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really 
the most valuableofallTo 1c Mepicrnzs. 
By the word tonic is meant a medicine 


sore —— 





a 


ject, after the publication of volume 
; upon volume, after the country has, as 
|it were, been inundated with practical 
| essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
| life, it would be unnecessary to say 
| more, did we not it our duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
| the public to regard them not, but to 
adopt that course which is dictated by 
nature, by reason, and by common 
sense. Those persons who study the 


feel it 


opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind. There ean be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
take and what to avoid; we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agree- 
able to the taste were by nature intended 
| for our food and sustenance, ?whethe 

| liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
; duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 
| terated, no harm need be dreaded by 


| 
{ 
{ 
{ wholesomes, and are governed by the 
i 
‘ 
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tite use ; dune ill only injure by abuse. 
Consequent ly, whatever the palate ap- 
proves, eat and drink always in modera- 


| den thus imposed upon it, that all vill 


| 


tion, but never in excess; keeping in | 


mind that the first process of digestion 
is performed in the mouth, the second 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first process 
should be well performed ; this consists 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 
upon all to take plenty of time to their 
meals and never eat in haste. If you 
conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that 
there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without 
| inconvenience, and which would be plea- 
| sant to yourself only that they disagree, 

you may at once conclude that the fault 

is in the stomach, that it does not pos- 

sess the power which it ought te do, 
that it wants assistance, and soone 
that assistance is afforded the better. 
Vv 
1 
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2st prove how soon it will put the 
stomach in a condition to perform with 

all tie work which n: 
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and unable to 
food 


ees with or sits unpleasantly 


vaste, 


rid article Of 


Never 






well digested affords mor 
ent to the system than a leben 
even of the same food, when di- 








ted imperfectly. Let the dish be 
j ever so delicious, ever so enticing a 
| variety offered, the bottle ever so en- 
| chanting, never forget that tempe rance 
; tends to preserve health, and that health 


s the soul of enjoyment. But should 
i impropriety be at any time, or ever 





becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- 


whatever is | 


soon be right again. 
It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 


| tity of noxious matter, which if taken 





ery. short trial of this medicine will | 


iture intended | 


at one meal would be fatal: it is these 
small quantities of noxious matter, which 
are introduced into our food, either by 
accident or wilful adulteration, which 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 
not unfrequently lay the foundation of 
illness, and perhaps final ruination to 
health. To preserve the constitution, 


| it should be our constant care, if pos- 


sible, to counteract the effect of these 
small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 
and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 
the constitution finds its way into the 
stomach, a friend should immediately be 
sent after it, which would prevent its 
mischievous effects, and expel it alto- 
gether ; no better friend can be found— 
no, none which will perform the task 
with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS. And let it be 
observed, that the longer this medicine 
is taken the less i it will be wanted, and 
it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force 
to the stomach, which is the spring of 
life, the source from which the whole 
frame draws its succour and support. 
After an excess of eating or drinking, 
and upon every occasion of the general 
health being at all disturbed, these Pris 


|should be ‘immediately taken, as they 
| will stop and eradicate disease at its 


| commencement, 
for. eu that al 
ej of this medicine 


Indeed, it is most con- 
fidently asserted that, by the timely use 
only, and a common 


| degree of caution, any person may enjoy 


| with the certainty 


all the comforts within his re: ich, may 
pass through life without an illness, and 
of attaining a healthy 


|OLD AGE 


| change of clime whatever. 
jand 2s. 9d. each, with full directions. 


der it immediate aid by taking a dose of | 


i. {ten committed, by which the stomacl 
j 
| 


Pills 
; Promptly assist in carrying 


which 
off the bur- 


’ “7. 
Nor rh 7 *5 Canomuele 


particular to ask 


will so | 


On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if 
closely corked their qualities are neither 
impaired by time nor injured by an 
Price 134d. 


The large bottle contains the quantity 
of three small ones, or Pius equal to 
fourteen ounces of CaMOMILE FLoweERs. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
for “NORTON’S 
persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


S PILLS,” and do not be 




















A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRAGT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 

serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance, 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 

and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 

&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its 

use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 





STHEEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 





THE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers. The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
graved on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without whieh none are genuine. The name 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two ZE’s. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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PARIS, 1878. 
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JOSEPH GILLOT TS 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








Every Packet bears the fac-simesle 
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MMMM ciccteicitv IS Lire, 
PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANICG CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, e BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the syste, 
assisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH ACHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangementa, &c., by means of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed. 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimoniala communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 
pamphlet “‘ Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 


di. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 





Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
lilustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free. 


EF. MOnHDER, 


248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; § 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 
EsTABLISHED 1852, 





History of the Printing Trade Charities, 
By J. S. HODSON, Secretary. 


This Work will embrace the History of the Printers’ Pension Soctery, the PRINTERS’ ALMSHOUSE 
Society, and the Printers’ ORPHAN ASYLUM, and also the only Complete Account yet published of the 
CaxTON CELEBRATION and EXHIBITION, 1877. 

Amorg the items of general interest will be an hitherto Unreported Speech of the late Charles 
Dickens, besides other Addresses made on behalf of the Institution. 

Price to Subscribers, 7s. €d.; to Non-Subscribers, 10s. Names will be received by the Publishers, 
W. H. Aten & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, or by J. 8. Hopson, Printers’ Corporation, 20, High 
Holborn, W.C. 


























DR. ROOKEHS 
ORIENTAL PILLS * SOLAR ELIXIR. 


THESE WELL-KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINES have had a continually increasing sale throughout 
the United Kingdom and the British Colonies since their introduction in 1836, and are especially 
noted for their STRENGTHENING and RESTORATIVE Properties. Hence their invariable success 
in the RELIEF and CURE of 


INDIGESTION, | PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, | RHEUMATISM, 
ASTHMA, GOUT, SCROFULA, 
BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 

And all Diseases of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


Whether arising from & sedentary mode of life, unhealthy occupation, insalubrious climate, or other 
eause whatsoever. 








The ORIENTAL PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s, 1$d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
The SOLAR ELIXIR in Bottles at 4s, 6d. and 11s. each. 


Both to be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


DR. ROOKES ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life, should read Da. Rooxe’s “ ANTI-LANCET,” 
or “HANDY GUIDE to DOMESTIC MEDICINE,” which contains 172 pages, and is replete with 
anecdotes, sketches, biographical matter, portraits of eminent men, &c. 


It may be obtained GRATIS of any Chemist, or POST FREE from Da. ROOKE, Scarboroagh, 
England. 


Concerning this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, obsarved: “It wiil be an 
incalculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 


CROSBY 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


Is the leading Medicine of the day, and is specially recommended by several 
eminent Physicians: it has been used with the mos‘ signal success for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night-Sweats, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath; and ali Affections of the Throat and Ches$. 
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Dr tpea caries 7/7 ores ene 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and 
wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 


Man udu 


42 Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Diszases or Taz Lunas 


AND Arr VxssELs,” a copy of which can be had Gratis of all Chexists. 
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